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Pandit Revisited 


The Pandit also called Kasi-Vidya- 
Sudhd-Nidhi, was a monthly journal of 
The Benares College (presently the 
Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi) devoted to Sanskrit literature. 
This pioneering journal in the field of 
Sanskrit appeared from 1866 till 1917. 
After being published regularly for al¬ 
most fifty years, it was withdrawn owing 
cheifly to the lack of support in 1917. The 
journal mainly aimed at publishing un¬ 
published Sanskrit texts, but it also con¬ 
tained gleaning from reports, research 
articles, book-reviews etc., both in 
English and Sanskrit. 

Sampurnanand Sanskrit Unive^ity 

has taken up the much awaited task of 
bringing out reprints of such selected 
materials from the file ol The Pandit 
which are not available outside its pages. 
The first part of the Pandit Revisited con¬ 
tains a selection of articles in English 
originally appeared in The Pandit , old 
series, volume I-X (1866-1876). 


Some of the important articles are: 
(i) Ballantyne : On the Nyaya System of 
Philosophy; The Pandits and Their Man¬ 
ner of Teaching, On the Ontology of th c 
Vedanta, (ii) Fitz-EdwardHall : Benares, 
Ancient and Medieval, (iii) A E. Gough • 
Widow-Marriage; Ancient Indian His¬ 
tory, (iv) Sivaprasdd : The Benares Pili ar 
Inscription; Prophecy in Favour of th c 
British Government etc. 


The Volume projects a plain pj c _ 
ture of Indological studies in the l aler 
half of the 19th centrury. These are also 
significant sources of academic research 
in Indology. 


Subsequent parts in this series are 
under print. 
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Foreword 


The Pandit , also called Kasi- vidya-sudha-nidhi, has 
made a mark in the field of Sanskrit studies as it is the 
first journal in Sanskrit, published from 1866 to 1917 A. 
D. The journal was aimed at publishing unpublished texts 
primarily, but it also published book-reviews, gleanings from 
reports and research articles, both in Sanskrit and English. 

Sampurnanand Sanskrit University has taken up the 
much awaited task of bringing out reprints of such selected 
materials from the file of The Pandit from 1866-1917 
A.D., as are not available outside its pages and bear upon 
the u ,.™P ortance of Sanskrit studies. We have already 
published two volumes in Sanskirt under the title The 
Paridita Pankrama, volumes 1 and 2. 


It gives me great pleasure in bringing out the first 
volume of the second series of The Pandit in English 
entitled 77ze Pandit-Revisited. This volume contains articles 
from The Pandit in English from 1866 to 1876 A. D. 

Dr S i°p e n°[ thC im P ortant artides are the papers of 
J. R. Ballantyne on Indian philosophy, e.g. ‘On the 

Nyaya System of Philosophy’; ‘The Eternity of Sound- 

A Dogma of the Mimamsa’; The Gist of the Vedanta 

i osop y, etc., Fitz-Edward Hall’s documentation on 

Benares and Rev. Sherring’s paper entitled ‘The Bhars’. 

There are two other important papers by A.E. Gough 

on Widow-Marriage’ and ‘Ancient Indian History’. There 

are some valuable notes, by Indian scholars- Shashi 

Shekhara Sanyala, Babu Sivaprasad, Pramadadasa Mittra, 
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Besides, the two notes on the perspective project of 
translation of the Rigveda Samhita by Max Muller, would 
be of great interest to bibliographers. 

This volume projects a plain picture of Indological 
studies in the later half of the 19th century. These are 
also significant sources of academic research in Indology. 
The article of Dr. Ballantyne ‘The Pandits and Their 
Manner of Teaching’ is of a great dimensional value. It 
deals with the problems of communication between western 
scholars and Sanskrit Pandits. He has also dealt with the 
texts taught along with the methodology of teaching those 
texts by giving suitable examples. This paper indicates the 
typical European response to a different type of traditions 
and is, therefore, of great interest to us. Hall’s paper on 
Benares as a nucleus of culture is one of the first, 
succeeding James Prinsep’s The Benares Illustrated. 

I hope, this selection would give a total picture of 
the standpoint of western scholars associated with the 
erstwhile Queen’s College, Benares, with regard to the 
scholastic tradition. One may not agree with some of their 
views as I myself do not agree with them but, as the 
first western confrontation to India’s scholastic tradition, 
it is of great interest today when we are looking forward 
to a possibility of dialogue between the two traditions. 
This volume would, indeed, provide a good background 
for initiating such a dialogue. 


Dr. Vldyaniwas Misra 

V ice-Chanceltor 

Sampurnanad Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi: 


Varanasi, 

6 th November, 1991. 







Preface 


Kasi-Vidya-Sudha-Nidhi, or to give its English title 
The Pandit was a monthly journal of the Benares College, 
devoted to Sanskrit literature. It appeared from -Tune, 1866 
to September, 1917. The first ten volumes, in larger size 
(34 x 20 cms.) published from June 1866 to May, 1876, 
consist of its Old Series. The subsequent volumes, in 
smaller size (22 x 13 cms) and numbered afresh from vol. 
I - XXXIX, published between June, 1876 and September, 
1917, comprise of the New Series. This pioneerin g journal 
in the field of Sanskrit learning became extinct abruptly 
after volume 39, no. 9 for the reasons not clear to us. 

The main objective of The Pandit, as stated, was “to 
publish rare Sanskrit works which appear worthy of careful 
editing hereafter; to offer a field of discussion of con¬ 
troverted points in old Indian Philosophy, Philology, History 
and Literature, to communicate ideas between the Aryan 
scholars of the East and of the West- between the Pandits 
of Benares and Calcutta - and the Sanskritists of the 
Universities of Europe.” The Journal published, chiefly, 
articles, excerpts from reports, brief communications, review 
articles, biographical sketches, original works in Sanskrit, 
commentaries on them or English translation and also 
Sanskrit rendering of some major works of western 
philosophy. Since the files of The Pandit are practically 
inaccessible to scholars in libraries at present, reprint of 
the materials in the journal for their benefit has been a 
long desideratum. In our initial step in this direction, a 
selection of writings in Sanskrit from the first five volumes 
of The Pandit have already been brought out under the 
title Pantfita—Parikrama. 



As a next step, a selection of some 35 articles in 
English, contained in the first ten volumes of The Pandit 
(Old Series), is now being published here under the title 
Pandit Revisited. These articles, originally appearing in 
instalments, are arranged thematically and duly edited to 
suit the needs of the present day readership. A complete 
list of English writings in the above ten volumes of the 
old series of The Pandit is given below for convenience 
to the. readers : 


Vol. I, June 1866 to May 1867 

1. Pramadadasa Mittra 

Remarks on Prof. Goldstucker's 
Enlarged Edition of Wilson’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary 

2. J. R. Ballantyne 

On the Nyaya System of 
Philosophy, and the Corresp¬ 
ondence of its Divisions with 
those of Modem Science 

3. G. Biihler and F. tOeUwm 

Proposed Edition of Sanskrit 
Classics 

4. Kalidasa and M. Hippoly te Fauche 

5. Pandit Ram Jasan’s Hitopadesa 

6* Pramadadasa (tr) 

of^Cornnrrc^*' - ^ ar R a l* a > or the Mirror 

ZETZr ** V ** avana tha 
Kaviraja. Chapter X—Th* n i 

of Ornaments ^ Declaratlon 


Pages 


9-10 


22 ff. 


25-26 


53 ff. 






V 


7. John Muir 

The Manu’s Bull 

8. J. R. Ballantyne. 

The Eternity of Sound : A Dogma 
of Mlmamsa 


9. Paridit Ramagati Nyayaratna 
The Riju Vyakhya 

10. Late Dr. J. R. Ballantyne (tr.) 

The Thread of Gautama’s 
Aphorisms. Book I 

11. M. Emile Bumouf 

Vaidik Echoes—Sushna and Cycnos. 
Tr. from the French : 

Revue des deux Mondes, 

1st Oct, 1866 


12. R. T. H. Griffith 

Ravana Doomed. Ramayana Book I. 
Rama and Sita. Ramayana Book II, 
ch. 1-2, [Excerpted from : 

The Scenes From the Ramayana] 

13. Dr. J. R. Ballantyne 

The Pandits and Their M ann er of 
Teaching. 

14. John Muir 

On the Relation of the Priests to 
the other Classes of Indian Society 
in the Vedic Age 


. . 56 

68 ff. 

. . 71-72 

. . 98 ff. 

. . 118-119 

. . 119 ff. 

. . 149 ff. 

. . 146 ff. 


. . 150 ff. 


vi 


15. K. M. Baneijea’s Edition of Kumara- 
Sambhava: A Review 

Vol. II, June 1867 to May 1868 

16. Max Muller 

Prospectus : The Sacred Hymns of 
the Brahmans. As Preserved to us 
in the Oldest Collection of Religious 
poetry. The Rigveda-Sanhita. 

Tr. and Explained in Eng. 

17. J. R. Ballantyne 

The Gist of the Vedanata— as 
a Philosophy 

18. Shashi Shekhara Sanyala 

The Hindu Doctrine of Idolatry 

19. J. R. Ballantyne 

On the Ontology of the Vedanta 

20. Shashi Shekhara Sanyala 

Colebrooke’s Translation of the 
Saiiikhyakarika 

21. J. R- Ballantyne 

(i) The Raja of Benares and the 
Dove 

( Mahabharata, Anusasana Parva, 
Sect. 32. Calcutta Edition, 
vol. IV. p. 72) 

(ii) Feed the Poor 
The Wise Scholar 
(quoted in the Hitopadesa) 


. 162-163 

. 21-22 

, . 47 ff. 

. . 88-90 

. . 91 ff. 

. . 116-18 

. . 139 ff 

. . 139 

. . 14 



Ik **-'V 

vii 


(iii) My duty Towards my Neighbour 
(From the Church Catechism.) 

160 

(iv) My Duty Towards my Neighbours, 
From the Mahabhdrata etc. 

160 

22. Sivaprasdd 


On the Word Barbara 

... 250 

23. R. T.H. Griffith 


The Messenger Cloud 

... 184 


(From the Scenes From the Rdmayarta ) 

Vol. 3, June 1868 to May 1869 

24. J. R. Ballantyne and Govindadeva (trs.) 

The Aphorisms of the Yoga Philosophy 
of Patanjali with illustrative extracts 
from the commentary by Bhoja Raja, 
Book 3 in continuation of the work 
begun by the Late Dr. Ballantyne. 

25. Dr. Haug on the Word Brahma 

26. Fitz-Edward Hall 

Benares, Ancient and Medieval : 

A Monograph 

27. Leon Rodet 
On Different Horse Breeds 

28. A. E. Gough and Govinda Deva 

The Vaise§ika Aphorisms of Kanada. 

Ed. and tr. into English with 
Sanakara Misra’s comm, and 
Jayanarayana’s Vytti theiron 


88 ff. 
136 


137 ff. 


164 


185 ff. 
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29. John Muir 

Indra as Represented in the H ymns 
of the Rgveda : A Metrical Sketch. 


30. A. E. Gough 
Widow-marriage 

31. Sivaprasad 

A Memo on the Transliteration of 
Oriental Words in the Roman 
Characters 


32. Rajendralala Mitra 

(i) First Rejoinder Letter by R. L. Mitra, 
Mamktollah, Calcutta 23th Sept. 1868 

(ii) Sivaprasad. 

Second Rejoinder letter, by Sivaprasad, 
camp Badshapur : 14th March, 1869 

(iii) Rajendralala Mitra 

Tj? d Rejoinder Letter by R. L. 

™tra, Calcutta, 26th April, 1869 

(iv) Sivaprasad 

Fourth Rejoinder, Letter by 

aprasad, Benares 15th June, 1869 

Vo1 * 4 > June 1869 to May 197 

* 

33. Sivaprasad 
The Benares 


. 186 ff. 

. 222-23 

i-ii (supl.) 

. 14-116 

. 245-248 

16-20 

43-44 


College Pillar Inscription . . . 


43 



ix 

34. A. E. Gough 
Ancient Indian Histoiy 

35. Sivaprasad 

Copper Land-Grant of Jayachandra 

36. Rev. M. A. Sherring 
The Bhars 

Vol. 5, June 1970 to May 1971 

37. John Muir 

Vedavatl (Freely Versified from the 
Ramayana) 

38. John Muir 

Asita and Buddha or the Indian 
Simeons 

39. Pramadaddsa Mitra 

A Biblical Teaching and its 
Correspondence with Manu 


Vol. 6, June 1871 to May 1872 

40. A. E. Gough (tr.) 

Siddhant MuktSvali on 
Bhasapariccheda. Tr. into Eng. 

41. A. E. Gough and Govinda Deva (tr.) 

The Vidvan-Mano-Ranjini or 
Rejoicer of the Mind of the Learned, 
a commentary on Sadananda’s 
Vedantasara, by Rama-Tirtha, 

Ed. and tr. into Eng. 


. 92-95 

. 94-96 

. 160-164 

. 297-98 

. 327-28 

238 

. 101 ff. 


. . 232 ff. 



X 


Vol. 7, June 1872 to May 1873 

42. John Muir 

Paijanya—the Rain god. As repre¬ 
sented in the Hymns of the Rigveda . . . 

43. A. E. Gough (tr.) 

Pandit T3ranatha Tarkavacaspati’s 
Edition of Samkhya—Tattvakaumudf. 

Tr. into English . . 


Vol. 8, June 1873 to May 1874 

44. A. E. Gough (tr.) 

Advaita—Makaranda. A summary of 
the Vedanta System, by Laksmldhara, 
with the comm, of Svayam-Prakasa. 

Tr. into English . . 

Vol. 9, June 1874 to May 1875 

45. Govinda Deva 

Saihkhya—Tattva—Pradlpa or the 
Principles of Samkhya philosophy 

46. The Vritta-Ratnakara or the Ocean of 
Metres of Kedara Bhatta. Tr. into English . . 

47. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough 

Sarva—Darsana—Samgraha. Tr. into 
English 

48. Girtsh Chandra Raya 

An Introd. to Sanskrit. Philosophy. 

Tr. from the Nyaya-Padartha-Tattva of 
Pandit Hari Kisora Tarkavagisa 


150 

. 168-70 

. 127 ff. 

. 43.fr. 

. 45 ff. 

. 162 ff. 


. . 243-44 







xi 


49. George Thibaut (tr.) 

Sulvasutra of Baudhayana, with 
the comm, by Dvarakanathayajvan. 

Tr. into Eng. . . . 292 ff. 

Vol. 10 June 1875 to May 1876 

50. Kesava Sastri 

Regarding K. M. Baneijea’s Dailogue 

on Hindu Philosophy (Letter dated 

22nd May, 1875). .... 23-24 

51. Sivaprasad 

A prophecy in Favour of the British 
Government. _ 146 

Out of the above 51 writings, only 35, are included 
in part one of the Pandit Revisited here. These writings 
in English in the volumes of "The Pandit ’ sure mainly 
contributed by western scholars associated with the Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Benares or as it was later on termed— 
The Queen s College. The college has had the advantage 
of distinguished scholars as principals and professors. To 
name only a few, among its late principals were John 
Muir, J. R. Ballantyne, R. T. H. Griffith, George Thibaut, 
A. E. Gough and Arthur Venis, etc. 

J. R. Ballantyne, a scholar widely reputated for his 
deep acquaintance with Sanskrit literature and philosophy, 
contributed a series of articles on different branches of 
Indian Philosophy. These are mostly reproduced in The 
Pandit from the extinct Benares Magazine. References, 
practically from all major works of western philosophers] 
not merely enrich his writings, but present an insight of 
the author towards the comparative study of Indian 
philosophy and religion. 



John Muir’s contributions in the field of Hindu 
religion and mythology are well known to the scholars of 
Indology. His extensive articles ‘On the Relation of the 
Priests to the Other Classes of Indian Society in the 
Vedic Age’ and ‘Metrical Sketches of the Vedic gods’ — 
such as Intira, Parjanya, etc. are well attested in the 
volumes of his Original Sanskrit Texts . Similarly, excerpts 
from the *, Scenes from the Ramayana, Megaduta, etc.’ 
translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, are interspersed 
throughout the Volumes of The Pandit. 


Fitz-Edward Hall, the former Librarian, India 
Office Library, London, and Inspector of School, in the 
Central Province, has contributed a well documented 
monograph on Benares, which is next only to James, 
Prinsep’s, The Benares Illustrated. 


Rev. M. A. Sherring, a missionary, was long associated 
with Benares and Mirzapur. His big three volumes ‘On 
Hindu Tnbes and Castes’, (London, 1881 rep. 1974) are 
still held as a standard work on social history of India. 
His article on The Bhars’, published in The Pandit , later 
found place in the first volume (p. 360 ff.) of his above 
work. A. E. Ghough’s articles ‘Ancient Indian History’ and 
‘Widow-mamage’ are valuable additions to India’s social 
and political history based on Sanskrit sources. 


When George Biihler (1807-1898) was Professor at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, he found that Sanskrit texts 
for t e use o students were needed. He submitted his 
proposal, in collaboration with Professor F. Kielhom, for 
the pub^nmn of Sanskrit Classics, which appeared first 
in The Bombay Educational Record, Vol. II, 1866, later 
reproduced in The Pandit 

f^ etC ^ es Pandits published as obituaries 
arC . t 6 va * ua ble sources of information about 

their con ns a nd other literary activities. Review-ar¬ 
ticles, epigraphical notes, ^ brie f 

communications ad- 
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dressed to the Editor of The Pandit , are also of equal 
interest to scholars in general and Indologists in particular. 

I express my deep sense of gratitude to our Vice- 
Chancellor, Professor Vidyaniwas Misra, for his valuable 
guidance in making this work presentable. Dr. Harish 
Chandra Mani Tripathi, Publication Officer of the Univer¬ 
sity deserves my grateful thanks for supporting and helping 
me in preparing this work. Sri Ravi Prakash Pandya of 
the Tara Printing Works, Varanasi, took special care for 
the neat and flawless printing. Acknowledgement is also 
due to Sri S. N. Sharma and Sri S. K. Chaudhari of the 
Photography Section in Sarasvati Bhavan Library, for 
photocopying delicate pages of The Pandit with care and. 
thoroughness. The editor would be grateful to any reader 
who cares to pass on his comments and suggestions for 
the improvement of the book in future editon. 


SarasvatT Bhavan, 
Varanasi : 


Dr. B. N. Misra 
Librarian 

Sampumanand Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi. 


The 30 th Nov., 1991 . 
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Remarks on Prof. Goldstiicker’s 
Enlarged Edition of Wilson’s Sanskrit 

Dictionary 1 

Pramada Dasa Mittra 

Assit. Anglo-Sanskrit Professor. 

Although but six parts of this great Dictionary have yet 
appeared, not finishing even the first letter, a cursory glance 
over the pages is sufficient to strike the reader with the uncom¬ 
mon arduousness of the task which this eminent Sanskritist has 
. undertaken. There is sacrcely a page in the work that does not 
bear ample testimony to the vast erudition, profound grammati¬ 
cal knowledge and extensive researches of the author. But the 
work which the Professor has projected, is I think, too vast to be 
accomplished by one man. Instead of contenting himself with 
giving all the different tneanings of words, each illustrated, when 
necessary, by one or two examples, the Professor often writes 
under them elaborate articles on subjects connected with his¬ 
tory, philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, etc. replete with a super¬ 
abundance of quotations drawn from an infinite variety of 
sources. The consequence of this attempt to do too much is, that 
inaccuracies and errors have crept in, which are, not unfrequent- 
ly, serious and bewildering. 

I shall point out a few errors committed in the interpreta¬ 
tion of some of the technical terms used in Rhetoric. The 
Professor writes: — 

— A word e.g., the Tika on the Sahityad.: srf^cflfa- 
fcmqift’i) (i.e. those who argue that the words of a sentence are 
logically connected) 

Street eftf: — [f?**!?:]. 

The term atfaqrc is not used, as the Professor supposes, in 
the sense of Word in the compound 3rfre?nfa«lFreTf<FT: but in that 


1. Pan. 1, 1 (June 1, 1866) 9-10. 
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of expression, or an act of expressing. 3iPeidifa*tnctifVi: (those who 
hold the expression.of the logically connected) is the disignation 
of the Mimamsakas, as contradistinguished from the old 
Naiyayikas, the (i.e. those who hold the logical 

connection of the expressed). The former rejdct the tenet of the 
latter that the words of a sentence at first severally suggest dis¬ 
tinct ideas, the connection whereof is afterwards suggested by the 
sentence as a whole, through that power belonging to it which is 
termed Purport. For, according to them, all our notions of agent, 
action, object, instrument, position and the like being necessari¬ 
ly connected, the words cannot convey distinct notions to be 
connected afterwards, but convey them already connected. 

“^Pdciisf— Having an unknown or an unusual meaning (as 
a word; in rhetoric considered as one of the q. v.; e.g. if the 
word ,, T?[ animal, is used in the sense of sacrificial animal in a 
poetical passage, while it has this sense only in the ritual litera¬ 
ture, or with the intention of implying timidity which it does not 
imply.” 

The above term means ‘Having an improper signification.’ 
The passage referred to by the Professor is: — 

^ is not faulty here because it is used in the sense of 
sacrificial animal, that meaning being by no means restricted to 
the ritual literature, but because it does imply timidity or 
wretchedness which was not intended to be implied, being in¬ 
consistent with the character of a hero 

“sfTCtftRT — Thrown off, shot off; e.g. 

m RHiidi: wf% cnr to i 

d^lMtUMdSKl tilclvtimi y: TFRt II 

The above stanza is no exemplification of the present word, 
for the sandhi is i s no t to be separated thus — ^ + 

^ + arotrfarercvbut thus^mtpRRR:, as the former analysis 
brings in t he u nmeaning expletive ^ Besides, the etymology of 
the word sttoPrt can not well warrant its use in the sense of 
thrown off,\ much less in that of shot off. The following line of an 
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exactly similar import, occurring in the same book, viz, the 
Sahitya-darpana, from which the above couplet is taken, seems 
to favour the latter analysis : — 

The Professor’s rendering (p. 98 r c. 2, 1.9), therefore, 
should be altered thus : “Wherever falls the look of woman 
there fall sharpened arrows; I think therefore that the God of 
love runs before them with his bow furnished with arrows '’ 

"awt-Hd^Rl— Not conveying accurately by a sentence the 
intended sense, (a) by connecting syntactically words which have 
no logical relation to each other, or (b) by disconnecting syntac¬ 
tically words which are logically connected, or (c) by erring in 
the mode of connection; e.g. (a) in the sentence ; — 

dlR?l^)*KHWRd: ^ftcTT: 

xKdd^ldl^ 1 ^R*ldl : I 
IfJcFT: «t>dlH<Mfd^tm: $HH|Ru|i 
Rb^^cMRdl^cblR RiRd RbR^dJcJIdirdd^ll 

There is no logical relation between the words in the rela¬ 
tive and those in the correlative sentence — ” 

The remark on the example is not correct, as will be evi¬ 
dent from the following translation of the stanza : 

‘They, the flames of whose triumphant energy drank up 
those streams of juice flowing from the temples of the divine 
elephants, who made the shades of Indra’s garden the places of 
their mirthful carousals, whose-the night-prowlers’— roarings 
troubled the prince of the gods- what have they done to thy 
satisfaction and in accordance with the report of their prowess?’ 

The blemish of the stanza consists in the use of the word 
SRraifH (night-prowler) in one of the Protatic, or relative, 
clauses, when, as representing the subject of the sentence, it 
ought to have been employed in the Apodosis, or correlative 


is a mistake of the printed Kavya-praka&a for ^*<dd?* 
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clause. The example is exactly similar to the one cited by the 
Professor to illustrate his second division of the fault, marked b. 

Having another sense (viz., one) What is at 
variance with (that of) the subject matter (as a sentence) — 
Kdvyapra. 1 3TTO si$dRw& ^ i *I*1T— 

dlfedT PRIM-G I 

the erotic character of which sentence, as the Kdvyapra. obser¬ 
ves, is at variance with the character of the poem where it oc¬ 
curs.” 

The above stanza occurs in the 11th canto of the 
Raghuvariisa. It is scarcely necessary to add that its character is 
not erotic disgustful. It is faulty not because its character is at 
variance with that of the poem in which it occurs (which is not 
the case, as the Raghuvamsa is of a varied character and devotes 
more than one canto to erotic descriptions), but because its 
second sense is erotic and is incongruous with the principal 
meaning. 

Such errors are not confined to the explanation of technical 
terms. Words of common occurrence are also sometimes found 
misinterpreted. For instance, the word 3i^r, 1 instead of being 
rendered ‘not to be wet,’ is rendered ‘not to be distressed.’ This 
error however is Prof. Wilson’s and is only retained by the 
editor, The word besides other interpretations, is ex¬ 
plained to mean deceitful , and the following sadloka of the 
Mahabharata is cited to authorize this sense : — 

*8jt WM: I 


1. There is indeed a root l4ti<v given in Wilson and Radhakanta Deva 
and interpreted to lament or bewail. Even if it did mean to distress 
that would be no ground for setting aside, in the present inst an ce* 
the far more common.meaning of to wet. Need I here remind the 
reader of that well known sublime couplet of the Bhagavad gial — 
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sresqt is rendered ‘deceitful on account of his fu¬ 

ture appearance/ when it evidently means — ‘evil, with a good 
appearance.’ \ 

Nowhere however in the pages of the Dictionary, I feel 
myself bound to observe, is the reader disgusted with any of the 
faintest mark of that presumptuous and perverse pedantry 
which leads the author, while professing to write a Sanskrit Dic¬ 
tionary, outrageously to strip Sanskrit words of their native 
forms, and capriciously to force upon them foreign and uncouth 
shapes such as make it difficult even for those to recognize them 
who bear the most affectionate and natural relation to them— 
the Hindus. Great indeed would be the work— wondrous as the 
production of one man— though not entirely to be relied upon 
as an authority— even with errors such as have been pointed 
out, were there any chance of its ever being completed. As the 
case is, it is much to be wished that the Professor would cir¬ 
cumscribe the sphere of his work within narrower limits, and 
secure the chance of soon finishing a comprehensive Sanskrit 
and English Dictionary, the want of which is daily felt with grow¬ 
ing urgency. 1 


1. H. H. Wilson entrusted Goldstucker the task of preparing, the third 
edition of his Sanskrit English Dictionary. It was planned on a grand 
scale but was never completed. Ed. 




On the Ny5ya System of Philosophy, and 
the Correspondence of its Divisions with 
those of Modern Science 1 

J. R. Ballantyne 

Probably no one of our readers requires to be told, that the 
three leading schools of Indian philosophy are the Vedanta, the 
Samkhya , and the Nyaya. The first is an attempt to deduce a 
philosophical theory of the universe from the doctrines of the 
Vedas. Its conclusion is, the non-existence of anything besides 
God. The second is an attempt to account for the universe 
without the supposition of Deity at all. It keeps up for a long 
time a not very definite antithesis between Soul and Nature, and 
ends in a way which tasks all the ingenuity of its advocates to 
avoid the conclusion that the author of the system believed in 
the existence of neither the one nor the other. The third is not so 
mystical as the Vedanta , not so fanciful as the Samkhya', and, 
though mystical and fanciful enough, yet possesses a scientific 
character. This, we think, may be turned to useful account, and, 
with the view of showing how, we have proposed here to attempt 
to determine what correspondence may exist between its 
divisions and those of modern Science. Incidentally, we shall 
have occasion to vindicate the Hindu syllogism from some un¬ 
derserved reproach, and also to decline for it some undeserved 
commendation. 

One undeserved reproach that the whole system has met 
with, orginated, we think,in the practice of calling the Nydya the 
“Hindu logic,” under which character it can not but be regarded 
as meddling with a great variety of irrelevant matters. But, if we 
bear in mind that it is an attempt to account for the universe, \ye 
must be aware that nothing whatever can lie beyond the 

1. Pan. 1, 2 (July 2, 1866) 22-25. From the pen of the lamented 

Dr. Ballantyne : reprinted from the extinct Benares Magazine, Vol I. 
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province of which it legitimately takes cognizance. The word 
nyaya, signifying “propriety, fitness, good government,” is 
derived from a verb signifying, “to go,” combined with a 
preposition signifying “in.” We are not prepared to decide how 
far this (“going in” a right way) may answer to the pedodos of 
the Greek; but we entertain no doubt that the proper way in 
which to regard the Nyaya, is in the light of what Harris calls, a 
“Philosophical Arrangement/' It is an attempt to treat “de om¬ 
nibus rebus,” or “de omni scibili,“ in some such well-ordered 
fashion as Coleridge inculcates the value of in his dissertation 
on “Method,” prefixed to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, the 
compilation of which his suggestion led to. 

For information respecting the writers on the Nyaya , and 
other particulars not bearing upon our present design, the 
reader can consult Mr. Colebrooke’s celebrated discourse pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. I.p. 
92-118, and re-published in the first volume of his “Miscel¬ 
laneous Essays.” The founder of the system, the inspired sage 
Gautama, left a collection of succinct aphorisms in five books. 
With the intention, apparently, rather of suplying what was in¬ 
complete in this exposition, than of disputing it, Kayada put 
forth another collection of similar aphorisms.— It is with 
Karidda’s arrangement chiefly that we are at present con¬ 
cerned. — In Bengal, we believe the student usually makes his 
first acquaintance with Karidda’s views in the pages of the 
Bhasa-pariccheda, a work of Visvanath Pancanana Bhatta, 
which, along with its commentary, the Sidhanta-muktavali of the 
same author, was published in Calcutta, under the authority of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, with the somewhat inap¬ 
propriate English title of “An Elementary treatise on the terms 
of Logic.” — A simpler compendium is the Tarka-samgraha of 
Annam Bhatta, whiph contains nearly all that we shall have 
occasion to refer to at present. 

Our author begins with an enumeration of the Categories, 
or most general heads, under one or other of which every name 
current in the world is capable of being classed. These are 
enumerated as follows : — “Substance (dravya), Quality (guria), 
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Action { karmma ), Community ( samanya ), Difference (visesa). 
Intimate or material Relation ( samavdya ), and Non-existence 
(abhava)” These seven our text-book designates by the term 
padartha, which, in ordinary language, means “a thing.” We 
shall not stay to enquire at present how far this popular applica¬ 
tion of the word may have served to give the system an ap¬ 
pearance of being more decidedly Realistic than in fact it is. 
Neither shall we stay to enquire whether Kaitfida’s Categories 
exhaust the matter of nomenclature, or whether they sub-divide 
it in the most unexceptionable fashion. These are enquiries to 
which we may address ourselves some other time, but are beside 
the business in hand. We ourselves, though we doubt whether 
the papdits will agree with us, to take the term paddrtha to have 
been used by Kai^dda in its etymological sense (padasya artha ) 
to signify “that which is meant by a word,” and of course the 
meaning of every word that is a common term must be com¬ 
prised under one or other of the categories which constitute a 
correct division of Names. 

The first of the Categories, viz.. Substance, is subdivided 
into the nine following; viz., “Earth, Water Light, Air, Ether, 
Time, Space, Soul and Mind.” Before sub-dividing these fur¬ 
ther, our text-book proceeds to sub-divide the second category, 
viz., Quality, of which there are reckoned twenty-four species; 
viz., “Colour, savour, odour, feel, number, quantity, individ¬ 
uality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity 
fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelligence, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, virtue, vice and faculty.” The third category, 
viz., Action, is sub-divided into “Casting upward, casting 
downward, Contraction, dilatation, and going on.“ The fourth 
category, viz., community, is divided into “the higher and the 
lower.” These bear to each other the relation of genus and 
species. The Differences, which make up the fifth category, are 
stated to be endless. The sixth category, or Intimate Relation, 
such as that between ajar and the clay of which it is formed, is of 
only one kind. The last category, Non existence, is split into four 
kinds, viz., antecedent non-existence, (or the state of anything 
before it began to be); emergent non-existence (or the state of 
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anything after it has ceased to be); absolute non-existence; and 
mutual non-existence, or difference. 

Having thus advanced a step in the sub-division of each 
category, our text-book reverts to the first of them, and proceeds 
to sub-divide Earth. This is stated to be of two-kinds, “Eternal, 
and Transient — Eternal in the form of Atoms, Transient in the 
form of Products.*' The same sub-division is made of Water, 
Light, and Air. Taking these together, we arrive here at one of 
the points beyond which the Hindu mind has not satisfactorily 
advanced. The division of matter into Atom and mass, provided 
nothing be assumed in regard to atoms that has not been fairly 
established, is a convenient one; and the division corresponds 
with the modern division of physical science into the Chemical 
and the non-Chemical. This, then, we note as the first point in 
the system at which we can distinctly and intelligibly acquaint 
the learned Hindu with one of our own marked scientific 
divisions. Matter, not in the form of atoms, is sub-divided into 
“organized body, organs of sense, and inorganic mass.” As 
regards the fanciful notion that the organs of sense are formed 
of the matter of the supposed elements, the reader can consult 
Professor H. H. Wilson’s edition of the Sdmkhya Kdrika, p.122. 
Of organized bodies we must necessarily ignore those which, to 
complete the system, the Nyaya, like Paracelsus, feigns the exist¬ 
ence of — firey in the solar realms— aqueous in those of Nep¬ 
tune— and aerial in the shape of goblins. But we agree with the 
Hindus that animals and plants have organized bodies, the dif¬ 
ference between the two being in general sufficiently well 
marked by their own criterion, the presence or absence of the 
power of locomotion. Here then, in the Nyaya arrangement, is 
the place for Zoology and Botany, descriptive, anatomical, and 
physiological. Again, when the unorganized products of matter 
are spoken of, we come to the consideration of the globe itself, 
which may be considered superficially, substantially, or as a unit 
in a larger system. Here then we place Geography, Geology, and 
Astronomy.— Leaving Ether as we find it, and passing over 
Time and Space, which metaphysicians in general are puzzled 
whether to regard as mere fictitious non-entities, or as the only 
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entities in their own right,— seeing that this “par nobile 
ffatrum.” must necessarily remain even were all else to be an¬ 
nihilated, we come to Soul, which our text-book defines as “the 
receptacle of knowledge.” This is divided into two — God, the 
Supreme Soul, unconnected with pain or pleasure, and the sould 
of living creatures, of which there is one to each body, distinct 
and eternal.— Here we may place Theology, and also Mental 
Philosophy, for the next topic that presents itself is the Mind, 
which our text-book regards as the “organ of the soul.” —Into 
the pertinency of the definition we are not now going to enquire. 

Our text-book, having disposed, for the present, of the 
category of Substance, now reverts to that of Quality. Of the 
qualities, those cognizable by the senses, and considered as 
phenomena existing only in as much as they are perceived, can 
be best disposed of when the senses themselves are under con¬ 
sideration. Considered objectively as the causes, in posse, of 
phenomena, they come under another division — that of Motion 
or Action, where we place Mechanics in its widest acceptation. 

The citation of the Qualities of Number and Quantity, fixes, 
in the system, the place of the corresponding sciences, on which 
we need not dwell. 

As the objective qualities (or causes of sensation), Colour 
&c., belong to the division of Motion, so the qualities of Intel¬ 
ligence, Memory and the like, must be remitted to that division 
in which we placed Mental Philosophy; and from the division 
would branch out the department of Ethics, private and public, 
occupying itself about the qualities “Volition. Virtue, Vice,” &c. 

.Under the head of Intelligence our text-book treats of 
Cause and Effect, in terms directly answering to those of Aris¬ 
totle, and of course readily resolvable into the simpler language 
of modern philosophy. Under the same head it treats largely of 
Inference, which as we have already remarked, appears to have 
been too generally regarded as the only province with which the 
Nydya was legitimately concerned. 

Deduction ( anumana ) is defined as the efficient cause of an 
inference or conclusion ( aunmiti ). “An inference (< anumiti ),” our 
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text-book goes on to say, “is knowledge” produced from a logi¬ 
cal datum (pardmarsa ). The logical datum consists of the 
knowledge of a general principle comblined with the knowledge 
that the case in question is one to which it is applicable ( vyapti - 
visista-pak^adharmaid-jnana.) For example, the knowledge that 
‘This hill is characterized by invariably-fire-attended smoke’ is a 
logical datum, the knowledge produced from which, viz. that 
‘The hill is fiery,’ is an inference.” 

Now, in this form of the syllogism (which we do not find 
alluded to in Mr. Colebrooke’s essay,) there is neither more nor 
less than there is in the Aristotelic syllogism. The wonder would 
have been if there had. The first formal difference observable, is 
the wrapping up of the premises in one logical datum. The 
reason for preferring to regard these as two inseparable mem¬ 
bers of a single statement appears to be this, that it is only when 
simultaneously present to the mind, that the pre mis es suggest 
the inference, and this simultaneousness of cognizance is 
secured by combining the two assertions in a period, or sen¬ 
tence, of which the whole becomes intelligible only when the 
last word in it has been uttered. It might appear that such a form 
of statement is not the most convenient for enabling an objector 
to declare which part of it his objection applies to— but this, 
were it granted, does not matter— for we shall find that the 
Naiyayikas have another way of arranging their argument, when 
it is to be brought under the consideration of another person. If 
we separate the two members of the logical datum in the ex¬ 
ample above-cited, we obtain the following: — 

“Whatever smokes is fiery: 

The hill smokes: 

Therefore the hill is fiery.” 

Another formal difference that requires to be noticed is the 
fact, that whilst the Buropean logic employes a phraseology 
founded on classification, the Nyaya, in testing the validity of an 
argument, operates by means of the terms on which a classifica¬ 
tion would be based. The former infers that “Kings are mortal,” 
because kings are men— a class of beings who are mortal. The 
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latter arrives at the same inference by means of the considera¬ 
tion that mortality is inherent in humanity and humanity in 
kings. We shall not here enquire how far the habitual employ¬ 
ment of abstract terms as the foundations of all truth, may help 
to foster Realistic notions. What we wish to impress in regard to 
this is, the necessity (if both parties wish to understand each 
other) of acquiring readiness and dexterity in transforming the 
one phraseology into the other, — for, a person habituated to the 
one form, finds the other at first both repulsive and perplexing, 
because the rules which he has previously been accustomed to 
trust to, do not apply directly to the form of expression 
propounded, and are of no use to him till he has got the matter 
into the shape in which it might have been advantageously 
presented to him at the outset. The European logician will have 
no difficulty in bringing to the test of his own rules a statement 
presented to him in any intelligible shape by a pandit or any one 
else, but he will place a needles obstacle in the way of his own 
argument, if he leaves to a pandit the task of doing the same 
thing for himself. 

Here then is the place, in the Nyaya system, to be allotted 
to Deductive Logic, and also to the process of Induction, which 
is indicated, in the above-quoted definition of the logical datum, 
by the term vyapti a term importing the invariable attendance of 
a given property on its ascertained sign. 

In regard to the import of a proposition which the logic of 
Europe calls a Universal Affirmative, such as “All men are mor¬ 
tal,” the Naiydyika would say that there is pervading inherence 
(vyapti) of mortality in humanity— and he would state the 
proposition thus:— “Where there is humanity, there is mor¬ 
tality.” In elucidation of two other terms connected with the 
important question of vayapd-niscaya , (or the “ascertainment of 
pervading inherence” as we would propose to render the term 
Induction,) we may remark that, in a Universal Affirmative, the 
predicate, or major term, connotes the “pervader” (vydpaka) or 
invariable concomitant of the characteristic connoted by the 
subject, or minor term, which is “pervaded” (vyapya) by it. The 
term pak?a, quoted a little way back, means the subject, or 
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minor term, of the conclusion; and the compound word of which 
it forms a part, pak$a-dharmatd means “the possession of the 
character which entitles its possessor to the subject of the 
conclusion”— the condition of a mountain, for instance, in so 
far as the vyapya, or characteristic connoted by the subject of the 
major premiss, viz., the characteristic “smoke,” belongs to the 
mountain, which is thereby entitled to be the subject of the 
conclusion. In the language of European logic, it is the agree¬ 
ment of the minor term of the syllogism with the middle term. 

The expression “ vyaptivisista-paksadharmata-jhanam ” cor¬ 
responds to the Aristotelic “dictum de omni et nullo,” for it tells 
us that the knowledge constituting an inference results from the 
knowledge that the subject of the proposition to be proved pos¬ 
sesses a characteristic which is invariably accompanied by the 
property the presence of which in the subject we wish to estab¬ 
lish. This is tantamount to saying, in terms of the classificatory 
view, that what may be asserted of every individual in a class, 
may be asserted of any individual which can be ascertained to 
belong to the class” — things being spoken of as belonging to a 
class for no other reason than their possessing a common char¬ 
acteristic. The statement of the Nyaya include the “dictum de 
nullo, because the absence ( abhava ) of a characteristic is reck¬ 
oned as itself a characteristic. 

Of the process of Induction our text-book gives the follow¬ 
ing account. “Having repeatedly observed, in “the case of culi- 
naiy hearths and the like, that where there is smoke there is fire, 
having assumed, that the concomitancy is invariable ,” and so on 
: - but we may as well let our author finish his sentence - 
“having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to whether 
there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the mountain, one 
recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire where there is 
smoke”.-This recollection of a previously established general 
principle, belongs to the same place in the logical system as the 
Enthymeme. The un-expressed premiss is held by the Greek to 
be “in the mind,” by the Hindu “in the memory.” 

The arrival at a conclusion in the manner above desc¬ 
ribed is said to be a process of “Inference for one’s 
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{svdrthdnumona)— and this is all that belongs to European 
Logic, even when the term is taken in the extended sense 
preferred by Mr. J. S. Mill, so as to include the process of 
Induction. 

Injustice has been done to the Nyaya system by treating as 
its Logic what is in reality its Rhetoric. This we shall proceed to 
explain, after having shown where Gautama and Kanada 
stopped short in their analysis of the reasoning process, whilst 
Aristotle took the further step of separating the matter of the 
syllogism from the form of it, and showing that the latter can be 
made the subject of a science as abstract and as certain as Arith¬ 
metic. And what wonder is it that the Hindu mind did not take 
this magnificent stride, when the European mind (in the bulk of 
the individual minds that go to make up its aggregate) has posi¬ 
tively slid back from the point that had been thus attained? 

1 Hampered by the currency of a nomenclature founded on 
the correct analysis which they did not correctly apprehend. 
Locke and Stewart and their followers ended by being inferior 
logicians to the Brahmans, whose logic offers a correct analysis 
so far as it goes, though they hold that to be one (as, in their 
physics they still do air or water) which a more searching analysis 
has discovered to be of two constituent parts. We take leave, in 
passing, to offer our thanks to Mr. Knighton for the very neat 
way in which he has shown that Bacon is not chargeable with 
holding the inaccurate opinions on this subject which have been 
imputed to him by those who, holding an inaccurate opinion 
themselves, though that they were doing a service to Bacon in 
attributing it to him also. Mr. Knighton (in his lecture delivered 
to the students of the Hindu College, Calcutta, on “The utility of 
the Aristotelian Logic,”)allots to Bacon the precise amount of 
blame due to his neglect in not guarding against the misapplica¬ 
tion of so weighty an authority as his own, by directing his cen¬ 
sures (at the commencement of the organum) explicitly, instead 
of implicitly, against the abuse of a science, of the legitimate use 
of which he subsequently indicates his thoroughly correct ap¬ 
preciation be difficult to anticipate Bacon’s reply to 

1. Pan. 1, 3 (Aug. 1, 1866) 38-40. 
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this residuary censure. Some other time we may throw it into the 
shape of a dialogue among the parties concerned. 


With regard to the difference of opinion existing among 
thinking men in Europe as the the proper province of Logic, the 
title of Professor De Morgan’s work, from which we gave ex¬ 
tracts in an earlier Number of the Benares Magazine, supplies 
the means of getting rid of all that is of any moment in the 
controversy. “Formal Logic” is an abstract Science, just as 
Arithmetic or Algebra is. Whatever therefore is not, as in Al¬ 
gebra, expressible by symbols, the meaning of which, provided it 
do not change without notice being given, does not require to be 
known, lies beyond the province of that distinctly bounded 
science to which exclusively Whately restricts the name of 
Logic— a name which, in order to accommodate the world in 
general and put an end to misconception, may advantageously 
we think, retain the badge put upon it by De Morgan, though, to 
Whately s eye, it must always suggest a tautology, and, to his 
hnnd if not his lips, a protest against the inveterate abuse of 
anguage which rendered the tautology expedient. To state the 
case in homely language, the term had been so long ill-handled, 
that it indispensably required patching; and Professor De Mor¬ 
gan has patched it so neatly, that though not as good as new, it is, 
as patched, better than anything that could be substituted for it.* 


Before 3 uit ting the subject of Formal Logic, for which 
( like an ass for a thistle,” as a practical man might illustratively 

Zmlti 7V"? 3 lildng ’ let us advert to the question how ft 
“““‘ hal ’ by th , e " lse - is to say, by the people who make 
money, formal logic, is scouted as an abstraction; whilst 
• 1 equally abstract is admitted as Gospel, “accord¬ 

ing to Cocker,” by men who admit no Gospel of any other 
description. The answer “lies in a nut-shell”- in the difference 
between the tangible, reddish-brown, marketable solidity of a 

half-penny, and the intangible, unmarketable, unprofitable na¬ 
ture of truth. 


To return to our text-book- the author tells us that man 
after having, to the satisfaction of his own mind inferred the 
presence of fire from the perception of smoke, may wish to 
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impart his conviction to another. In other words — having ascer¬ 
tained the truth as a logician, he may wish, as a rhetorician, to 
establish it to the satisfaction of somebody else. Here we step 
distinctly out of the province of Logic, and enter that of 
Rhetoric. In order to show that, in saying so, there is not here a 
case of “holding a candle to the sun,“ or a case where “there 
needs no ghost” to tell us what is told, we proceed to quote from 
Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, of which he promises a continuation. 
The non-fulfilment of the promise (Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 
I.p. 267) we lament. 

Mr. Colebrooke says (p. 292 ibid ) : — 

“A regular argument, or complete syllogismpiydya), consists of five 
members ( avayava ) or component parts, ,1st, the proposition 
( pratijna)\ 2nd, the reason (hetu or apadesa ); 3rd, the instance 
(udaharana or nidar&ma ); 4th, the application (upanaya ); 5th, the 
conclusion (nigamana). Example : — 

1. This hill is fiery : 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokes, is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking : 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

“Some,” Mr. Colebrooke adds, (alluding, in a note, to the 
followers of the Mimarhsa school,) “confine the syllogism 
“( nyaya ) to three members; either the three first, or the “three 
last. In this latter form it is quite regular.” Dr. Heinrich Ritter 
(“History of Ancient Philosophy,” vol. 4, p. 365 of Morrison’s 
translation) does not grant even thus much. Amidst all the 
perplexity that he left in by the scantiness of the information at 
his command, “One point alone,” to him “appears certain,” in 
regard to the Naiyayikas, and that is, “that they can lay but slight 
claims to accuracy of exposition. This, he conceives, “is proved 
clearly enough by the form their syllogism, which is made to 
consist of five instead of three parts.” Into this disparaging 
opinion. Ritter may have been led by supposing that the ex- 
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ample in Mr. Colebrooke’s essay represented what answer to 
the European syllogism; whereas we have seen that what really 
answers thereto consists, not of five parts, but only of two. But, 
whilst Mr. Colebrooke is ready to admit that the syllogism of 
Gautama is “quite regular,” provided two of the members be 
lopped off; Ritter holds that not only are two of the members 
“manifestly superfluous,” but that “by the introduction of an 
example in the third, the universality of the conclusion is 
vitiated.” This is an injustice from which we have undertaken to 
vindicate the Nyaya, an injustice not chargeable upon Ritter, but 
upon the scantiness of his information. Those to whom he owed 
his information did not perhaps calculate upon the necessity 
under which so speculative a mind as his lies of drawing 
provisional conclusions — and they had better have been, under 
all the circumstances, stated as provisonal— not merely from 
what is adduced, but from the absence of what is not adduced. 
Our own conclusions, we beg it may be understood, are 
provisional only; and very much obliged shall we be to any one 
who can and will set us right in regard to any point which we may 
have misconceived. 

Not only, owing to the confounding of the Rheteorical with 
the Logical section of the Nyaya philosophy, has undeserved 
censure been directed against its Rhetoric, but equally un¬ 
deserved praise has been bestowed upon it, under the notion 
that its Rhetoric is a better kind of logic than that of Aristotle. 
Sir Graves Haughton (in his “ prodromus ,” p. 214, note.) after 
referring the reader who may take an interest, in the subject of 
Hindu logic, to the essay of Mr. Colebrooke from which we have 
recently been quoting, says: — 

“In the Asiatic Journal for February 1837, Colonel Vans Kennedy 
has given an exposition of Hindu logic; in which he differs, ap¬ 
parently with reason, from Mr. Colebrooke, and I think the follow¬ 
ing passage deserving of quotation ‘But it seems, at the same 
time, evident, that the argument of Gautama, and the syllogism of 
Aristotle, are too essentially different, in both form and substance, 
to admit of its being supposed that the one was derived from the 
other. For the validity of the syllogism depends on this axiom, that if 
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two tenns agree with one and* the same third, they agree with each 
other, but the nature and properties of the term which should be 
employed as the middle term have not been explained by Aristotle. 
Gautama, on the contrary, founds the conclusiveness of his argu¬ 
ment, on such a property being assigned, as a reason for affirming 
the proposition, as will prove the predicate, and, on the applicability 
of the reason being shown, by adducing, in its suport the instance of 
some object which possesses the property specified in the reason 
and predicate. In this case, therefore, it is not sufficient to lay it 
down as a rule, that if A can be attributed to every B, and B to every 
C then A is attributable to every C, and to frame syllogisms with the 
letters of the Alphabet : for the argument of Gautama cannot be 
formed, unless a distinct notion of the properties of the subjects by 
which the question is to be proved has been first conceived. When, 
however, this argument is duly considered, it will, perhaps, be ad¬ 
mitted, that it exhibits a more natural mode of reasoning than is 
compatible with the compressed limits of the syllogism, and that its 
conclusion is as convincing as that of the syllogism, p. 146.” 

To every reader who has derived his notions on logic, as 
Colonel Kennedy would seem to have done, from Lock, 
Stewart, Reid, Brown, or Campbell, the foregoing remarks will. 
appear to decide the matter. That Sir Graves Haughton should 
be among the number, we marvel. To any one who has read and 
understood Whately, it will be obvious that Colonel Kennedy’s 
mistake turns on his preference of Rhetoric to Logic, as if the 
one were the preferable of two articles of the same kind. We 
must therefore repudiate Colonel Kennedy’s irrelevant compli¬ 
ment to the Oration at the expense of the Syllogism; which com¬ 
pliment our Naiydyika, after having decided that the syllogism 
ought to have even more “compressed limits” than those as¬ 
signed to it by Aristotle, would assuredly have begged leave to 
decline. We have sought in vain (sending to Calcutta, Bombay, 
Agra, and elsewhere,) for the Number of the Asiatic Journal 
containing Colonel Kennedy’s Essay.— We are sure that we 
should learn much from the remarks of so eminent a Sanskrit 
scholar, though the passaage which we have been obliged to 
quote at secondhand, satisfies us that we should learn nothing 
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from Colonel Kennedy in regard to the analysis of the reasoning 
process. 

The five-membered expression, so far as the arrangement 
of its parts is concerned is a summary of the Naiydyika’s views in 
regard to Rhetoric, “an offshoot from Logic,” (see Whately’s 
Elements of Rhetoric, p. 6.) and one to which, after “the ascer¬ 
tainment of the truth by investigation,” belongs the estab¬ 
lishment of it to the satisfaction of another.” Disregarding what 
is called rhetorical artifice, Kartada directs his rhetorician to 
commence, as Euclid does, by laying down the proposition to be 
proved. The reason is next to be alleged; and then the general 
principle, or major premiss, is to be brought forward along with 
an example in confirmation. This is what Ritter objects to; — and 
if Logic, not Rhetoric, had been in question, the objection 
would have been relevant. But, remember that we are now con¬ 
cerned about Rhetoric, and read the following from Whately 
(Rhetoric p. 124) : “Aristotle accordingly has remarked on the 
expediency of not placing Examples in the foremost rank of 
Arguments: in which case, he says, a considerable number 
would be requisite; whereas, in confirmation, even one will have 
much weight.” With this view the Naiydyika cites his own ex¬ 
ample, confirmatory, and also suggestive. The auditor is then to 
be reminded that there is no dispute that the case in question 
possesses the character which brings it within the rule; and the 
oration winds up with the re-introduction of the original 
proposition in the new character of an established conclusion; 
just as Euclid’s argument winds up by re-introducing the now 
triumphant proposition with a flourish of trumpets in the shape 
of a “Quod erat demonstrandum,” Thus, rhetorically con¬ 
sidered, the five-membered expression is a very suitable frame¬ 
work for a straight-forward argumentative speech, making no 
appeal to the passions, and not hesitating to table, without exor¬ 
dium, the proposition which it undertakes to establish. Logically 
considered, the five-membered expression, with its suggestive 
example, is a combination of the Inductive with the Deductive 
Syllogism. — It aims at laying before the auditor, for his convic¬ 
tion, an exposition, conjointly, of the two processes which are 
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described as having previously led to the conviction of the 
speaker himself. 

Here then we would fix, in the Nyaya system, the place of 
Rhetoric, of which the Alankara-sastra, literally“the Institutes 
of Decoration,” may be regarded as an appendage, if we concur 
in Cicero’s decision, that an orator, having first found something 
to say, and in the next place disposed it judiciously, ought in the 
third place “vestire et ornare oratione.”— The Hindus have 
themselves associated Poetry with their Institutes of Decoration, 
and there is no occasion to disturb the arrangement. 

AVhilst Kandda, in his rhetorical section, gives the 
framework for a set harangue, to be delivered without interrup¬ 
tion, Gautama supposes an opponent, and a chairman, or 
Speaker of the House. In his first aphorism, (see the “Logical 
Aphorisms of Goutama,” published in Calcutta, p. 2; 
Colebrooke’s Essay, p. 265; or Ward’s “View, &c. of the Hin¬ 
doos, v. 4, p. 239)” he sketches, by an enumeration of the sixteen 
topics following, what may be regarded as “the natural history of 
a debate. What is to be admitted as proof (pramarta ) having 
een predetermined, and the subject of discussion (prameya) 
aving been mooted, the impartial chairman, not having yet 
card the arguments, is in a state of doubt (samsaya), both as to 
* s fact of the matter, and also as to there being any 
suffcient motive (prayojana)ior entertaining the question. The 
asserter of the proposition explains the importance of the ques¬ 
tion, which furnishes the motive for entertaining it; and he sup- 
P® rts _ own opinion on the matter by citing examples 
\dr?tdnta) sufficient, he conceives, to make out an established 
case ( siddhanta ). An opponent rises, and takes the reasoning to 
pieces (avayava), putting it, that is to say, into the form of the 
five membered discourse, and trying to show its insufficiency. 
The first speaker makes a refutation (tarka) of these objections, 
and thus furnishes confirmation (nirnaya) of his own position. 
The objector, who, being, by hypothesis, in the wrong, is of 
course obstinate, begs that a fair discussion (vada) may be al¬ 
lowed; and he proceeds to offer a wrangling rejoinder ( jaJpa ); 
and, in default of better arguments, he brings forward cavils 
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(vitapda), fallacies ( hetvabhasa ), ambiguous expressions, and 
such-like disingenuous artifices ( chala ). By these unworthy 
proceedings he lays himself open to the confutation (jati) to 
which a reasoner is liable who evidently contradicts himself, and 
the assembly being no longer disposed to listen to him, he is 
voted a nuisance and finds himself in the predicament of being 
rebuked ( nigraha-sthana ) by the president, who puts him down, 
and declares that “the Ayes have it.” 

Kaqada y s six categories belong, in the foregoing enumera¬ 
tion of topics, to the head of prameya— things, the existence of 
which is to be proved. 

After the rhetorical section of our text-book, we come to 
the chapter on Fallacy, or “the more appearance of a reason” 
(i hetvabhasa ). The examples, as might have been expected, are 
all regarded as being “extra dictionem,” and the refutation is 
made to turn on the citation of instances in which there is 
avowedly present or avowedly absent that property, the exist¬ 
ence of which in the subject (pak§a ) is in question.— “That 
which certainly possesses the property in question,” says our 
text-book, “is called an instance on the same side ( sa-pak$a ); as 
the culinary hearth, in our example. That which is certainly 
devoid of the property in question is called an instance on the 
opposite side (vi-paksa); as the great deep lake, in the same 
example.” 

The sa-pakya corresponds to Bacon’s instantiae convenient 
tes “quae in e&dem nature conveniunt, per materias licet dis- 
simillimas.” The vi-pakya answers to the instantiae “quae natura 
datfi privantur” - (Organum, Lib. 2. Aph. xi. and xii.) 

The five kinds of allegation that present merely the 
semblance of a reason (hetvabhasa), are specified as follows: — 
(1) that which would prove too much “(savyabhicara; (2) that 
which would prove the contradictory ( viruddha ); (3) that than 
which there is a stronger argument on the other side 
(satpratipak$a); (4) the inconclusive (asiddha); and (5) the self- 
refuted (i badhita ).” “The alleged reason which would prove too 
much,” ( sa-vyabhicdra, — i.e. which wanders away to cases 
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where the property is absent, instead of being exclusively 
predicable in cases where the property is present,) is described 
as “that which has several conclusions” (besides the one 
wanted.) “As, for instance, if one should say, The mountain is 
fiery, because the existence of the mountain is capable of 
proof,” (the reason assigned would be liable to this objection,) 
“because the capability of having its existence proved, belongs 
(equally) to a lake, which is characterized by the absence of 
fire.” 

The result of this, translated into the language of European 
logic is this, that in such a case an opponent would deny the 
supressed premiss, essential to the validity as an argument — viz. 
that ‘All that is demonstrable is fiery” — the truth of which is a 
question not of formal logic but of fact — a question to be deter¬ 
mined by inductive investigation. If the suppressed premiss be 
merely that “Some things demonstrable are fiery,” then of 
course the middle term is not distributed. 

It is obvious (see Whately’s Logic, Book 3, § 1) that it is 
impossible, in the case of a fallacy propounded as an En- 
thymeme, to tell whether the fallacy is in the form or in the 
matter; but there is no doubt that our text book views it as 
residing in the matter, seeing that what is brought forward, in 
'refutation, is an instance designed to disprove the universality of 
the suppressed major. 

Under the same division of fallacies our text-book places 
two other varieties— that in which the reason alleged is “not 
common” (< asadharana ), being a property of the subject under 
consideration and of nothing besides, — and that which is “non¬ 
exclusive” ( anupasamhan ). Of the former the example given is, 
“Sound is eternal, because it has the nature of sound”; on which 
our text-book remarks that “the nature of sound resides in 
sound alone, and in nothing else, whether eternal or non-eter¬ 
nal.” This fallacy corresponds to what has been ungallantly 
termed “Ladies’ logic”— the proving of a proposition by 
reassserting it “It is so” “Why?” - “because it is so.” Of the 
other variety, the example given is, “Everything is non-eternal, 
because the existence of everything is capable of proof.” To this 
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our text-book objects, that “since every thing is taken as the 
subject of the “proposition, nothing is left to furnish examples,” 
by means of which the truth of the assertion might be tested. 
This view of the matter is taken under the impression that truth 
can be ascertained only by an induction of examples, the 
Naiyayikas agreeing rather with Mr. Mill than with Mr. 
Whewell on this point. 

Of the second class of fallacies we find the following ex¬ 
ample— “Sound is eternal, because it is created”— an argu¬ 
ment to be rejected, according to our text-book, because the fact 
of its having been created implies, not eternity, but the negation 
thereof. In this case the denial of the major, viz., that “Every¬ 
thing created is eternal,” rests on the ground that the very 
reverse is the fact. Whether sound be created or uncreated, is a 
disputed point among Indian philosophers, — the Grammarians, 
of course, taking the side in the dispute which tends most to 
exalt the subject-matter of their own science. 

As an example of the third class of fallacies, we are told that 
if one should argue that “Sound is eternal, because it is audible, 
as the nature of sound ( sabdatva ) is (by both parties admitted to 
be,)” it might be argued with equal force, on the other side, that 
“Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product —as ajar is.” 

Wherever there appears to be an equiponderance of argu¬ 
ments, the case is of course one for further enquiry into facts. As 
for the example just quoted, a Buddhist would dispose of it by 
denying that anything exists in reality answering to the term 
sabdatva, “the abstract nature of sound.” Granting that there 
were such a thing, and that it were eternal as here assumed, 
there is a fallacy of equivocation in the attribution to it at once 
of the terms “audibleness” and “eternity.” The term sabdatva is 
audible, like other words, only in the sense of what is called in 
the Logic of the Schools its suppositio materialis (the anukarana 
of the Sanskrit Grammarians) — in so far as it is a pronounce-, 
able collection of vowels and consonants; but it is held to be 
eternal in quite a different sense— in the sense it is no more 
audible than is the abstract nature of a jar, or any other kindred 
Pseudo-Platonic Universal. 
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The fourth class of fallacies, that of the inconclusive (asid- 
dha ) is sub-divided into three kinds, (1) “where there is not 
established the existence of any such locality as that where the 
property is alleged to reside” (asrayasiddha ); (2) “where the 
inconclusiveness is apparent from the form of the expression” 
(svarupasiddha); and (3) “where invariableness of concomitancy 
is not established,” (yyapyatvasiddha) . As an example of the first 
kind, our text-book supposes one to argue that “The sky-lotus is 
fragrant, because the nature of a lotus resides in it, as in the 
lotuses of the lake.” And it is remarked that “the sky-lotus 
which is here (alleged as) the locality (of the nature of a lotus) 
does not exist.” — Mr. Mill (Logic, vol. 1, p. 200,) treating of the 
nature of Definition, has the following remarks, which noticeab¬ 
ly illustrate the case in hand. 

He says: — 

“Let this, for instance, be our definition; A dragon is a serpent 
breathing-flame. This proposition, considered only as a definition, is 
indisputably correct. A dragon is a serpent breathing flame : the 
word means that. The tacit assumption, indeed, (if there were any 
such understood assertion,) of the existence of an object with 
properties corresponding to the definition, would, in the present 
instance be false. Out of this definition we may carve the premisses 
of the following syllogism” :— 

“A dragon is a thing which breathes flame. 

But a dragon is a serpent! 

From which the conclusion is 

Therefore some serpent or serpents breathe flame?” — 

“An unexceptionable syllogism, in the first mode of the third figures, 
in which both premisses are true, and yet the conclusion false; which 
every logician knows to be an absurdity. The conclusion being false, 
and the syllogism correct, the premisses cannot be true. But the 
premisses, considered as parts of a definition, are ture : there is no 
possibility of controverting them. Therefore, the premisses con¬ 
sidered as parts of a definition cannot be the real ones. The real 
premisses must be”; 

“A dragon is a really existing thing which breathes flame : — 
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A dragon is a really existing serpent: 

Which implied premisses being false, the falsity of the conclusion 
presents no absurdity.” 

The example given of an argument “the inconclusiveness of 
which is apparent on the face of it,” is the following: “Sound is a 
quality, because it is visible, as colour is,” — in the case of which 
argument, we are told, every one would perceive at once that 
“visibility does not reside in sound, for sound is recognized by 
the hearing” (not by vision). This is the case of notorious false¬ 
hood in the minor premiss. 

The third case in this class, viz., the case “where in variable¬ 
ness of concomitancy is not established,” exhibits an approach 
to a recognition of the formal necessity of the distribution of the 
middle term; —but, as treated, it falls under the head of the 
procedure “a dicto secundum quid, ad dictum simpliciter.” The 
example given is the following “The mountain must be 
smoky, because it is fiery;” whereupon our text-bok remarks 
justly, that things may be ignited, like a red-hot iron ball, without 
being smoky; and, less justly, that smoke can be looked for only 
where “wet fuel” is in the way. The term upcidhi (“a special 
cause for a general effefct” —Wilson’s Diet.) answers to the 
“quid” in the “dictum secundum quid.” 

Of the last kind of fallacy treated of, the futile or self- 
..contradictory, the following is given as an example “Fire is 
devoid of heat, because it is a substance, as ajar is.” In this case, 
says our text-book, the alleged proof is defeated by the opposi¬ 
tion of a thoroughly ascertained one— for we know, by the 
evidence of our senses, that “fire is hot.” — If we did not, the 
argument is not the less a non sequitur. 

Having thus pursued Fallacy down to its lowest hiding- 
place in sheer nonsense, our text-book goes on to cite com¬ 
parison as a separate kind of proof. We agree with the Sariikhya 
in declining to recognise this as a special kind of proof: — so we 
pass it over, and proceed to “Testimony” (sabda), which is 
defined as “the word of one worthy” (to be received as an 
authority). Here i 
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truth of history— a question of the greatest moment in our 
dealings with Hindu thinkers, and a question in regard to which 
we fear their notions are at present of the crudest. 

Our text-book next proceeds to some considerations about 
the nature of language, indicating the place in the system for the 
Philosophy of grammar: — and then come some of the Qualities 
which we have already remitted to the province of Psychological 
and Ethical science; our text-book itself here remarking that 
“the eight qualities in the list, beginning with “Intellect, belong 
to Soul only.” 

The last of the qualities, viz., Faculty ( sarhskdra ) is said to 
be of three kinds, viz. (1) Momentum (vega); (2) Imagination 
{bhavanaY, and (3) Elasticity (sthitisthapaka). It seems strange 
to class together things so seemingly different as these three. 
Our own view of the classification, (which those pandits that we 
have got to understand us seem to concur in,) is this — that for 
the production of such an effect, or the establishment of such a 
product, as a jar, two causes at least must co-operate; viz. the 
maker and the material: — for the clay may be said to make the 
jar, as reasonably as the potter can be said to make it. So again, 
in order that there may be Perception, both the Mind and an 
external Object must co-operate. But equally in the case of the 
Mind’s exerting the faculty of Memory, of a bent bow’s righting 
itself on the removal of the strain, and of a body’s continuing its ’ 
course after disjunction from that which orginated the motion, 
an agent is recognized as operating by itself. Looking at the 
etymology of the word samskara— (sam “with,” and kri 
“do”) — one might imagine the word to be better fitted to ex¬ 
press what is done, by the mind, &c. in co-operation with some¬ 
thing else, than what is done without such co-operation : but 
occasionally, in a compound verb, the separate force of the con- 
stitnent elements is nearly as little obvious as the character of 
the acid or the alkali in a neutral salt. 

Our text-book, having finally disposed of the two first 
categories— Substance and Quality,— reverts to the third — 
that of Action, which is defined as “consisting in motion.” — 
Here, as we stated before, we find the place, in the Nyaya sys- 
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The Eternity of Sound : 

A dogma of the MImamsa 1 


Dr. Ballantyne 

At page 05, vol. 1, of Mr. Colebrooke’s Collected Essays , 
where he is treating of Jaimini’s system of philosophy, the 
Mimarhsa, we read as follows — “In the first chapter of the 
lecture occurs the noted disquisiton of the Mimarhsa on the 
original and perpetual association of articulate sound with 
sense.” What this dogma means, and why the question forced 
itself upon Jaimini at the opening of his work, we here propose 
to consider. 

“The object of the MImamsa” — to employ the words of 
Mr. Colebrooke, — “is the interpretation of the Vedas ”. As he 
adds, — “Its whole scope is the ascertainment of duty”. This is 
declared in the opening aphorism, which interspersing an ex¬ 
planatory comment, we may render as follows — “Well, then, [O 
student, since thou hast read the Vedas while residing in the 
family of thy preceptor], therefore a desire to know Duty [which 
knowledge, without further aid, thou wilt scarcely gather from 
the texts with which thy memory is stored, ought now to be 
entertained by thee].” 2 But what do you mean by “Duty?” — 
enquires the sutdent. To expound the entire import of the term 
would be difficult, if not impossible, at the outset; so Jaimini, 
following the recognised method of laying down a “charac¬ 
teristic” (lak^aria), by which the thing, though not fully 
described, may be securely recognised, decalres as follows — “A 
duty is a matter which may be recognised [as a duty] by the 
instigatory character [of the passage of Scripture in which it is 
mentioned]. 3 As Mr. Colebrooke observes — “Here duty in- 

l.Pan. 1, 5 (Oct. 1, 1866) 68-71. (Reprinted from the extinct Benares 
Magazine, August, 1852). 
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tends sacrifices and other acts of religion ordained by the Vedas. 
The same term ( dharma ) likewise signifies virtue , or moral 
metrit; and grammarians have distinguished its import accord¬ 
ing to the gender of the noun. In one (the masculine), it implies 
virtue; in the other (neuter), it means an act of devotion. It is in 
the last-mentioned sense that the term is here employed.” We 
may add, in explanation of this, that the discussion of the gender 
of the word was provoked by Jaimini’s choosing to employ the 
masculine form (as may be observed in the original aphorism 
given in the note), instead of the neuter. To the query, why 
Jamini was guilty of this grammatical solecism, one of his com¬ 
mentators coolly replies — “ take [and be content with] as the 
reason thereof, the fact that he [Jaimini] is a great sanctified 
sage, — [and therefore entitled to give the word what gender he 
pleases].” Arguments of this lofty Pope Hildebrand order, which 
were doubtless rolled out with unction et ore rotundo, in the 
palmy days of Hinduism, the Bramans now-a-days are most 
amusingly ashamed of; — those of them, at least, who are not 
prepared to join cordially in a broad grin over the 
“bumptiousness” of the pretention. 

Whilst Jaimini contents himself with giving in the first in¬ 
stance, a ‘characteristic’ by which duty may be recognised, his 
commentator supplies an account of its nature , — i. e. what 
constitues that a Duty to which the characteristic in question 
belongs. According to him, what constitutes anything a Duty is 
“the fact of its not producing more pain than pleasure — [or, in 
other words, its being calculated to produce more pleasure than 
pain]. The agreement of this with the Benthamite definition of 
the Useful is noticeable. Another thing which we wish here to 
take an opportunity of noticing, is a correspondence, in point of 
terminology, between the systems of the East and of the West. 
That which constitutes anything what it is, was called by Plato its 
Idea. Aristotle disliked the term; and he sought to convey the 
same meaning by a term which the School-men rendered Form. 
Bacon adopted the word Form in this sense, and the exactly 
corresponding Sanskrit word — viz., svarupa — is the one here 
employed, and generally employed, to convey the notion of what 
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is the abiding cause of a thing’s being what it is. When a Hindu 
writer, at the opening of a treatise on anything says “I shall 
decalre the laksaya and thesvarupa of the thing in question”, he 
means to say, that he will tell first how we are to recognise the 
thing as the thing that we are talking about, and that he will tell 
next — all about it. The laksaria is the mark on the sealed pack¬ 
age, by which we recognise it among other packages; — the 
svariipa is the contents of the package. The reason why we think 
it worth while to advert to the import of the phraseology in 
question is this, that we ourselves once took a good deal of pains 
unprofitably to reconcile these two terms with the “genus” and 
the “specific difference” which together make up the 
“definition” according to European logic. The one set of terms 
and the other, however,'belong to different aspects of thought. 

To return to Jaimini — having intimated that the cause of 
our knowing anything to be a duty was simply an instigation, in 
the shape of a passage of Scripture holding out the promise of a 
reward for the performance of a given act, he next thinks proper 
to show how nothing else could be the evidence for it. “An 
examination”, he says, “of the cause of [our recognising] it [ — 
viz., a duty, — is to be made];” 1 — and he explains, as follows, 
how our organs of Sense cannot supply the evidence of it. 
“When a man’s organs of sense are rightly applied to something 
extant , that birth of knowledge [which then takes place] is Per¬ 
ception, [and this Perception is] not the cause [of our recog¬ 
nising a duty], because the apprehension [by the senses] is of 
what is [then and there] existent, [— which an act of Duty is 
not]” 2 Since Perception is not the evidence of a thing’s being a 
duty, it follows, according to the commentator, that Inference, 
or Analogy, or anything else, “which has its root in Perception,’’ 
cannot be the evidence; and, consequently, precept — express 
or implied - is the only evidence of a thing’s being a duty. 

But here the doubt presents itself, whether the evidence in 
favour of a thing’s being a duty may not be as fallacious as is the 
evidence of the senses. According to the objector, _ “after 
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words and meanings have presented themselves, since the con¬ 
nection between the two is one devised by mem , — consisting, as 
it does, of the conventions which man has devised, — therefore, 
as sense-knowledge wanders away from truth when it mistakes 
mother-o’pearl for silver, so language is liable to part company 
with veracity in matters of assertion, and consequently the in- 
stigatory nature of a passage which, being couched in words is 
liable to be misunderstood, cannot be the instrument of certain 
knowledge in respect of duty”. Jaimini, in reply, denies that 
this doubt affects the evidence of Scripture. “But the natural 
[— 1 . e., the eternal and not conventional—] connection of a 
word with its sense, is [the instrument of] the knowledge there¬ 
of, and the intimation [of Scripture which is] infallible though 
given in respect of something imperceptible. This [according to 
our opinion as well as that] of Badarayana [the author of the 
Vedanta aphorisms] is the evidence [by means of which we 
recognise a duty], for it has no respect [to any other evidence - 
such as that of sense]. 1 Assertions in regard to ordinary things 
such as the assertion that there is fire in this or that place meet 
with credit, because people have opportunities of verifying such 
assertions by ocular inspection. This is not the case with regard 
to assertion that this or that act is a duty; and therefore Jaimini, 
- in the absence of the possiblity of verification, - rests the 
evidence of testimony, in the case of Scripture, on its infallibility. 
Tne mention of the name of Badarayana (who is the same as 
Vyasa), in this fifth aphorism goes to prove that Jaimini’s work 
the purva-mimdmscL Mr. Colebrooke’s rendering of the terras 
purva and uttara by “prior” and “later” (- see Essays. , vol i pp 
227 and 295 -) would seem to have led Dr. Ritter to suppose 
that Jaimini’s system was the earlier in order of publication Dr 
Ritter says (at p. 376 vol. iv. of his History of Philosophy, - 
Morrison’s version -) that “according to Colebrooke, the’ad- 
herents of this school may be divided into the earlier and the 
later”, - and then he goes on to speak of “the older and 
genuine Vedanta - but in fact the terms “prior” and “later” 
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refer not to time but to the divisions of the Veda which Jaimini 
and Vyasa respectively expound, — the latter directing his atten¬ 
tion to the Upani$ad-s, or theological, sections, which should last 
in order. The wprd mimamsa means “a seeking to understand” 
— and the piirva mimamsa is “a seeking to understand the prior 
(or ritual portion of the Vedas'*), while uttara-mimamasa is “a 
seeking to understand the latter (or theological portion of the 
Vedas).*’ These two compounds, in short, to speak grammatical¬ 
ly, are not Karmadharaya but $asthitatpurusa. 

Jaimini, we have just seen, denies that the connection of a 
word with its sense is dependent on human convention. This he 
was obliged to do in order to remove the Vedas beyond the 
imputation of that fallibility which attaches to all that is devised 
by man. The eternal connection between a word and its sense, 
the commentator here remarks, “is dependent on the enternity 
of Sound ”, — seeing that if Sound were not eternal, then words 
which consist of sound could not be eternal, non consequently 
could the relation of such to their significations be eternal. 
Being compelled, therefore, to demonstrate that sound is eter¬ 
nal, Jaimini, in pursuance of the established method of proce¬ 
dure, first grapple with the arguments which, prima facie, might 
seem to countenance an opposite view of the matter. The first 
objection to the eternity of Sound is its being made by effort. 
Thus, according to Jaimini, “Some [— viz., the followers of the 
Nyaya — ] say that it is a product, for in the case of it, we see [the 
effort made for its production]” 1 Jaimini is far too secure in the 
strength of his own position, to be under any temptation to stop 
the mouths of objections before they have said their say. Half a 
dozen objections he allows to be tabled against the eternity of 
Sound, the second of them being “Because of its transitori- 
ness,” 2 — because “beyond a moment, it is no longer per¬ 
ceived.” Moreover, the Naiyayika-s contend, in the third place, 
that sound is not eternal, because it is stamped as factitious by 
the usage of language, — “Because of [our employing, when we 
speak of sound], the expression ‘making*.’* 3 When you talk of 
making something, as a jar for instance, you talk of something 
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that has a commencement, else where were the need of its being 
made ? Fourthly, according to the Naiyayikas, the alleged eter¬ 
nity of Sound is incompatible with its undeniable multeity ; — 
and the fact that multeity does belogn to it is inferred. “From its 
being simultaneously in another person [occupying a different 
place from some first person whom it also affects].” 1 According 
to the explanation of the scholiast, “The scope of the present 
objection is this, that an argument which establishes the eternity 
of sound will equally establish its unity ; and thus we shold have 
to admit that a numerically single and eternal entity is simul¬ 
taneously present to the senses, both of those near and those far 
off — which is an inconsistency.” And the Naiyayikas infer that 
Sound is not eternal, because, “Also, of the original and altered 
.forms” 2 of words, — a condition incompatible.with the change¬ 
lessness of eternity; - and, finally, because, “Also, by an multi¬ 
tude of makers there is a augmentation of it.” 3 A thousand 
lamps, rendering ajar manifest, do not make the jar seem larger 
than single lamp does; yet a thousand persons uttering a sound 
in concert, make a proportionately greater sound than one per¬ 
son does; so this must be a case not-of manifesting a previously 
existent sound, but of making one. 

Before stating the arguments in support of his own view, 
Jaimini addresses himself to the refutation of the foregoing ob¬ 
jections; and antecedently to this also he judiciously seeks to 
narrow the ground of contention by determining how far both 
parties agree. “But alike”, he says, “is the perception thereof” 4 , 
— according to both views — both agreeing that the perception 
of Sound is only for a moment, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to sound itself being momentary. But though 
acquiescent so far as this point- is concerned, Jaimini connot 
allow that the sound which we perceive for the moment was 
produced at the moment. He explains — “Of this [Sound], while 
it really exists, the non-perception at another time [than that 
when the sound is perceived] is due to the non-application [of a 
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manifester] to the object [— the then unheard sound 1 ].” In like 
manner a jar, seen by a flash of lightning is not then produced, 
nor does it cease to exist on its ceasing to be perceived. The 
same jar may be manifested for another moment by a sub¬ 
sequent flash. According to the commentator — “Sound is eter¬ 
nal, [as we are constrained to admit] by force of the recognition 
that “This is that same letter K” [ — viz., the same 2 sound that I 
heard yesterday, or fifty years ago — ], and in virtue of the law of 
parsimony ,” — one of the fundamental laws of philosophizing 
acknowledged by philosophers both of the East and of the West, 
and implying that we must never assume more causes of a given 
effect than are sufficient to account for it. Europeans hold that 
sound is due to vibration. Jaimini’s commentator admits that it 
is not perceived when there is no vibration; but with perverse 
ingenuity, he argues that the absence of vibration, or the still¬ 
ness of the air, is what prevents us from perceiving the sound, 
which never ceases to exist, whether perceived or not. “The con- 
juctions and disjuctions [—or undulations] — of the air issuing 
from the mouth, remove the still air which was the obstacle to 
the perception of sound, and thence it becomes perceptible.” 

Replying to the objection conveyed in Aph. 8, Jaimini says 
“This [expression ‘making’] means employing,” — we talk of 
making a sound when we only make use of it. Then, as for the 
objection that sound cannot be once, because its perception is 
present to many at a time, he replies, “the simultaneousness is 
as in the case of sun; 4 ” — which is explained to mean, that, “As 
the Sun, which is but one, is seen simultaneously by those sta¬ 
tioned in d'fferent places, so, like the sun, Sound is a great 
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2. In opposition to Mflnariisaka-s the Naiyayika-s .contend that the form 
of expression ‘This is that same letter K’ is grounded merely on the 
fact that the things referred to are of the same kind, — just as is the 
case with the expression ‘He has taken the same medicine that I did/ 
See the Siddhanta Muktavali, p. 103; and compare the remarks of 
Whately (in the Appendix to his Logic) on the ambiguity of the word 
‘Same’. 
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object, not a minute one” — such as cannot come at once under 
the cognizance of persons at any distance from one another. 
Then, as for the objection that sound cannot be eternal since it 
undergoes changes in the hands of the grammarian, he says — 
“This [— e.g. the letter y coming in the room oft — ] is another 
letter, not a modification” 1 — of that whose place it takes. As 
the commentator adds — “They is not a modification of the i as 
a mat is a modification of the straw. If it were so, then, as the 
maker of a mat is under the necessity of providing himself with 
straw to make it of, the man that employs the letter y would be 
under the necessity of taking the letter i to make it of.” Finally, 
to the objection that Sound must be a product, because there is 
the more of it the more numerous are those employed in 
making it, he replies — “It is the increase of noise that becomes 
great,” — and not of Sound. 

2 Here we begin to perceive that this notable dispute is 
somewhat of a verbal one, and that Jaimini does not mean by 
Sound what his opponents mean by it. Sound, according to 
Jaimini, like the music spoken of in Othello, is of a kind “that 
may not be heard 3 ,” — a “silent thunder” in its way. But let us 
hear Jaimini, who, having, disposed of the offered objections, 
proceeds to defend his own theory. “But it must be eternal 
[—this Sound—], because its exhibition is for the sake of 
another 4 ”, —and the commentator adds, in explanation, — “If it 
were not eternal, then, as it would not continue till the hearer 
had understood our meaning [—the perceived sound ceasing on 
the instant that it reaches the ear—] the understanding [of what 
was uttered] would not take place because of the absence of the 
cause; — for, — to explain further, the understanding of what is 

lit* n 

2. Pan. 1, 6 (Nov. 1, 1866) 86-88. Reprinted from the Benares Magazine, 

August, 1853. 

3. Clown. If you have any music that may not be heard, then to’t again; 

but, as they say, to hear music, the general doth not greatly care. 

Musician. We have none such, sir. 

Clown. Then put up your pipes. Othelo. Act iii, sc. 1. 
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uttered must follow — at however short an interval — the per¬ 
ception of the sound uttered; and'if the sound perish on the 
hearing, as the noise does, then being no longer in existence, it 
cannot be the cause of anything. If, on the other hand, it con¬ 
tinue to exist, for any period however short, after ceasing to be 
perceived, — it is impossible to assign any other instant at which 
there is any evidence of the discontinuance of its existence, — 
when its eternity is inferred. Moreover, as it is prospectively 
eternal, so was it antecedently, which he considers to be proved, 
“By there being everywhere simultaneousness 1 ” in the recogni¬ 
tion of it by ever so many hearers, who could not recognise it if it 
were a new production. For example, when the word cow is 
uttered, a hundred persons recognise the word alike; and, the 
commentator adds, “a hundred persons do not simultaneously 
fall into an error,” — this being as unlikely as it is that a hudred 
arrows discharged simultaneously by a hundred archers should 
all by mistake hit the same object. Then, again, Sound is proved 
to be eternal. “By the absence of number;” 2 — for, e. g., “when 
the word cow has been uttered ten times, we say ‘The word cow 
has been uttered ten times,’ but not ‘The words of the form cow 
have been uttered.’ ” Further, Sound, as being indestructible, is 
proved to be eternal. “By there being no ground for anticipa¬ 
tion 3 of its destruction. As on the mere inspection of a web, one 
feels certain that ‘This web was produced by the conjunction of 
thread and it will be destroyed by the destruction of the conjunc¬ 
tion of the threads,’ — so, from the absence of this knowledge of 
any cause that sould lead to the destruction of Sound , we con¬ 
clude that it is eternal. 

But some one may contend that Sound is a mere modifica¬ 
tion of the Air, and he may cite the Sik?a —that appendage of 
the Vedas which treats of pronounciation, which tells us that 
“Air arrives at the state of being Sound” after undergoing such 
and such treatment; — so Jaimini anticipates and repels this, 
“Because [if it were so], there would be no perception [by the 
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organ of Hearing [of any object appropriate to it.” 1 He means to 
say that “modifications of the Air are not what the organ of 
Hearing takes cognizance of, Sound not being something tan¬ 
gible” as the Air is held by the Naiyayika-s to be, which Sound, 
they admit, has an altogether different substratum, viz., the 
Ether. Here Jaimini, though he does not himself hold Sound to 
be quality of Ether, does not however disdain to avail himself of 
the argumentum ad hominem. 

Finally, to put the seal upon the evidence of Sound eternity, 
he refers to the Hindu scriptures; — “And [Sound is proved to 
be eternal] by our seeing a proof 2 ”, of this, in the text which the 
commentator supplies, viz., “By language, that alters not, eter¬ 
nal,” &c. Here ends the topic of Sound; and assuredly Jaimini 
does not make it very clear what he means by the term. Let us 
therefore turn to a fuller exposition of the dogma in question, 
and this may be found in the Mahabhasya, and its commen¬ 
taries. 

Patanjali commences the Mahabhasya, or “Great 3 
Commentary” on the Grammatical Aphorisms of Panini, by 
saying “Now, the teaching of Sound:” — “Of what Sounds?” he 
asks, — and he replies, “Of those secular and those sacred.” 
Kaiyata remarks on this as follows: — “Since the word “Sound” 
signifies sound in general, having reflected that — since, but for 
the question in hand, &c., there would have been nothing to 
determine the species, — the teaching also of the sounds of 
fiddle-strings, and of the cries of crows, &c., might have sug¬ 
gested itself, he asks, “ Of what ”, &c.” Then, having further 
reflected, that since Grammar is an appendage of the Veda, 
from the sense of the terms the species [of sounds with which 
Grammar is concerned] may be inferred, he says [ — in order to 
give a useful reply to his own question—] ‘Of secular’ &c.” After 
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3. Its ‘greatness’ — though the commentator Kaiyata, with allusion to its 
bulk, styles it an ‘ocean of a commentary’ — is explained by his 
commentator, again, NageSa Bhatta, to consist in its being, unlike 
ordinary commentaries, a subsqucnt .authority, and not a mere exegesis. 
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several pages of such disquistion, which provoke twice as many 
more from Nagesa Bha[ta, Patanjali is allowed to go on again. 
“Of these, the secular, in the first place, are such as cow, horse, 
man, elephant, bird, deer, brdhmana. The scriptural are verily 
indeed such as sanno devirabhistaye (‘may the goddess be 
propitious to my prayers,’)” &c. He goes on to say — “Well — 
‘cow’, — here which is the word' ? That which is in the shape of a 
thing with dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs and horns, — pray, is that 
the word? Nay, replies he, — that is verily a thing. Then, the 
hints, gestures, and winking, — is that the word? Nay, he replies, 
that verily is action. Then the white, the blue, the tawny, the 
spottfed, — is that the word? Nay, he replies, that verily is quality. 
Then, that which in [many] different is [one and] not different, 
— and which is not destroyed in things which [by disintegration] 
are destroyed, — that which is the common nature, — is that the 
word? Nay, he replies, that verily is the form [ — implying the 
genus, or Platonic ‘idea’ — the ev Ip'i noXXary.] — What then is 
the word 1 ? The word [‘cow’] is that through which, when ut¬ 
tered, there, is the cognition of things with dewlap, tail, hump, 
hoofs and horns.” We must not at present indulge ourselves in a 
rechauffement of all the drolly sagacious things that Kaiyata and 
Nagesa take occasion to propound with reference to these 
remarks of His Snakeship 2 Patanjali. We must confine ourselves 
to the question of what is eternal, or hold to be eternal, in the 
matter of sound. 

Everybody allows that the constituent letters of a word are 
non-significant; because, says Kaiyaja, “if letters severally were 
significant, the pronounciation of the second, or of any sub¬ 
sequent [letter in any word] would be purposeless; — but, as¬ 
suming that they arise, since they cannot arise simultaneously ; 
and [then again] on the theory that they are manifested, since, 
from their being manifested successivley, there is no [stable] 

1. The enquirer is supposed to ask this after having run through all the 
categories, which the grammarians reckon to be four, — the four 
above-mentioned. 

2. Whilst the author of the Mahabhagya (and of the Yoga Aphorisms) 
honoured the world with the prsence, he is understood to have been 
a serpent. 
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aggregate, — if those that are impressed on a single [page of] 
memory were what express [the meaning connected with these 
letters so recorded], then we should find no difference between 
the sense gathered in the case of sara ‘an arrow’ and rasa ‘a 
taste’ [—the letters of which are the same.] In the Vakyapadiya 
[of Bhartrhari] it is diffusely established, that what denotes [the 
thing denoted] is [— so to speak — ] a ‘disclosure’ {sphota), — 
other than these [letters, and , at the same time] revealed by 
utterance.” What is here called sphota — a ‘disclosure’ — is 
what Jaimini meant by the term sound (sabda,) though he chose, 
for prudential reasons of his own, not to point out to his op¬ 
ponents— what they ought to have had perspicacity enough to 
discern for themselves — that he was “paltering with them in a 
double sense.” Possibly, again, the case may have been an ex¬ 
emplification of the Hudibrastic principle, that. 

Sure the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat. 

The Naiyayika-s had no interest in really clearing up a con¬ 
fusion of ideas which allowed Jaimini to settle the eternity of the 
Vedas , on which all the six schools repose, while at the same time 
it left a world of cloudland available for endless and luxurious 
logomachy. The Naiyayika-s were humbugs when they did not 
come down upon Jaimini with the sledge-hammer of Gautama’s 
52nd Aphorism. They knew that he was “paltering in a double 
sense,” — but then their philosophical virtue was not of the 
termagan order, but rather of the kind that coyly resists with 
sheathed claws. Paying no further attention to the Naiyayikas, 
let us attend to the conception which the Grammarians, in ac¬ 
cordance with the Mimamsakas, denominate sphota. 

At page 305 of the first volume of his Essay, Mr. 
Colebrooke says — “Grammarians assume a special category, 
denominated sphota, for the object of mental perception, which 
ensues upon the hearing of an articulate sound, and which they 
consider to be distinct from the elements or component letters 
of the word. Logicians disallow that as a needless assumption.” 
Of this sphota, which the Grammarians —as Vedantin-s — as- 
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sume to be the only real entity in the universe, Nagesa Bhatta 
speaks as follows : “The cognition ‘This is one word,’ ‘This is 
one sentence’, is proof of there being such a thing as sphota, and 
of its unity [—it being held to be one with knowledge, or one 
with God—]; because too there is no solid evidence of the fact 
that memoiy is exactly according to the order of apprehension 
[—so that sara and rasa might come to suggest each the same 
idea — ] since we see things that were apprehended in one order 
recollected even in the inverse order. But, in my opinion, as 
there becomes gradually, in a web, a tincture of various hues 
deposited by various dye-stuffs, so in that [sphota] which is per¬ 
fectly single, by the course of utterance does there take place a 
quite gradual tincture in the shape of each letter; and this is 
permanent, and it is this that the mind apprehends.” He adds, 
that this sphofa — this substratum of unqualified but diversely 
qualifiable knowledge — is one thing, though “common to the 
denomination of jars, webs, &c.;” and he mentions, that, in 
another work of his, the Mahjiisd, he has shown how “the ap¬ 
prehension of the difference is reflectional,” — as when the 
pellucid crystal 1 assumes successivley the hue of the red, blue, or 
yellow flower beside it. 

This illustration of the web, to which a succession of tints 
may be communicated, reminds us of the contrivance of an 
editor in the backwoods of America, where printing materials 
were scare. Each of his subsribers was provided with a towel, on 
which the current number of the journal was stamped, not with 
ink but with the black mud from the neighbouring swamp. When 
this had been duly persued by the family, the towel was washed 
and sent back to receive the next day’s impression. Th towel of 
the subscriber, like the sphota of the Grammarian, remained 
one and the same towel throughout, whether serving as the sub¬ 
stratum of a democratic harangue, a defence of repudiation, or 
an advertisement of wooden nutmegs. 


1. Cf. Samkhya Aphorisms, § 19. c. The word sphota ‘to open as a bud 
or flower,’ being that by means of which eah particular meaning is 
opened out and revealed. It means meaning in general, the foundation 
of all particular meaning. 
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We observed, that, by the Vedantin grammarians the sphota 
is regarded as the sole entity: — with them the ‘word, (. sabda ) is 
‘God’ {Brahma). This remarkable expression would require to 
be carefully considered when the question has reference 
whether to the adoption or the avoidance of such terms in con¬ 


veying the doctrines of Christianity. The pandits furnish a strik¬ 
ing exemplification of Bacon’s remark, that, by men in general, 
“those things which are new in themselves will still be under¬ 
stood according to the analogy of the old.” Employ a term that 
holds a definite place in any of the current systems, and the 
whole of the pandit s thoughts will immediately run in the 
mould of that system, to which he will strive to accommodate 
what he hears, — rejecting whatever refuses to be so accom¬ 
modated. A pandit remarked to us one day, for example, that 
the very first verse of the Bible contained a palpable contradic¬ 
tion It is stated here,” said he pointing to the first verse in the 
Sanskrit version of Genesis by the Baptist Missionaries, “that 

,nHth g -, nnin 5’, Created Earth (P.« and Ether 
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Manu’s Bull 1 


In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, Vol. VI, 
Fasciculus III, Dr. Weber observes, in a foot-note in page 303 of 
his translation of the 1st Book of the Satapatha Brahmana, that 
Dr. A. Kuhn compares the Bull of Manu with the Grecian 
Minotaurus; and adds, truely enough, that the resemblance is 
obvious, but that the detailed comparison is attended with con¬ 
siderable difficulties. 

It appears to jne that points of resemblance will multiply 
and difficulties decrease if we compare the Bull of Manu not 
with the Minotaurus, but with his father the Bull of Minos. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana (Book I., Adhyaya I., Brahmana IV.), it 
is written: “Manu had a bull. Into him had entered a voice'that 
slew Asuras and Fiends. With his snorting and bellowing the 
Asuras and Raksasas were ever trodden under foot. Then the 
Asuras said among themselves, Alas ! this bull worketh us woe : 
how many we now prevail over him? Now Kilata and Akuli were 
the chief priests of the Asuras : and they said, Surely Manu is 
faithful: now shall we know it. They went to him, therefore, and 
said, O Manu, we will sacrifice for thee. And he said, 
Wherewithal will ye sacrifice! And they answered, Even with this 
thy bull. And he said, Be it so. And the voice of the bull that was 
sacrificed went away and entered into Manavl, the wife of 
Manu.” 

The Grecian legend tells us that Minos was the son of Zeus, 
in his Bull-avatar, and Europa. He was a great law-giver while 
he lived upon earth, and after death a righteous Judge among 
the shades. Once, as he was sacrificing to the God of the Sea, he 
prayed that a bull might come forth from the sea and promised 
to sacrifice the animal to the God. The bull appeared 2 , but 
Minos, struck with his beauty, spared him, and sacrificed 


1. Pan. 1, 4 (Sept. 1, 1866) 56. 

2. Cf. SahasraSrngo vfsabho yah samudrad uddcharat. Rig-veda. 
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another in his place. The God of the Sea in his anger made the 
bull mad, and caused Pasiphae, the wife of Minos, to fall in love 
with the animal, by whom she became the mother of the 
Minotaurus, a man-eating monster with a human body and a 
bull’s head. 

There are several striking points of resemblance in these 
two stories, quite sufficient to indicate a common origin for 
both. Manu, the Indian law-giver, is, of course, the prototype of 
his Cretan namesake, the law-giver and king, whose name and 
fame were once in Greece almost what Manu’s are now in India. 
In the words of the Brahmana quoted above in translation, 
Manu had a bull (Manorha va ’rpabha asa) : Minos, himself 
begotten by a God in the form of a bull, prayed for and obtained 
a miraculous bull. Manu gave his bull to be sacrificed : Minos 
vowed to sacrifice his, but failed to keep his vow. The voice of 
the sacrificed bull entered into the wife of Manu, and tormented 
the Asuras and Fiends more grievously than before : the love of 
the bull that was spared from the slaughter inflamed the wife of 
Minos, and she became the parent of a moster that lived upon 
the flesh of foreign youths and maidens. 

So much for the points of resemblance in the two legends. 
It should be remembered that the Bull, the possession of which 
is attributed to both the Indian and the Cretan law-giver, was in 
India the symbol of justice. As such, he is the favourite animal of 
Mahadeva, and in this form Justice or Righteousness (Dharma) 
is represented in the Sri-Bhagavat Purana (Book I. Ch. 17.), the 
four legs that support him being Mortification, Purity, Charity 
and Truth. 

VII. 55. But in the passage the bull is the Sun, according to Syana; 
the Moon, according to Professor Aufrecht, whose interpretation is 
the more probable one, as a night-scene is described (Indische 
Studien. Vierter Band. Drittes Heft. p. 343.). In either case the 
thousand horns are the light-beams and the rising up from the sea is 
obvious. Is there any connection between light, as represented by 
horns, and the Minotaurus the bull-headed son of Pasiphae the 
daughter of the Sun ? 



The Pandits and Their Manner of 
Teaching 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne 

It would not be easy to imagine a prospect more probably 
pregnant with plague, perplexity, and disappointment, — in a 
small way — than that of a person of mature years, who, having 
some leisure at his disposal, and being commendably inclined to 
employ it not unworthily, shall resolve to commence studying 
Sanskrit with a Pandit. Let the parties be supposed qualified to 
converse together with facility on ordinary topics the 
Englishman has had his share of education, and the pandit is a 
first-rate grammarian. Why should there be any special difficulty 
in the way of the pandit’s communicating the knowledge re¬ 
quired ? This is the question which it is here proposed — not 
exactly to answer, but — to investigate. That difficulties stand in 
the way, those know to their cost who have read with pandits. 
Those who have not done so may take the fact on credit till they 
try the experiment;and possibly the present disquisition may 
satisfy them that the a priori probability of the fact’s being as 
here alleged renders an experiment — with a view merely to the 
determination of that one point — superfluous. 

The dificulty in the way of intercommunication on gram- 
maticl matters — to begin with the beginning — originates in 
the difference of the training which the two parties have respec¬ 
tively undergone. To give a complete exposition of that in which 
the difference consists would involve an account of English as 
well as Hindu education — but, presuming that the reader 
knows as much as could be told him, or at all events as much as 
he would care to be told, in regard to the former, the latter only 
will at present require to be adverted to. 

1. Pan. L10 (Mar. 1,1867) 146-149. Reprinted from the Benares Magazine, 
October, 1849. 
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The young Brahman commences his study of the Sanskrit 
by committing to memory an arrangement of the alphabet in¬ 
geniously contrived so as to enable whole classes of letters to be 
spoken of when requisite, by means of the citation of a single 
syllable. For example — the whole alphabet is denoted by the 
syllable al —the vowels and diphthongs by the syllable ac — the 
consonants by the syllable hal — and so on. The ingenuity was 
not inconsiderable Which was required in arranging the letters of 
the alphabet in such an order that in taking up any poriton 
containing consecutively all the letters cocerned in any par¬ 
ticular case whatsoever throughout the whole grammar, no let¬ 
ter required should be omitted, and none should be found there 
that ought to have been excluded. The ingenious author of the 
arrangement — which the Hindus attribute to their deity Siva — 
overcame, with unimpeachable neatness, almost every difficulty 
except one — it having been found unavoidable to give the 
letter h in two separate places in the scheme. It might be ob¬ 
jected that the recurrence of the letter n, as an accessary, in two 
places, leads to ambiguity — but the pandits ingeniously trace in 
this the divine wisdom as indicating the necessity for commen¬ 
taries, to clear up whatever may be designedly left ambiguous in 
the original revelation. 

The pupil, having become as familiarly at home as an arith- 
matician in the multiplication table, with this arrangement of 
the alphabet, proceeds to commit to memory some twenty pages 
of the grammar — written in Sanskrit — without understanding 
one word of it. As he is about nine years old, an age at which the 
memory is strong and the reflective faculties comparatively in¬ 
active, this toil of sheer learning by rote — which, to a mature 
mind, would be a drudgery simply insupportable — appearns 
neither to fatigue not to distress him. He commits to memory 
every thing as he goes along; and, in anticipation of this, 
whatever occurs in the course of the grammar pre-supposes the 
most complete recollection of all that went before. Any previous 
matter is therefore referred to, when reference is not tacit, with 
such shorthand brevity of allusion as is of no earthly use to any 
one whose recollection is much less perfect than that pre-sup- 
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posed. This principle — of the pre-supposition of perfect recol¬ 
lection of all that went before — runs through the whole gram¬ 
matical literature of the Sanskrit; and no native student dreams 
of entering upon the reading of a grammatical work for the 
study of which he has not been prepared by going through the 
various other works to which it happens to be notorious that 
these shorthand reference or allusions will occur in it. 

Now, suppose that the English student, believing that he 
understands, as well as any Hindu treatise can teach him, the 
force of the tenses of the verb or the cases of the noun, or any 
other point of general grammar, or that he is sufficiently well 
acquainted with some of the declensions or conjugations, shall 
choose to skip the chapters in which the matter in question is 
treated — he will be pretty sure to light very soon after on 
something which presumed him to have skipped over nothing; 
and, when he applies to his pandit for help, the pandit, though 
aware that such and such a portion of the ground has been gone 
over cursorily, cannot for the life of him accommodate his ex¬ 
planations to that state of things, but can mould his instructions 
only in accordance with usual supposition that the learner has 
gone ploddingly onward from the very first. Hence, when he 
finds you puzzled about a matter which a European instructor 
would make clear in six words, the pandit — not being able to 
avoid imagining that you are ignorant of all the matters the 
accidental forgetting of which makes an ordinary Hindu boy 
boggle at the same point — sets to, with the greatest serious¬ 
ness, to explain things that had not for a moment puzzled you — 
the real cause of puzzle scarcely ever by any chance occuring to 
him from its not lying strictly in the line of routine. In a case of, 
this kind, one scarcely knows which to admire most — the 
pandit’s thinking that you require the information which, in ig¬ 
norance of your wants, he offers .-7 or the imperturbable 
patience and temper with which — supposing, as he does, that 
you really require the information which he offers — he still 
continues to regard yourself. 

One reason why the pandit is generally not more suprised 
at your apparent ignorance of an important and very simple 
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point than at your having probably forgotten a comparatively 
trifling one, seems to be this, that, between important and unim¬ 
portant matters the Sanskrit grammar makes no express distinc¬ 
tion — an exception of the most trifling description being put 
forward as prominently as a rule of the most extensive applica¬ 
tion. The Hindu grammarian apparently does not choose to con¬ 
sider anything in his science as a trifle; and what we should 
regard as an irregularity, he prefers regarding as a matter en¬ 
titled to a rule of its own. This defect of literary perspective and 
proportion in the grammar — making every thing equally 
prominent and equally important — if it have the effect of 
delaying the student’s thorough acquaintance with essentials 
until he is equally well acquainted with non-essential, has at all 
events this converse result, that the student who has thoroughly 
mastered the essentials is likely to be found perfectly conversant 
with every, even the least important, particular. 

Before reverting to the review of the progress of the young 
Brahman student through the school compendium of the gram¬ 
mar, it will be worth while to extract, for the sake of those 
readers who have not access to Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay, the 
account which Mr. Colebrooke gives of the ground work of the 
grammatical literature of the Sanskrit. This groundwork is com¬ 
prised in the Astadhydyi, the set of Eight Lectures, of the sage 
Pdtuni. Each of the lectures is divided into four sections, and 
each section into a number of succinct aphorisms termed — 
sutras. On these Mr. Colebrooke thus remarks : 

“The studied brevity of the Pgiunya sutra-s renders them in the highest 
degree obscure; even with the knowledge of the key to their interpreta¬ 
tion, the student finds them ambiguous. In the application of them when 
understood, he discovers many seeming contradictions; and with every 
exertion of practised memory, he must experience the Utmost difficulty 
in combining rules dispersed in apparent confusion through different 
portions of Panini’s eight Lectures.” 

The studied brevity which, as Mr. Colebrooke observes, 
renders the sutra-s sufficiently obscure, was adopted — we have 
not the shadow of a doubt — with the most unaffected desire to 
simplify to the utmost the acquisition of the grammar. This, we 
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believe, is not the general opinion, and the assertion may sound 
paradoxical. We shall return to the question. Meantime we con¬ 
tinue to quote from Mr. Colebrooke : 

“The outline of Panini’s arrangement is simple; but numerous excep¬ 
tions, and frequent digressions, have involved it in much seeming con¬ 
fusion. The first two lectures (the First section especially, which is in a 
manner the key of the whole grammar) contains definitions; in the three 
next are collected the affixes, by which verbs and nouns are inflected. 
Those which appertain to verbs, occupy the third lecture: the fourth and 
fifth contain such as are affixed to nouns. The remaining three lectures 
treat of the changes which roots and affixes undergo in special cases or 
by general rules of orthography, and which are all affected by the addi¬ 
tion, or by the substitution of one or more elements. The apparent 
simplicity of the design vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. The 
endless pursuit of exceptions and .limitations so disjoins the general 
precepts, that the reader cannot keep in view their intended connection, 
and mutual relation. He wanders in an intricate maze, and the clew of the 
labyrinth is continually slipping from his hands.” 

A more graphically accurate picture of the perplexity to 
which every one exposes himself who ventures into the 
Paninlan labyrinth, could not be given, yet Panini did not intend 
his work to be a labyrinth; and he may safely defy, the wit of man 
to compress within limits so narrow as those of the Astadhyayl 
the same extent of information in such a shape as shall prove 
otherwise than labyrinthine. Ask an engineer to lay down some 
thousand leagues of road within the area of a few square miles, 
and what can you expect but a labyrinth? Let Brahmah’s patent 
press be employed to squeeze some thousand webs into a com¬ 
pact small parcel, and the convolutions will rival those in the 
labyrinth of Crete. The Parcel, however, will be found portable 
__ and this is what Panini aimed at. Before the invention of 
printing, writers were much less diffuse than they have since 
become. The further the stream of literary operaions is retraced, 
the less will be found the reliance on pen and paper, and the 
more on memory. When the claims on memory were necessarily 
large, then the precautions taken for its benefit were the more 
thoughtfully considerate. One has a more tender concern about 
one’s horse in the desert than in a land of railways. Thus it will 
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be found that all early teachers were cautious not to break the 
back of the Memory on which alone their wisdom could have a 
chance of riding down to posterity. Their labour was “brevis 
esse”; — the “obscurus fio” was a consequence as little desired 
by them as it was desirable. To think otherwise is an injustice to 
the grand spirits of antiquity, which serves, among other bad 
consequences* to prevent a correct apprehension of the world’s 
history. That the foolish followers of a great man of old often 
rejoiced in the sententious obscurity which enabled them to 
assume an air of preposterous profundity, it would be needless 
to dispute : — the race of such is not extinct. But the charac¬ 
teristic of a great mind is simple directness of purpose, and this 
is exemplified by Panini throughout the most involved com¬ 
plexities into which he was constrained by the almost 
unimaginable condensation which he aimed at and attained. 
When the half sarcastic remark (cited in the “great 
commentary”) first gained the proverbial currency which it yet 
maintains, that “a grammarian rejoices in the economising of 
half a short vowel as much as he rejoices in the birth of a son,” 
the writings of Panini, rather than those of some of his succes¬ 
sors, must have been in the mind’s eye. In illustration of this 
rigid economy, the concluding aphorism of Panini may be in¬ 
stanced. It had been necessary to direct that the short vowel a 
should be regarded as if its pronunciation were some measure 
different from what it is, otherwise the operation of certain 
euphonic rules would have been debarred. In order to restore 
the short a to its natural rights, thus infringed throughout the 
Astadhyayl, Panini with oracular brevity in his closing aphorism 
gives the injunction “A. A.”, which is interpreted to signify. “Let 
short a be held to have its utterance from an organ ‘contracted’ 
— now that we have reached the end of the work in which it was 
necessary to regard it in a different point of view.” But that the 
word here employed is the term “contracted” instead of its 
opposite, the dismissal of this unlucky vowel from its durance 
vile by the great Indian master of “Grammarye” might have 
seemed to foreshadow Prospero’s release of Ariel: — 

“Then to the elements, 
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Be free, and fare thou well.” 

As Grammar took the rank of “Grammarye” in the dark 
ages of Europe, so it still holds a rank not much less mysterious 
in the vulgar opinion of India. Query — was it the grammatical 
division of “Orthography” that gave rise to the wizard’s “spell”? 
As a spell to scare the fiend, or a beginner in Sanskrit, we would 
back the following Paniniyan sutra as rattled out from the mouth 
of a pandit, viz.— “Aptrin-tric-svasri-naptri-nestri-tvastri-ksattri- 
hotri-potri-prasatrindm . r 

The reader perhaps may ask — what could a boy nine years 
old make of such a book as that of Panini ? Not much certainly. 
Such a work being obviously unsuited for a beginner, a different 
arrangement of Panini’s sutras was attempted by several gram¬ 
marians, “for the sake of bringing into one view, the rules which 
must be remembered in the inflections of one word, and those 
which must be combined even for a single variation of a single 
term.” This arrangement, Mr. Colebrooke adds, “is certainly 
preferable; but the sutras of Panini, thus detached from their 
context, are wholly unintelligible; without the commentator’s 
exposition, they are indeed, what Sir William Jones has some¬ 
where termed them, dark as the darkest oracle.” 

Such an arrangement as that here referred to, is adopted in 
the Siddhanta Kaumudi of Bhattojj Diksita and in its abridge¬ 
ment, the Laghu Siddhanta Kaumudi of Varadaraja. This 
abridgement is the work in which most grammar students (out 
.of Bengal) begin studies. Its order is sufficiently different from 
that of the elementary grammars of Europe. After the technical 
arrangement of the alphabet already adverted to, the next 
division of the subject to which the learner is introduced is that 
which treats of every possible euphonic change among the 
vowels and the consonants. This might seem like teaching how 
to polish the statue before explaining how to hew it out; but the 
retention of Panini’s rules with a change in their order, scarcely 
left an alternative but to dispose of the whole question of 
euphonic modification at the outset. 
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After the chapter on euphony, the student proceeds to the 
declensions, which are presented to him in a very different 
shape from that in which a declension is exhibited in a European 
grammar. Here every new form instead of being simply ex¬ 
hibited, is elaborated by means of the various Paninlyan rules 
which bear upon it; and thus the declension of a single word is 
frequently diffused over many pages. The student is not called 
upon to recollect, nor even to make himself acquainted with the 
sense of each new modification of the word as the declention 
proceeds — the consideration of the force of the various cases 
being remitted to a chapter in the grammar subsequent to those 
that contain the whole array of Sanskrit conjugation. This seem¬ 
ingly anomalous arrangement is not adopted in the large gram¬ 
mar of which the school compendium is an abstract; but the 
exposition of the sense of the cases as given in the concise lan¬ 
guage of Panini, is, even with the aid of a gloss, so difficult to 
understand, that the alteration of the arrangement in this in¬ 
stance was perhaps judicious. The rules about the sense of the 
cases are of no use unless they be throughly comprehended — 
whereas the rules for the formation of all the tenses of all the 
verbs are serviceable, provided they only remain in the memory; 
and they may be perhaps just as well consigned to that 
repository before the doors thereof begin to turn less readily on 
their hinges than they do in early youth. Everything in this arran¬ 
gement, however, it will have been seen, in proportion as it is 
suited to the period of life at which the memory is willing and 
the judgement weak is just in the same proportion displeasing to 
the mature mind of the European student, whom we suppose 
sitting down with an accomplished pandit to commence the 
study of the Sanskrit grammar. 

The best of joke — if jocularity be not out of place in refer¬ 
ence to so serious a situation — is this — that the pandit does 
not conceive the possiblility of your being acquainted with any 
one fact which he is prepared to inform you of. If he finds that 
you know anything at all, his suprise and satisfaction are quite 
unfeigned — for, how you could contrive to attain to any right 
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knowledge of grammatical matters except through the Sanskrit 
grammar, revealed by gods and demi-gods, he does not pretend 
to understand. We remember once starting an objection to some 
generally received grammatical opinion in a meeting of pandits. 
Much surprise was expressed, considering that it was but a few 
years since we had commenced the study of Panini, that we 
should be competent to conduct something like an independent 
argument, not utterly futile, on such high themes. One of the 
party whom we had before remarked as a simple-hearted stu¬ 
dent who from time to time blurted out remarks which oc¬ 
casionally puzzled and more frequently amused his fellows, 
suggested that perhaps our previous training in Europe had 
exercised some influence on the development of our faculties 
before we met with the real Simon Pure in the shape of Panini. 
The idea appeared to strike the others as something quite 
original — and yet as having possibly, however stragely, a colour 
of probability. 

x We left the pandit and his pupil in the middle of the Laghu 
Kaumudi. Let us now suppose that they have finished it. If the 
pupil be an intelligent youth, his instructor will probably advise 
him to dispense with the perusal of the intermediate grammati¬ 
cal work—the Madhya Kaumudi ,— and to enter at once upon 
the unabridged and sufficiently voluminous Siddhanta 
Kaumudi —the “Moonshine on Established Grammatical Doct¬ 
rine”:— the title of Kaumudi— moonlight—apparently imply¬ 
ing that the work does not affect to shine by its own light, as an 
original authority, but only by the reflected beams of the prime 
luminary Panini. 

The pupil— a young brahman of course— will probably at 
this time, if not before, have made up his mind whether he is to 
range at large through the fields of Sanskrit lore; or to confine 
himself to certain paths, or even to one alone. We shall suppose 
that his studious ambition (at starting) will permit him to con¬ 
template, contentedly, nothing short of the whole range; and we 
shall accompany him as far as we conveniently can : — not bar- 


1. Pan. 1, 21 (Feb. 1, 1868) 207-210. 
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gaining, by any means, to follow him everywhere through thick 
and thin— 

“Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier,” 

but purposing to ride quietly round by the gate when we find 
him bent on taking a “rasper” — and so rejoin him if practicable 
on smoother ground. 

Of all Pandits who confine their attention to a single branch 
of study, the most uninteresting, to our mind, is an Astrologer. 
Your mere astrologer makes a very perfunctory perusal of the 
grammar, if he looks into it at all before he devotes himself for 
life, and for a livelihood, to his own particular line of business. 
Dealing among the stars, he grows proud; and dealing among 
horoscopes and the old women who apply for them, he acquires 
a swaggering air of charlatanerie and bold forwardness, very 
different from the dignifiedly unpretending manner of the really 
learned. We speak of the mere astrologer— for there are pan¬ 
dits, versed in varied lore, with whom the mere astrologer can 
stand no comparison even in his Own department. The mere 
astrologer we like not— even as the poet liked not “Dr. Fell” — 
though net perhaps quite so unreasonably. 

Our desultory student is not, of course, deposed to undergo 
his eight or ten years of grammatical discipline—working his 
way through the long and thorny vista of treatises up to the 
“Great Commentary,”— without a glimpse of something more 
cheerful. With a view to understanding the poets, he will 
probably commit to memory large portions, if not the whole, of 
Panini’s Catalogue of verbal Roots (. Dhdtu-pdtha ) with their sig¬ 
nifications, and of the Amara-kosa — “Immortal Treasury” of 
synonymes, versified by Amara-simha in order to facilitate 
recollection. With or without these appliances he may com¬ 
mence upon the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa— skipping, as “un¬ 
lucky,” the first Canto, at the recommendation of his teacher, 
lest the description of king Dilipa’s distress, from the want of a 
son, should too painfully affect his juvenile sensibilities. In the 
second Canto he will read how well that pious king played the 
part of lackey to a cow— a subject so edifying that we suspect it 
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furnishes a more influential motive than that alleged by the pan¬ 
dit for advising the pupil to skip Canto first, and to commence 
where he may learn “to whom honour is due,” and how to 
render it— a lesson which, if he be a youth of virtuous tenden¬ 
cies, should make him burn with ambition to go and do likewise. 

No inconsiderable portion of the poetical and dramatic 
literature of the Sanskrit has been rendered accessible to the 
occidental reader by the Latin versions of the Germans, th6 
metrical English versions of Mr. Milman, and the fine 
rifacimenti of Professor H.H. Wilson in his “Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus.” The native student has no translations 
to refer to; nor is he set down, like an English school boy to 
construe a passage with the aid of a dictionary— the native 
dictionaries being constructed, not with a view to consultation in 
this way, but with a view to being conveniently got by heart. In 
the case of any book that may be in hand, passage after passage 
is explained to the pupil by his teacher; and, in the interval 
between the lectures he cons over, again and again, the portion 
that formed the subject of the previous .lecture. In the case of 
various books he has the aid of convenient commentaries, writ¬ 
ten in a very simple style of Sanskrit corresponding to what at 
school we used to call “dog-Latin.” The texts of several poems, 
with commentaries of this kind, have been printed in Calcutta. 
These are much valued by Native students. We annex, as a 
sample of the simple style of commenting employed in these 
books, a verse from the Raghu-varhsa with its comment. 

V. 6th, Canto II. 

“Stopping whenever she stopped —rising to follow when she went 
on—consistent in seating himself when she sat down— experiencing 
a desire for water when she drank water—like her shadow did this 
lord of the earth attend her.” 

Commentary. 

“‘Stoping’ &c. ‘ lord of the earth'- i.e. king y ter »_ i e the 

cow—‘attend 1 — as a shadow attends a body. Again-accordingly as 
the cow stopped - stopping: - again - accordingly as she went on - 
rising to follow; — again — accordingly as the cow sat down—consis- 
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tent in taking his seat: — again— accordingly as she became a taker 
of water—becoming desirous of water.” 

On the earlier verses the comment is still more full and 
explicit. As regards the wants of many readers, much of such a 
commentary must be superfluous: — but it is a convenient to be 
able to refer to it for the recorded opinion of the republic of 
pandits as to the intended meaning of passages where the lan¬ 
guage chances to be ambiguous. 

Among the poems generally read there is a curious one, by 
Bhatti, on the actions of Rama, the design of which is to exercise 
the pupil in the rules of the grammar. With this view no part of 
the verb is employed throughout the first Canto except the 3rd 
preterite.:— none in Canto second except the 2nd preterite— 
and so on. The work is accompanied by two commentaries, the 
one explaining the sense, and the other furnishing a synopsis of 
the grammatical rules employed in the formation of the words 
It is noticeable that the tense to the exhibition of which the first 
Canto is devoted— the “praeteritum augmentatum multifo¬ 
rme” of Bopp — is, though far from the most useful, much the 
most troublesome of the tenses. Professor Monier Wiliams 
remarks on it (at p. 81 of his Grammar) as follows : — 

“Fortunately for the study of Sanskrit the third preterite very rarely 
occurs in the earlier and better specimens of Hindu composition; and 
the student who contents himself with the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Hitopadesa, and Laws of Manu, and avoids the grammatical Poem of 
Bhatti, and the extravagant writings of more modern authors, will lose 
nothing by an almost total ignorance of this tense, or, at least, may satisfy 
himself with a very cursory survey of its character and functions.” 

The placing of something so impressively alarming in the 
very portal, is as characteristic of the more recent pandits as the 
preliminary hot-poker process is of the Freemasons- with 
whom after the first dregd ceremony of initiation, it is all plane¬ 
sailing and whiskey-punch. The same arrangement in each case, 
would seem to have been contemplated, as that which Nature, in 
the cocoa-nut, offers to the monkey— who, when he has 
managed to gnaw through the shell- finds for his practised 
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teeth, the kernel no very hard matter, and the milk mere child’s 
play. 

After having read some of the poets, the student may feel 
some curiosity to know the principles on which the critics hold 
one set of verses to be a poem, and another set of verses to be no 
poem:— but the professor of criticism ( Sahitya ) will probably 
require that he shall come to this enquiry provided with some 
knowledge of the phraseology at least of the philosophical sys¬ 
tems. He goes, therefore, through the Tarka-Samgraha , the text 
and a version of which were given some months ago in this 
magazine; and then, finding that there is much which the 
meagreness of that compendium leaves without satisfactory ex¬ 
planation, he reads the memorial verses of the Bhdsa paric- 
cheda— (the “discrimination of language” as employed by the 
Naiydyikas in contradistinction to the followers of the 
Mitnamasa, &c. with the esteemed and popular commentary the 
Siddhdnta-Muktavali (the “Pearl-string of established truths”). 
With some notice of this standard work we shall conclude for 
the present. 

The memorial verses, and the commentary, are the work of 
the same author, Visvanatha Pahcanana Bhafta who opens the 
commentary with the following invocation and announcement 

• — 

# 

I 

“May that &iva be auspicious, who, skilled in the sportive dance has 
made a crest gem of the Moon and a bracelet of the Sovereign of the 
Snakes! 

Prompted by regard for my pupil Rajiva, let me, as a relaxation, il¬ 
lustrate, by the aid of the very succinct expressions of the ancients, my 
own work— the String of memorial verses.” 

In the Dinakari, a commentary on our commentary, the 
propriety of each separate term in this benedictory invocation is 
voluminously (if not luminously) demonstrated. The writer 
there explains how the moon, though no crest-gem, may yet 
without impropriety be spoken of as such— and the same of the 
snake-bracelet;— how the author whom he comments spoke of 
jjis work as a “relaxation” in order to soothe the apprehensions 
of the alarmed but yet possibly securable reader; — and how the 
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mention of the “succinct” expressions of the ancients was 
designed to insinuate that the author, without compromising his 
character for modesty, might attempt to illustrate what the 
“succinctness’ of his predecessors had left— to sight less keen 
than that of those predecessors— somewhat obscure. On the 
double meaning of the verses that follow, the Dinakcui ex¬ 
patiates satisfactorily but, our reader might think, tediously. We 
return to the Muktavali, where the author makes not a few 
reflexions on the benedictory invocation with which he com¬ 
mences his own memorial verses. The benediction is as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“Salutation to Krs/ja—to him — lovely as a fresh cloud — the stealer of the 
raiment of the young milk-maids— the seed of die world-tree! 

We should like to transcribe, as a curious specimen of 
Hindu reasoning, the author’s reflexions on the importance of 
commencing with a Benediction (, mahgala ;) but we are con¬ 
siderate enough to forbear. 

On the expression “the seed of the world-tree,” he remarks 
as follows: — 

The world is here spoken of as a tree— what springs from the earth. By 
speaking of the seed of that tree, a proof of the existence of the Deity is 
exhibited. That is to say such productions as a water-jar are 
produced by a maker, and so also are such productions as the herbs of 
the field : — and, to make these is not possible for such as we are : — 
hence the existence of the Deity, as the Maker of these, is established.” 

After combating objections to this argument, he cites the 
Veda to the following effect: — 

“There is One God— the Maker of Heaven and Earth— the Creator of 
all—the Preserver of all.” 

He then propounds the Categories, —intimating that the 
whole are primarily divisible into those of Existence and Non¬ 
existence. The latter will furnish abundant matter for considera¬ 
tion in the present paper. Like the foil of the maitre d’armes , it is 
far from being so small an affair as it may, at first sight, appear in 


1. Conf. the tree Igdrasil— Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero-worship” p. 31. 
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the eyes of the inexperienced. One might as well engage to 
fence with the maitre d’armes without knowing the difference 
between quarte and tierce, as venture to chop logic with a pandit 
without some conversancy with the manipulation of Non-exist¬ 
ence. 

Non-existence is the darling of the Indian logician. Like 
Izaak Walton, impaling a frog upon his hook, “he handles it as 
though he loved it.” Like an epicure with a beccafico, —instead 
of gulping it at a mouthful —he makes four bites of his cherry. 
He first divides it into two —Mutual and Universal. The Univer¬ 
sal he cuts into three— Antecedent, Emergent, and Absolute. 
The last of the three is the Benjamin of the family— nor is his 
coat less curiously variegated than that of any of his brethren. 
He makes his appearance at every turn; —and, even when he 
cannot altogether eject the others, it is ruled that he shall go 
shares —as we shall see when we come to the vexata questio of 
the baking of a water-jar in a brick-kiln. 

But it may be necessary to satisfy the reader that there is 
such a thing as Absolute Non-existence; artd we shall take it for 
granted that he holds “Seeing is Believing.” Place a jar, then, on 
the ground, —and you see 1 that there is a jar on the ground. 
Seeing “that there is a jar on the ground,” is, in the language of 
our philosophy, seeing “the existence of a jar on the ground.” 
Now, let the jar be removed — and what do you see then? Why, 
you see, or ought to see,' that there is not a jar on the ground — 
or— by substitution, as an algebraist would express himself— 
you see the Non-existence of the jar on the ground. 

But now comes the question— where was the Non-exist¬ 
ence whilst the jar was there? On this point there exists — or 
existed—a difference of opinion. The generally received 
opinion now is, that of our author— viz.:— that the Non-exist¬ 
ence was there all the time. The argument in support of this 

1. Were we debating the point with an opposing Pandit, we should take 
the precaution to specify the requisite conditions—viz.; that the sun, 
or some sufficient substitute, is shining; —that your spectacles are 
properly wiped :— that your eye sight is not particularly worse than 
usual; —and that you, bona fide, look at the jar. 
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view runs thus. The Absolute Non-existence of the jar is one 
non-existence, and not a number of non-existences. In whatever 
spot of ground this may be, then, it cannot be destroyed even by 
the placing of the jar itself upon the spot— for, if it were thus 
destroyed, it could be found no where else — or, in other words, 
we should find the jar itself everywhere. That a jar should thus 
usurp the universe, being what neither gods, men, nor columns, 
could submit to, the hypothesis which would lead to such a state 
of things must needs be given up. The Non-existence, therefore, 
is not destroyed, but only hidden : — and this view of the matter 
may be summed up in the proposition that the Absolute 1 non¬ 
existence of every thing is at all times present every where, and 
is only, for the time, there hidden where the thing itself happens 
to be. In proof of this, ypu have only to remove the jar, and you 
will find the Non-existence exactly as you left it. Moreover— 
our author contends — if you suppose another kind of non-exist¬ 
ence, which is to be destroyed every time that the thing is 
brought, and re-produced every time that the thing is removed, 
your hypothesis is an un-philosophically cumbrous one — which 
can stand no comparison with the one here propounded. 

In the case of the baking of a water-jar in a brick kiln, an 
attempt, as we intimated before, was made to secure the entire 
right of occupancy, as a Non-existence, for the Antecedent with 
the Emergent as his successor, to the exclusion of the absolute. 
The attempt is generally admitted to have been a failure. The 
case stood thus. Before the earthen jar is baked in the kiln, it is a 
black jar; but, by the process of baking, it become a red jar. Now, 
a black jar is not red; —neither is a red jar black. Hence—ar¬ 
gued the claimants—the case involves the Antecedent non exist¬ 
ence of the redness whilst it has not come into being, and the 

1. Universal non-existence, it is to be observed, is, in its first sub-division, 
of two kinds— limited in some direction, and limited in no direction. 
The latter is our author's Absolute or Unlimited Non-existence 
( atyantabhdva ). The other may be limited by a definite beginning or 
by a definite ending. Thus the Antecedent non-existence of a jar, 
having had no beginning, ends when the jar is made. Its Emergent 
non-existence (as ajar) commences its endless course from the moment 
when the jar is shivered into potsherds. 
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Emergent non-existence of the blackness when it has ceased to 
be; —and, the state of the case being thus completely accounted 
for, Absolute non-existence has no business here. To this it was 
replied, that there was no intention to eject the other parties, 
that there was room enough for all three, and that the respon¬ 
dent was entitled to be admitted as a joint occupant, seeing that 
all three ought to meet and shake hands fraternally at the turn¬ 
ing point, the instant of change, when there is the Emergent 
non-existence (or Destruction) of the blackness, the Antecedent 
non-existence of the redness, and the Absolute non-existence of 
both—both colours being, at that instant, like a pair of New¬ 
tonian “prime and ultimate ratios,” just equally predicable, and 
the simultaneous predication of both being absurd. 

One of the nicest points in regard to absolute non-exist¬ 
ence, is that involved in the question whether the Absolute non¬ 
existence of Absolute non-existence is a Non-existence or an 
Existence. Those who favour the latter view adopt the argument 
that two negatives make an affirmative. The opponnents of this 
view contend that— as the non existence of x, no matter what x 
may be, is the non-existence thereof— the non-non-existence of 
non-existence can be nothing else than Non-existence. Where 
there is such a “very pretty quarrel as it stands,” it would be a 
pity to spoil sport by interfering with the settlement of it. 

A Pandit, desirious to make acquaintance, called upon us 
one day — eager to display his dialectical subtlety, and (like the 
Irishman of easy conscience who, to the remonstrance— “good 
gracious— you’re not going to take such an oath as that?” — 
replied— “I’d like to see the oath I would’nt take”) —prepared 
to take objection to any proposition however unimpeachable. 
Finding him no grantor of propositions, we reverted, as a last 
resource, to Aristotle’s fundamental position —that it is impos¬ 
sible for the same thing at once to be and not to be. Our visitor 
was disposed as little to grant this as anything else, —and he had 
made some way towards demonstrating the perfect compatibility 
of “being” and “non-being” under certain circumstances, when 
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fortunately another pandit came in— and to him we resigned 
the conduct of the argument. Quotations from all the most 
profound authorities on the subject of Non-existence were soon 
flying about our ears—each disputant screaming at the highest 
pitch of his voice — and, some other pandits having come in and 
seated themselves as spectators and judges, the contest raged so 
“fast and furious” that our little boy slunk out of the room in a 
state of alarm in which we ourself began rather to participate. At 
length the arguments on the side of Aristotle were found to be 
in accordance with the dicta of the authorities— whereupon the 
stranger gracefully gave in and was complimented on the vigour 
with which he had fought a losing battle. 

It is but fair to observe that the pandits, except when 
regularly contending for victory, appear to be quite as’capable of 
appreciating the whimsical side of such scholastic disquisitions 
as any European is. They set store by them as furnishing oc¬ 
casion for admirable discipline in the rigidly correct employ¬ 
ment of language. It is a mode of mental gymnastics— an 
intellectual bout at fence. One— that is to say one decidedly 
practical and venerable— one who makes money and invests it 
judiciously — may question whether exercise in this kind of fenc¬ 
ing is of any use. If fencing, bodily or mental, be of any use at all, 
the latter will not (by any one that we care to exchange words 
with,) be held the less useful of the two. The usefulness of the 
former, and of gymnastics in general, does not require to be 
demonstrated at this time of day. 

For the present we quit our friend the student— hoping to 
meet him next in the field of “criticism.” 

1 Let us now accompany, through some part of his course, 
our desultory student who is entering upon the study of the 
Hindu system of Poetical Criticism. 

Among the Sanskrit texts printed at Calcutta under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
there are two works the titles of which are given in English 

as follows : — _ 

1. Pan. 2, 23 (April 1, 1868) 250-253. 
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“Kdvya prakdsa; a treatise on Poetry and Rhetoric by 
Mammata acarya. (1829).” 

“Sahitya Darparta ; a treatise on Rhetorical Composition by 
Visyanatha Kaviraja. (1828).” 

Before reading either of these our student will have gone 
through the Kuvalaydnanda— fortunate if, instead of a half 
decypherable manuscript, he shall have been able to get a copy 
of the nicely lithographed Poonah edition. The Kdvya prakdsa — 
the “Illustration of Poetry”—consists of a number of metrical 
rules (kdrika) interpersed with comments and illustrative ex¬ 
amples. The rules are founded on the Aphorisms of Vaman, 
who owed his knowledge of the subject to the divine sage 
Bharata. The Sahitya Darparta also has memorial verses as its 
text; and the rules are frequently illustrated by the same ex¬ 
amples as those employed in the earlier work. Both works are 
held in high esteem; but that of Visvanatha—the more recent 
and the more copious of the two—is generally admitted as the 
standard of taste among the learned Hindus. We propose to 
consider its arrangement—to dip into it here and there—and to 
note the more salient points of agreement and of disagree¬ 
ment in opinion between the author and European writers on 
kindred topics. 

The term Rhetoric, as employed to denote the subject of 
the treatise in question, is liable— according to our view of the 
division aiid denomination of the sciences— to an objection the 
converse of that to which we hold the term Logic liable when 
employed to denote the all-embracing sphere of the Nyaya 
philosophy. In the Sahitya we have but a part, and the least 
important part of what, according to Aristotle, 1 belongs to 
Rhetoric. In order to attain its specific end of convincing or 
persuading— between which we agree with Mr. Smart in think¬ 
ing that there is more of a distinction than a difference 2 — 

1. The main consideration being that of Arguments— ra <5’ ccAAa 

Ttpoo&rjfcai — “but the rest mere out-work.” RJiet. B. I c. 1. 

2. “That co mm on, situation in life, Video iticliora proboque, dcteriora 
K scquor y proves indeed that there are degrees of conviction which yield 

to persuasion, as there are other degrees of conviction which yield to 
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Rhetoric does not hesitate to avail itself of the graces of lan¬ 
guage which gratify the taste; but. the Sdhitya confines itself to 
these exclusively; —“taste” (rasa) being here all in all. The 
difference between the political history of India and that of 
Greece or Rome so obviously suggests the reason why elo¬ 
quence, in the two cases, proposed to itself ends thus different, 
that it would be idle to do more than allude to it in passing. 

Of the etymology of the term Sdhitya two explanations are 
offered. According to the one, it is derived from hita ‘benefit’ 
and saha ‘with,’ because a knowledge of it is beneficial in all 
departments of literature. The other, with less appearance of 
reason, explains it as denoting the sum total of the various sec¬ 
tions of which the system itself is made up. 

The printed volume of the Sdhitya Darparia the “Mirror of 
Composition”— is an octavo of between three and four hundred 
pages. The work is divided into ten sections — of lengths varying 
from eight or nine pages to eighty or ninety. The first section is 
introductory. The second treats of the various powers of a word. 
The third treats of taste. The fourth treats of the divisions of 
poetry. The fifth discusses more fully one of the powers of a 
word adverted to in section second. The sixth takes particular 
cognizance of the division of poetry into ‘that which is to be 
seen,’ and ‘that which is to be heard.’ The seventh treats of 
blemishes. The eighth treats of style. The ninth treats of the 
varieties of composition resulting from the blending of styles, 
and the predominance of one or other of them. The tenth and 
last treats of embellishment. To the subject of this tenth section 
the Kuvalayananda of Apyayya DIksita, with which the student 
usually commences, confines itself. 

According to established custom the Sdhitya Derpana com¬ 
mences with an invocation. “At the opening of his work (says the 

persuasion, as there are other degrees which no persuasion can sub¬ 
due: yet perhaps we shall hereafter be able to show that such junctures 
do but exhibit one set of motives outweighing another and that the 
application of the term persuasion to the one set, and of comiction 
to the other, is in many cases arbitrary, rather than dictated by a 
correspondent difference in the things.” Sematology— p. 175. 
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author—officiating as his own commentator)— desiring that he 
may complete without obstruction what he is about to com¬ 
mence, he thus propitiates the goddess of Speech—seeing that 
everything that is made up of words lies within her jurisdic¬ 
tion.”- 

“May that Goddess of Language, whose light is fair as that of the 
autumnal moon, having removed the over-spreading darkness, 
render all things clear in my mind!” 

He then proceeds to say that as his work is ancillary to 
poetry, its fruits can be no other than those which poetry be¬ 
stows. These are declared to consisi in the attainment of the 
four great objects of human desire— viz. Merit, Wealth, Enjoy¬ 
ment, and Salvation— which, “by means of poetry alone, can be 
obtained pleasantly even by persons of slender capacity.” Salva¬ 
tion, it is to be remembered, or liberation from the liability to 
being born again, is the reward held out to its followers by each 
of the various systems of Hindu doctrine. Even the Gram¬ 
marians claim for their own art (—more than was claimed for 
the kindred Grammarye of the Dark Ages) — the power of lead¬ 
ing the soul to bliss 1 ; and it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
poets should contend that the goal might be gained, as surely as 
by any of the more rugged routes, and much more pleasantly, by 
the “primrose path” of poesy is to conduce to this by setting 
before its votary such examples for imitation as that of Rama, 
and for avoidance as that of Ravana, an so training him up to 
virtue. After showing how all the four great objects sought after 
by the wise have been at various times obtained through conver- 
sancy with poetry, our author gravely disposes of the objection 
that the study of the Vedas renders the study of poetry super¬ 
fluous, by asking where is the wisdom of seeking to remove by 
means of bitter drugs an ailment that can be cured with sugar- 
candy. 

1. According to the Grammarians- “A single word, perfectly under 
stood, and properly employed, is, alike in heaven and on earth, the 
Kdmadliuk”— the marvellous cow from which you may “milk out 
whatever you desire” — including, of course, final emancipation if you 
wish it. 
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Having established the importance of Poetry, he proceeds 
to determine what it is that poetry consists in; and here he 
demurs to the opinion of the author of the Kdvya Prakdsa who 
says that the designation may be sometimes applied “where 
there is elegance of expression, even though ornament be 
awanting” — provided “the words and the sense are faultless.” 
But, our author contends, if faultlessness in the words and in the 
sense be a necessary part of the definition, then the following 
verses from Bhavabhuti’s drama, the Vira-caritra, would not be 
poetry: — 

(Ravana loquitur).“Foul scorn to me 

That any one should dare to be my foe— 

And now forsooth this anchoret defies me— 

This slaughterer of the race of Raksasas! 

He! — can it be— doth Ravana yet live? 

Fie, fie, my son—thou conqueror of Indra— 

What boots it now, that Kumbhakarna* wakes, 

Or that these brawny arms of mine in vain 
Have swoln with pride when they have borne away 
The spoils of Swerga?” 

Now these verses are chargeable with the fault (—to be 
discussed in section seventh—) of obscuring the predicate by 
wrapping it up in a long compound epithet applied to the subject 
:— for the subject of which the speaker here intends to say 

. 1. Kumbhakarria, the gigantic brother of the titanic Ravana,-named from 
the size of his ears which could contain a kumbha or large waterjar— 
had such an appetite that he used to consume six months’ provisions 
in a single day. Brahma, to relieve the alarm of the world, which had 
begun to entertain serious apprehensions of being eaten up, deereed 
that the giant should sleep for six months at a time and wake for only 
one day, during which be might consume his six months’ allowance 
without trespassing unduly on the reproductive capabilities of the earth. 
When Rama invaded the capital of Ravana, the titans, requiring all 
their forces, employed the most violent measures— and eventually 
with success— to awake the sleeping giant; causing elephants to trample 
upon him, and assailing his ears with the noise of gongs—and even, 
according to a more recent authority, disturbing him with rannnn. 
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something is his brawny arms— and what he intends to say of his 
arms is this, that, so far as regards gaining the day against Rama, 
their previous feats of strength, in the war with Indra, have been 
in vain : — and all this is made up into an epithet applied to the 
arms. According to the definition, then, this is not a case of 
poetry : — and yet, on the other hand, it is a case of the highest 
kind of poetry, if you go by the determination of the same 
authority, that the highest kind of poetry is that where the mind 
of the utterer is revealed not by the literal sense of the terms but 
by their suggestiveness;- for the speaker here, for example, 
does not really entertain any doubt of his being himself alive — 
whilst his making a question of it suggests in a lively manner his 
astonishment: — nor is he speaking of a literal anchoret when 
he contemptuously indicates by that term the hero Rama who 
had been dwelling in banishment in the forest. Hence the defini¬ 
tion that we have been testing is too exclusive—seeing it ex¬ 
cludes what it is agreed on all hands ought not to be excluded. 

Our author next rejects an offered compromise between 
the two definitions which he holds to be inconsistent. 

“But, it may be said,— ‘There is only a portion faulty here, and not 
the whole.’ If you say this, then the part in which there is a fault 
furnishes a reason why it is not a case of poetry; and the part where 
there is suggestiveness furnishes a reason why it is a case of first rate 
poetryand so, being pulled both ways by the two parts, it will be 
neither poetry nor not poetry”. 

He adds : — 

“Nor do such blemishes as unmelodiousness and the like mar only a 
part of a poem but the whole (if any part of it—) that is to say— 
when there is no damage to the flavour (raja—which is the soul of 
poetry— or that in virtue of which alone poetry is poetry), then it is 
not conceded that these (viz. unmelodiousness and the other 
blemishes) are faults at all— as a great authority 1 declares, —when 
he says ‘And the blemishes, such as unmelodiousness &c. which 
have been exhibited, are not always blemishes; —they have been 
instanced as what must be invariably shunned in erotic poetry only.’ 


1. Always cited as the “author of the Dhvani .” 
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Mercover if it were as you would seem to say, (that a blemish is 
always a blemish), then cases of poetry would be very rare, or rather 
none—for it is quite impossible that there should be faultlessness in 
every respect.” 

So determined is our author to allow of no compromise 
that he goes on to say: — 

“If- you contend that the word ‘no’ (is employed in the sense of 
‘little’) then let us grant [for the sake of argument with' the author of 
the Kdvya Prakasa, that poetry is there - not where we have no fault, 
but that poetry is there where the faults, in sound or sense, are slight, 
— and it will follow that where there is no fault at all, there is no 
poetry.” 

And not only this— but— 

“Granting that there may be poetry where the faults, in sound or 
sense, are slight, —this is not to be mentioned in the definition of 
poetry; just as in the definition of such a thing as a jewel, we omit 
such a circumstance as its being perforated by insects— (that cir- 
cumstan'ce not being what constitutes anything a jewel, though it 
may not cause it to cease to be regarded as such—) for certainly the 
boring of insects, and such like accidents, cannot deprive the jewel 
of its nature as a jewel, but can only affect its degree of value. In like 
manner here also unmelodiousness &c. affect that of poetry. 

The rest of this unlucky definition finds as little mercy at 
the hands of our author as that portion of it of which we have 
followed the dissection. Here, however, let us leave our native 
student to force his way through the argument unattended by 
ourselves— the conduct of the argument being, as regards the 
student, all the thornier in so far as it turns upon the application 
of a variety of terms the explanation of which he will not meet 
with for a long time afterwards-the first half of the work, like 
many others in Sanskrit, requiring to be read by the light of the 
second. But there are illustrative snatches of poetry interspersed 
throughout the argument - so let us try if we can gather some of 
these flowers without “snapping” them in bits like Cowper’s 
rose. The following, according to the author of the Kdvya 
Pratcasa, is a case of poetry without anything in the shape of 
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embellishment— the lady simply stating how she comes to be 
melancholy. 

“Tis true thou art beside me, dear 1 
Companion of my youth; 

The autumn moon shines mild and clear. 

The gale smells sweet in sooth— 

All is as once when you and I, 

On Reva’s bank so fair, 

Made love beneath the trees : — I sigh — 

Just—that we are not there. 

The author of the Sahitya Darpana demurs to the assertion 
that this is unembellished, -and contends that as one of the 
embellishments of poetry, specially recognised in the tenth sec¬ 
tion, is the exhibition of “effects devoid of causes”—the men¬ 
tion of the melancholy of the lady, with her beloved beside her 
in the moonlight, is a glaringly poetical embellishment. 

The next example is written in one of the rude dialects 
termed Prdkjia. Our author cities it as an example of 
“suggestiveness”- where the suggestiveness might seem to 
have reference, not as in one class of instances, to the words, nor 
as'in author class to the sentiment, but only the matter, ( vastu — 
np6ypa)— in which case, he contends, it would not be entitled 
to the designation of poetry. The verses (which we omit here) 

1. The same verses have been rendered, under an apparent misconception 
of their drift, as a 

Lament of the Disconsolate. 

Ah— where is he who stole my virgin heart? 

Again the autumn moon shines on my bower, 

And full-blown Malatis their sweets impart 

To the bold breeze that shakes the Kadamb-flower. 

I am the same to whom his troth he gave 

When autumn’s moon, as now, so sweetly shone 
On our secluded bower by Reva’s wave— 

Yet not the same— I pine for pleasure gone.” 
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suggest an assignation whilst seeming to forbid intrusion. The 
example, our author holds, while it has, “suggestiveness” is en¬ 
titled to be called poetry in virtue of the consideration that what 
it suggests is a semblance ( abhasa) of the genuine sentiment 
(rasa) of love, which can be genuine only where it is 
legitimate — semblances and realities being all alike as regards 
the category of teste. If — he contends— it be, as you allege, that 
there is poetry here because— apart from any consideration of 
sentiment—more is implied than meets the ear; then the sen¬ 
tence, “Devadatta goes to the village” must be poetry — because 
Devadatta (being a gentleman) is understood of course to take 
his servants along with him, although the circumstance is not 
explicitly set forth. And he adds, determinedly, —“if you say be 
it so [that the sentence ‘Devadatta goes to the village,’ is poetry 
because it implies more than meets the ear] — then I say, No — 
for I can consent to give the name of poetry to that only which 
has some flavour (rasa) in it.” 

It is worth noticing here that the notion of reckoning metre 
among the circumstances that constitute poetiy is not even 
hinted at by our critic. He denies that there is poetry in the 
assertion, “Devadatta goes to the village,” simply because the 
assertion raises no emotion through anything that it is calculated 
to suggest. The fact that the learned of India are accustomed to 
put into verse almost all their driest treatises- on law, physic, 
divinity, &c. —affords a ready enough explanation why the acci¬ 
dent of metre should not be mistaken by them for the essence of 
poetry. Their test of poetry, (under which title, as we shall see, 
they reckon “poetry in prose”— gadya-kavya , coincides pretty 
closely, we shall find, with that specified by Whately when he 
says (Rhet, p. 344,) -“The true test is easily applied : that which 
to competent judges affords the appropriate pleasure of poetry, 
is good poetry, whether it answer any other purpose or not: that 
which does not afford this pleasure, however instructive it may 
be, is not good poetry , though it may be a valuable work:' The 
Archbishop, indeed, goes on to say, “Notwithstanding all that 
has been advanced by some French critics, to prove that a work, 
not in metre* may be a Poem, (which doctrine was partly derived 
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from a misinterpretation of a passage in Aristotle’s Poetics), 
universal opinion has always given a contrary decision. Any 
composition in verse, (and none that is not,) is always called, 
whether good or bad, a Poem, by all who have no favourite 
hypothesis to maintain.” Now for our own part, we should have 
little objection, at times, to a hypothesis which so conveniently 
enables us to escape debating the question whether such a work 
as Macpherson’s “Ossian” is poetry; — but really, if you wish to 
astonish a pandit, you have only to ask him gravely whether, for 
example, that terse metrical composition, the Nyaya compen¬ 
dium entitled the Bhasa pariccheda, is a poem. If, in holding it to 
be as far removed as anything well can be from poetry, he goes 
on a “favourite hypothesis,” it is because the notion of an op¬ 
posite hypothesis probably never occurred to him. 

Our author, having demolished to his satisfaction the 
definitions of his prodecessors, proceeds to give his own; —and 
he declares— with a brevity for which he atones by the copious¬ 
ness of his subsequent explanations, that “A speech whereof the 
soul is flavour, is Poetry 1 ,” He adds - 

“We shall discuss the nature of ‘flavour* (rasa) afterwards— [in 
Section 3rd]. Flavour alone is the soul of it [Poetry]- being, in the 
most intimate way, the supporter of its very life— for without that 
[flavour] we do not allow that the case is one of poetry at all. 

The words rasa ‘flavour’ is regularly formed from the passive voice 
of the verb ras ‘to relish.’ In it- [i.e. in the word rasa, on which the 

1. Vakyam rasatmakam kavyam. 

“He o’er whose sealy neck the ocean rolled; 

Who bore upon his back the world of old; 

Who raised upon his tusk the earth, and tore 
With lion’s claws the demon chief of yore; 

Who traversed, in three steps, heaven earth and hell; 

Before whose wrath the Ksattra armies fell; 

Whose arrow pierced the ten-faced Titan-king, 

Fiend-slayer: — kind to every living thing; 

He at whose advent the unjust shall quail— 

Whate’er his name— to Him all hail!” 
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definition of poetry hinges]— are.implied also ‘veneration’ ( bhava ), 
and the ‘semblance’ ( abhasa ) of flavour.” 

He next illustrates these three implied senses by ex¬ 
amples— and first he examplifies flavour (or sentiment) by a 
case of the ‘erotic’— ( srhgdra-rasa )— which we omit “by par¬ 
ticular desire.” 

As an example of poetry where the sentiment of love, being 
directed towards the Deity, takes the name of ‘Veneration’ 
{bhava), he gives the following synopsis of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu - viz. (1) the fish (2) the tortoise, (3) the boar, (4) the 
man-lion, (5) the dwarf, (6) Parsurama, (7) Rama, (8) Krishna, 
(9) Buddha, and (10) the deliverer yet expected by the Hindoos. 

Lastly, as an example of the ‘semblance’ {abhasa) of senti¬ 
ment— there being but the semblance of human sentiment in 
the feelings of the lower animals, he cites the following: — 

“Within a single floweret’s bell apart 

The bee sipped honey with his loving spouse: — 

Soothed by the fondling horn of her loved hart, 
with eyes half-closed, the hind forgot to browse.” 

But it may be asked if blemishes, as before asserted, do 
not annihilate poetry, have they no effect in regard to it at all? 
To this our author replies that “blemishes lower its character” — 
and what are to be reckoned blemishes he will state further on, 
as well as what are the beauties which elevate its character. 
Here ends the first section of the Sahitya Darpaiya— and here 
we may break off for the present. 

*At page 447 of the Magazine we broke off, in our account 
of the Hindu “De Poetica,” at the end of the first section of the 
Sahitya Darparia — the “Mirror of Composition.” The second 
section, as already mentioned, treats of “the various powers of a 
word.” The subject is dry but curious, and, if we cannot be either 
very instructive or entertaining on it, we shall endeavour to be 
intelligible and brief. 

1. Pan. 3, 25 (June 1, 1866) 22-26. Reprinted from the Benares Magazine, 
December, 1850. 
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Before treating of the “powers of a word” our author —like 
Mrs. Glasse before proceeding to make soup of her hare — 
thinks it necessary to “catch his word.” Now, as regards the 
point yet attained, we only know [—see page 446-] that “A 
speech whereof the soul is flavour is Poetry.” But what is a 
speech ? To this our author, at the commencement of his second 
section, replies— “Let a Speech [or sentence] be a collection of 
words possessing Compatibility, Expectancy, and Proximity.” 
These requirements he illustrates severally. First—the collec¬ 
tion of words. “He irrigates with fire” is no sentence — for, fire 
being incompatible with irrigation, the collection of words is 
nonsensical. Secondly, the collection of words “cow horse man 
elephant” is no sentence— for, the words do not “look out for” 
one another, being nowise interdependent. Thirdly— the word 
“Devadatta,” pronounced just now, makes no sentence with the 
word “goes” pronounced twenty-four hours afterwards— the 
want of “Proximity” beiiig destructive of the apprehension. Of 
course this last rule refers more particularly to the south. In the 
“north countrie” a man might oppose, to the third requirement, 
the instance of the Laird of Balnamoon, who, on riding across a 
bridge, turned round and asked his man John— “John— do you 
like eggs?” “Yes” said John. —They proceeded; and, about a 
year afterwards, on passing the same spot, the Laird looked back 
and asked “How”? —“Poached” replied John— nothing at a 
loss. 

But— as far as we have gone—a sentence —with or without 
“flavour”— is only a sentence— and is Poetry to be confined to 
a sentence ? Moved, apparently, by this consideration, our 
author—who comes oddly close upon Aristotle every here and 
there-decalres that “A collection of sentences is a great 
sentence”-adding that “Thus is a sentence held to be of two 
kinds,” and citing, as examples of the “great sentence,” the 
Mahdbharata , the Ramayaria, and the Raghuvamsa. In like man¬ 
ner Aristotle says, in his “Poetics” “But a sentence is one in a 
twofold respect; for it is either that which signifies one thing, or 
that which becomes many from conjunction. Thus the Iliad in¬ 
deed is one by conjunction.” 
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Well— a sentence being a “collection of words” —a word 
is next defined as meaning “letters [so combined as to be] suited 
for use, not in logical connection, conveying a meaning, and only 
one.” The investigation of this definition, we remit to another 
time, if not to another place. But a word, (whether the investiga¬ 
tion of the definition be kept in abeyance or not,) may have a 
meaning, or rather three — for, according to our author, “The 
Meaning is held to be threefold — the Express ( vacya ,) the Indi¬ 
cated ( laksya ,) and the Suggested (vyamgya).” How this happens 
he next declares— saying “The express meaning is that con¬ 
veyed to the understanding by [the word’s] Denotation 
(abhidha ): the indicated [meaning] is held [to be conveyed] by 
[the word’s] indication (laksarid>, the suggested [is held to be 
conveyed] by [the word’s] Suggestion ( Vyanjana ,). Let these [viz., 
Denotation, .Indication, and Suggestion.] be the three powers 
(Sakti) of a word.” “Among these three powers, the primary 
one, it is remarked, is Denotation— “it being this which conveys 
the meaning which belongs to the word by convention 
(sanketa). ” How one learns the conventional meaning of words 
the author illustrates thus. “On the old man’s saying, when 
giving directions to the middle-aged man, —‘Bring the cow’ 
—the child, having observed him [the man to whom the order 
was given by his senior] employing himself in bringing the cow, 
determines, first that The meaning of this sentence was the 
fetching of a body possessing a dewlap &c.” and afterwards, 
through the insertion and omission [of the portions of the sen¬ 
tence which he as yet understands only in the lump] in such 
sentences as ‘Fasten the cow’ — ‘Bring the horse’ — he ascertains 
the convention that the word cow shall mean the thing with a 
dewlap &c., and the word bring shall mean fetching.” When 
the young philologist has thus acquired a certain stock of words, 
h§ l§ able to make additions to it sometimes by gathering the 
sense of unknown terms from the context, and sometimes by 
learning it from the mouth of persons worthy of his confidence. 

As it would be impracticable to make a convention in 
regard to every individual case, a convention is made— accord¬ 
ing to our author, who on this point follows the grammarians — 
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in respect of “Kinds, Qualities, Things, and Actions.” These he 
defines as follows. “Kind [or genus — jati] is the nature of a cow 
or the like [which resides] is the [individual] body [called] cow or 
the like [—and the virtue whereof such and such is a cow or the 
like]. Quality (guria ) is a settled habit of a thing which causes the 
making of a distinction — for [the qualities] white &c. difference 
such a thing as a cow from its congeners—such as a black cow. 
Names of things ( dravya ) are those that denote a single in¬ 
dividual— as Hari, Hara, (and other proper names). Actions 
(kriya) are habits of a thing [not settled, as qualities are, but] in 
course of accomplishment— as ‘cooking’ [—which is the habit 
of the thing whilst in progress towards being ready for eating—] 
for, what is denoted by such a word as ‘cooking’ is the collection 
of proceedings from first to last, as the putting on [the pot with 
the rice to boil] and ultimately taking it off again.” 

How the power called “Indication” comes into play is thus 
explained. “Where the primary meaning of a word is incom¬ 
patible (with the other matters in the sentence) the power of 
Indication {lak^ai^a) is communicated (to the word) whereby 
another meaning (than the express one—yet) in connection 
therewith, is thought of— either through notoriety (of the 
employment of the term in some particular secondary sense), or 
through a Motive —discernible — for using the word rather than 
some other word which would have conveyed the meaning ex¬ 
pressly.” tiit 

This he further illustrates as follows. “The power by which 
in such (an expression) as ‘The impetuous ‘Kalinga,’ a word, 
such as ‘Kalinga,’ incompatible (with ‘impetuosity’— if taken) in 
its own sense — as that of a particular country (on the Coroman¬ 
del coast), causes one to think of (not the country, for instance, 
that the word denotes, but) the men, for instance, connected 
therewith; and (—to give a second example— the power) by 
which, in such (an expression) as ‘A herdstation on the Ganges,’ 
a word, such as ‘the Ganges,’ incompatible with the matter in 
question (—here, viz., the actual locus of the station of 
herdsmen—) inasmuch as the thing that it denotes is in the 
shape, for instance, of a mass of water (on the surface of which 
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the herdsmen could not have built the huts of which the herd- 
station consists—) causes one to think of something connected 
with itself by the relation of proximity or the like — such as the 
river’s bank— this power of a word— communicated, to it— 
other than the power which (—to use the language of some) 
belongs to it naturally, or (to use the language of others) which 
is not that given to it by God — (this second power it is that) is 
called Indication .” 

The distinction between the two examples just given re¬ 
quires attention. “In the former, the reason (why the word 
denoting the region of Kalinga has the power of indicating the 
inhabitants of that region) is ‘Notoriety’ — the fact, simply, of its 
being familiarly known (that the name of the region is employed 
to signify its inhabitants— as Shakespere uses the name of 
‘France’ to signify the king of France.) In the latter of the ex¬ 
amples the ‘Motive’ (for using the word ‘Ganges’ when we really 
mean ‘bank of the Ganges’) consists in this that it causes one to 
think of the extreme of coolness and purity (pertaining to the 
Ganges itself) which would not have been apprehended from 
the exposition of (the same matter in the shape of the expres¬ 
sion). A herd-station on the Bank of the Canges .” 

Our author now plunges into some profound and whimsical 
discussion on a point in regard to which he differs with the 
author of the Kdvya Prakdsa, and on which he seems to have the 
best of the argument. The other (like a Hindfl Home Tooke) 
holds that words denote just what their etymology gives, and 
hence the word kusala (“expert”) means strictly “ a getter of 
sacrificial grass” —the etymology being kusam lad “he gets 
sacrificial grass.” The word comes to indicate an “expert” man 
“through the relation of a homogeneousness of character in 
respect of the being a person of discrimination” —which the 
gatherer of sacrificial grass must be —else how could he tell one 
kind of grass from another? To this our author retorts, that “The 
primary meaning of the word is simply that of ‘expert’ — not- 
vdthstanding that the sense of ‘gatherer of sacrificial grass’ might 
be obtained from the etymology: — for, the reason for the (tech¬ 
nically recognized) etymology of words is one thing (—viz. the 
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convenience of the grammarians, who are bound to furnish an 
etymology for every word that is not a radical — ) and the reason 
for the employment (of a word) is another (—viz., the fact of the 
word’s having, by convention, such a denotation as the speaker 
happens to have occasion for).” By way of a reductio ad absur- 
dum he brings forward the word go “a cow” — which, according 
to Panini, is derived from the verb gam, “to move” — and he 
proposes for consideration the applicability of the term, on the 
opposite hypothesis, to the animal when fast asleep. The whole 
discussion, we incline to think, must, constitute one of those 
parts of the book on which the young Brahman student 
luxuriates. 

Our author next proceeds to divide the power of Indication 
into four-score different species. Even the pandits are disposed 
to rebel against this, and to prefer foi once the comparative 
simplicity of the Kdvya Prakasa which contents itself with eight. 
We shall not inflict the eighty upon the reader, but shall select 
the more noticeable. First, then, —the indicatory word either 
abandons its own meaning, with a view to indicating something 
else— when the case is one simply of “Indication indicative” 
(laksana-laksana); or it carries its own sense along with it, and 
then the case is one of “Indication inclusive” ( upadana - 
lakfana ) Of the former the expression “A herd-station on the 
Ganges” is an example —for there the word “Ganges.” as al¬ 
ready shown, stands for the bank alone and not for the body of 
water. Of the latter an example is “The lances enter”. Here the 
“lances” of course mean men bearing lances— but when the 
men, indicated by the word, enter then the lances, denoted by 
the word, enter also. “These (kinds of Indication), further,” says 
our author, “are severally twofold, through ‘Superimposition 
(i aropa ) and ‘Introsusception,’ (adhyavasdna). ,, The explanation 
of these terms is rather curious. “Let that (Indication) be ‘Super 
imponent’ which makes one think of the identity with something 
else of an object not swallowed (by that with which it is iden¬ 
tified, but expressed along with it.) That (Indication) is held to 
be ‘Introsusceptive’ (which makes one think of the identity with 
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something else) of an object swallowed (—not expressed— but 
recognised as it were within that with which it is identified).” 
For example— “The horse— the white —gallops” :— here the 
horse” and “the white” mean just one and the same thing, and 
both terms are exhibited; but the same sense would be equally 
well understood (by a jockey, for example, to whom the horse 
was notoriously “the white” —or “the dun” —or “the 
chestnut” — ) if the sentence were briefly. “The white gallops.” 
Here the “white” has swallowed the “horse,” and the case is one 
of “Indication inclusive introsusceptive founded on Notoriety” 

( rudhavupaddna-laksarid sadhyavasana.) This classification of 
phraseology may serve to illustrate a passage in the “Poetics” of 
Aristotle, which Mr. Theodore Buckley (of Christ Church) con¬ 
curs with Dr. Ritter in condemning as spurious. The passage 
occurs in the 21st chapter, where, in speaking of metaphors, 
Aristotle, as rendered by Mr. Buckley, says “And sometimes the 
proper term is added to the relative terms.” We incline to regard 
the passage as genuine. Let us see. Aristotle goes on to remark 
“I say, for instance, a cup has a similar relation to Bacchus that a 
shield has to Mars. Hence, a shield may be called the cup of 
Mars, and a cup the shield of Bacchus.” Now, it seems to us that 
if the following proportion— viz. 

Cup: Bacchus :: shield : Mars. 

were not present to the mind of the hearer, then (to use M r. 
Buckley’s words— on a kindred passage in the 11th chap. 3d 
Book of the Rhetoric—) “with a view to guard the metaphor 
from any incidental harshness or obscurity” the proper term 
may be advantageously added— making what our author calls a 
case of the “Superimponent” (saropa). Thus, had Aristotle fol¬ 
lowed up his remark by a special example, we should have read. 
“The cup— the shield of Bacchus”— “The shield— the cup of 
Mars”. According to the Hindu phraseology, when we say. “The 
cup of Mars”, then, (through Indication introsusceptiye) the cup 
has swallowed the shield— which latter, nevertheless, is dis¬ 
cerned within the other by the eye of the intelligent. In the same 
way— wishing to avoid obscurity— one says, at full length. 
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“That cow, — the man of the Panjab” and then one can say (to 
take another example of our author’s) “That cow talks.” Here 
“cow” has swallowed “Panjabi” On the question as to the 
precise relation between the cow and the Panjabi” under the 
circumstances, there is an infinite quantity of subtlety ex¬ 
pended— to the discomfiture of course of all that differ from 
our author —who is a perfect Baconian Aristotle in respect of 
“bearing no brother near the throne.” 

When certain kinds of Indication specified have come to be 
sixteen, there is a duplication of these in respect of the con¬ 
sideration that the thing “suggested” may belong to the thing 
“indicated” or not. Of the case where the thing suggested does 
not belong to the thing indicated, the standing example “A herd- 
station on the Ganges” serves as an illustration— for here the 
“purity &c.” are properties not of the bank but only of the river. 
Of the other case the following example is given —from the Vlra 
Caritra of Bhavabhuti— viz.— 

Here are the clouds, in which the cranes disport, 

And by whose smooth dark-loveliness the sky 
Is overspred. Here are the dewy winds, 

And the melodious joy-screams of the peacocks — 

Friends of the clouds. Be all these.as they list. 

I — very firmly stout of hert — am Rama — 

I endure all [ — hard though it be to bear 

Those vernal sights and sounds with patience which 

Enhance the joy of lovers when united.] 

But how will she be now— Videha’s daughter? 

Alas, my goddess— O do thou be patient. 

Here— says our author— the property indicated (viz. 
patience) belongs to the thing indicated (viz., the peculiar Rama 
italicised in the fifth line) which was not the case in respect of 
the bank of the Ganges. But we must get on— leaving, till some 
other occasion, the further elucidation of this point as regards 
those who may feel interested about it; and we proceed to the 
third power of a word— viz., “Suggestion,” which is declared as 
follows: — 
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“When Denotation &c., surcease (—after having done 
their duty,) that function of a word or its sense &c., by which 
something further is caused to be thought of, is what we call 
Suggestion. ” 


As the power of “Suggestion” may originate in the powers 
of “Denotation” and “Indication,” and either in the word or in 
the sense of the word or in the drift of the whole discours &c., 
there are abundant subdivisions of this power also. At one point 
in the discussion (—reminding us of Dr. Johnson, who met the 
exclamation of surprise on his once defending Garrick whom he 
himself had so often abused, with the intimation— “Garrick is 
my dog, Sir;— I allow no one else to kick him.” — ) our author 
turns round upon some assailants of the author of the Kdvya 
Prakasa— and, after bringing him off in triumph (for his own 
use,) he exclaims — “But enough of this (idly censorious) glanc¬ 
ing (on the part of these objectors—) at the venerable man 
(—to whom—though constrained to find fault with him oc¬ 
casionally myself— I am indebted for so much of the materials 
of my work, that I may call him) the bestower of my livelihood.” 


“Suggestion” is held to originate in the “Denotation* in 
such cases as that exemplified by our author in a set of verses by 
“the lotus-feet of his father” so crammed with dreary double¬ 
entendre that we hasten past it. When founded on 
“Indication” — it may be exemplified by the Universally familiar 
“Herd-station on the Ganges”— which some of our pandit 
friends cannot hear mentioned without grinning “like Cheshire 
cats”— the grinning of which cats (—according to Charles 
Lamb— though he professes himself unable to explain why —; is 
said to be occasioned by the recollection that Cheshire was once 
a “Ratine, and the cats can’t help laughing whenever 
they think of it. Verily the pandits who have heard all that they 
ar e like y, in a reasonable life-time, to have heard on the topic 
ought not to be grudged their laugh - if they have heart for it. 

the Den( >tative or the Indicative powers of 
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or the Drift, or the Occasion, or the Place, or the Time, or the 
Emphasis, or Gesture &c:” Of the case where Time, Place, the 
character of the Speaker, &c, combine to suggest somewhat 
more than is plainly expressed — we have the example follow¬ 
ing 

Tis loves’s own season — jocund Spring, 

The God of the flowery bow, 

Now scatters his shafts, and the breezes bring 
Fresh vigour as they blow. 

Round the arbours the shading creepers curl, 

And my husband is far away— 

Do think of something— can’t you, girl? 

What are we to do to-day? 

“Here”— says the commentator— “some one in virtue of 
the known character of the Speaker suggests to her confidante — 
Let my un-avowed lover be speedily summoned.” 

Where the speciality is in respect of the person addressed , 
we may have such an example as the following— viz. 

From your bosom the sandal-wood unguent is rubbed. 

And your lip has lost its red: 

' The collyrium is washed from your eyes, and a glow 

O’er your face and form has spread. 

You lying girl - you’ve been to bathe - 
No concern about me could prevent you— 

And you haven’t gone with my message at all 
To the wretch to whom I sent you. 

“Here”— says the commentator— “by ‘Indication of the 
contrary’ (viparita-lakfava)— ‘You did go to him is indicated, 
and To play with him’ (instead of delivering your message) is 
suggested” — and all this in virtue of the person addressed 
being a “lying girl.” 

Where the speciality is in respect of the proximity of some 
one else—to the speaker— we may have such an example as the 
following— viz. 
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That crane, on the floating lotus leaf, 

Stirs notyou could not tell 
But, on a slab of emerald. 

It were a white conch-shell. 

“Here” - says the commentator- “from the immobility of 
the crane its security (is inferred), and from that the fact that the 
place is devoid of people (—who, had they been there, would 
have frightened the crane)” whence— as the lines suggest to 
one Proximate to the speaker— what a pleasant place for a tete 
a tete. 

With reference to “Emphasis” we have the following ex¬ 
ample- which might go to the Scotch tune of “He’s low doon; 
he’s in the broom, that’s waiting for me.” 

His failher sends him—gang he maun— 

And far awa’ frae me; 

But, when Spring comes back again, 

Will he come back? —not he. 

“Here”— according to to the commentator— she says 
‘“He wont come back’ — but by the (slily appropriate) Emphasis 
it is suggested that ‘He assuredly will come back.’” 

Where the speciality consists in the gesture, we may have 
Stich an example as the following — viz. 

His look entreated her to speak the hour 
Of assignation;— which when she did spy, 

The dame, quickwitted, closed the lotus-flower 
Full fraught with meaning from her laughing eye. 

“Here”- says the commentator- “by the gesture of clos¬ 
ing the lotus, &c., it is suggested by some woman, that the 

twilight (—when the lotus-flowers close themselves-) is the 
time of assignation.” 

Here we come to the end of Chapter Second — and if all 
the examples of the cases considered in it turn upon the “tender 
passion,” we verily believe that the reason is this, that that pas- 
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sion happens to stand at the top of the list of sentiments recog¬ 
nised by the Hindus, and the author would have met (— what he 
did not care to encounter—) a storm of obloquy had he taken 
his examples, unmethodically, from any of the other topics 
without exhausting the first. 




The Gist of the Vedanta — as a 
Philosophy 1 

J. R. Ballantyne 

Having reviewed the Hindu Classification of Things, as ex¬ 
hibited in the Nyaya and probably the oldest systematised Hindu 
theory of the Origin of Things, as exhibited in the Sankhya, we 
propose now to consider the Vedanta the theological- 
philosophical system — with a view to the correct appreciation 
of which the Nyaya and the Sankhya are by many chiefly valued 
as furnishing a preparatory training. 

The term Vedanta, as remarked by Mr. Colebrooke (Es¬ 
says, vol. 1, p. 326), signifies “the end and scope of the Vedas”. 
How far the doctrine, as at present current, may be entitled to 
the name, we are hot now concerned with enquiring. We shall 
take the doctrine as we find it in the popular compendium the 
Vedanta-sdra (the Marrow of the Vedanta) by Sadananda, with 
its commentary the Vidvanntcino-ranjini (the Stimulator of the 
Mind of the Learned) by Rama-Tirtha; and we shall regard it, 
for the present, not as the digested result of an alleged revela¬ 
tion, but simply as a philosophical theory. Since, even on this 
lower ground, the orthodox Hindus are quite ready to defend 
the system, it must needs be desirable that those who are con¬ 
cerned with assailing it should form an accurate conception of 
the character and the strength of the position which it there 
occupies. If the theoiy that we have to deal with prove to be one 
of the chapes of Pantheism, it may be matter for consideration 
what notions, of a pantheistic tendency, are likely to occur to the 
mind of a heathen speculator; and such a consideration may 
profitably precede the attmept ( — transcending the scope of our 
immediate design—) to determine what amount of correction 
would change the pantheistic formula, that, “God is all,” into 
the Christian doctrine, that, “in Him we live and move and have 
our being.” 

1. Pan 2, 14 (July 1, 1867) 47-48. Reprinted from the extinct Benares 

Magazine, Vol. IV 1850. 
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Of the Veddnta-sdra three translations have been published 

— one by Mr. Ward, a second (in German) by Professor O. 
Frank, and a third (in English—in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1845—) by Dr. Roer. To his translation, — 
(which we have found useful even where we have seen fit to 
adopt another rendering) Dr. Roer prefixes an interesting ex¬ 
position “intended to place before the reader the chief 
metaphysical topics of this work, and to compare the doctrines, 
explained in' it, with those philosophical systems, Hindoo as well 
as European, with which it has an affinity in its principles.” Our 
immediate design is more limited than this. We are concerned 
only with the enquiry — what is the gist of the doctrine as at 
present held; how was the conception arrived at; and what 
legitimately follows from it — supposing it granted for the sake 
of argument. And first, something of our text-book and its arran¬ 
gement. 

With reference to the commencing of any scientific work, 
according to Hindu opinion, four questions present themselves 

— (1) what qualifications are required to render one competent 
to enter upon the study? — (2) what is the subject-matter? — (3) 
what connection is there between the subject-matter and the 
book itself? — and (4) what inducement is there to enter upon 
the study at all? The answer to each of these questions is called 
an anubandha — a “bond of connexion” or “cause” —because, 
unless a man knows what a given book is about, and whether he 
is competent to understand it, and what good the knowledge will 
do him, he cannot be expected to apply himself to the study of 
the book instead of employing himself otherwise. Now, in the 
case of our Compendium, as the author tells us, any other 
replies to these questions are not be looked for than those which 
are already notorious as regards the whole Vedanta literature 
whereof the Compendium itself is a portion. Here however — 
says his commentator — a doubt strikes the author, who may be 
supposed to soliloquize as follows: — 

“But let us see:— any consideration specially calculated to lead to the 

study of any particular doctrine is notorious among those only who are 

versed in the doctrine, and not to those who [without knowing what 
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, branch of study will best repay them] are ambitious of becoming 
learned. How then shall these enter upon the study of this work, ignorant 
as they are as to such points as what it is that constitutes the subject-mat¬ 
ter of the enquiry?” — under this apprehension the author proceeds to 
set forth compendiously the anubandhas [or the considerations calcu¬ 
lated to invite to the study] of this particular doctrine [the Vedanta.]” 

In other words — our author proceeds to state who it is that 
is qualified to study the Vedanta what Vedanta is all about, what 
is the relation between the Vedanta doctrine and the book, and 
what is the use of knowing the Vedanta doctrine. 

In the first place, then, the qualifications required in a stu¬ 
dent of the Vedanta are stated as follows: — 

“But [unlike the persons competent to the study, for example, of Law] 
the person competent [to the study of the Vedanta] is he who, by having 
gone over the Vedas and their appendages [the treatises on Grammar, 
Astronomy &c.] in the manner prescribed [that is to say — in such a 
manner as to be able to recollect, for example, the words of any passage 
on hearing the first few words of it quoted,] has attained to a rough 
notion of the sense of the whole Veda — &c. &c.” 

Other requisites — such as penances, sacrifies, &c., — are 
dwelt upon tediously in our text book and still more tediously in 
its commentary. The “rough notion” of the sense of the Veda — 
the meaning “gathered hastily” (apatato’ dhigata) — or, as the 
commentator paraphrases it, “without perfect ascertainment” 
(parryyavadharanam antareria ) — it is the business of the 
Vedanta treatises to elaborate and perfect. It will then conform 
to that which constitutes the subject-matter of the work before 
us; — and what this is the author in the second place compen¬ 
diously declares: — 

“The ‘subject-matter is the fact — to be known for certain — that the 
Soul and God are one and the same — pure intelligence — for this is the 
drift of all treatises on the Vedanta doctrine — [and consequently of the 
one in hand].” 

In the third place — he tells us — 

“The relation between this demonstrable identity [of Soul and God] and 
the scriptural which ascertain it, is the relation between that which is to 
be known and that which makes it known.” 
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One would think there needed no ghost to tell us that. The 
relation, to be sure, between the subject and the book, might 
seem to be different in the case of such a book as Berkeley’s 
“Querist” — where, it might be plausibly contended, the rela¬ 
tion is that between “what is to be known, and what asks about 
it”; but even by his queries Berkeley was seeking to convey 
knowledge; — and so — avowedly — are all the Hindu doctors; 
— and why then state in this formal sort of way the relaion 
between their books and the subjects thereof — as Euclid might 
have done had he chosen to state that the subject of his book was 
Geometry, aiid that the relation between Geometry and his book 
was this — that the one was to be explained and the other was to 
explain it? We put the question to a Pundit — a young Mahratta, 
deep in the Nyaya philosophy — and he replied. “The relation is 
obvious enough, and it is regarded as being, in this case, always 
the same. But we Hindus are in the habit of talking a great deal 
about relation — everything in the universe being regarded as 
holding some relation or other to every other thing — so, for 
fear that hypercritical persons should object that the work must 
be incoherent because there is no evidence of the relation in 
question, the author mentions it — and there’s an end of it.” 
Acquiescing in this account, we may now go on to the fourth and 
last of the considerations — that of the “cui bono?” — in regard 
to which our author remarks: — 

“But the end [which by its desireablencss should move us to enter upon 
the enquiry] is the cessation of the ignorance which invades this 
demonstrable identity [of Soul and God] and the [consequent at- 
tainemnt] by Soul of that bliss which is His essence." 

1 Here then — in the shape of the proposition which the 
rest of the book is taken up with expounding and demonstrat¬ 
ing— we have the net result of the Veda according to the show¬ 
ing of its most generally accredited expositors. Soul and God are 
one — and God is bliss; — and yet Soul is not bliss:— why? — 
because of ignorance which stands somehow in the way. This 
ignorance ( ajhdna ) is the “pons asinorum” of the VedantI sys¬ 
tem. To manage the subtleties respecting Non-existence which 


1. Pan. 2, 15 (Aug. 1, 1867) 67-69. 
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we dipped into when remarking on the Nyaya system, is a trifle 
compared with the grasping of the strange conception that we 
have now to deal with. It is a nothing — and yet the cause of all 
that people usually look upon as everything. Let us see what our 
author says of it: — 

“But Ignorance, they [the Vedanlls] declare, is a somewhat that is 
not to be called positively either entity or nonentity — not [as the 
Naiyayikas allege] a mere negation [— the mere absence of 
knowledge — ] but the opponent of knowledge — consisting of the 
three fetters [the triple cord of pleasure, pain, and dulness].” 


Let us consider the way in which this conception — this 
mysterious “what you will’ ? — (yatkihcit) — that neither is nor 
isn’t - may have come to occupy the place it occupies in the 
system under examination. Sir G. C. Haughton, in his reply to 
Col. Vans Kennedy’s strictures on Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay, (As. 
Jour. vol. xviii. p. 217) after quoting from different writers to 
show in what diverse fashion different persons have attempted 
to convey their conception of this feature in the Vedanti system, 
remarks as follows “It must be, indeed, clear from all that has 
been said, that such a system, if it be even perfectly comprehen¬ 
sible, cannot be represented by language, but must be inferred 
by the mind from fhe principles already laid down.” Very well: 
— let us attempt to present to the mind of the reader those 
principles, as much as possible divested of everything irrelevant, 
which seem to us to constitute the prerequisites for the in- 

ference. 


Place yourself, then, - for the time being - in the positic 
of the VedantI and try to view things as he does. Suppose - 
,he Vedanti does - that God. the essentially happy, or 
nipresent, ommsaent and omnipotent, exists. Supposi fu 

sg? s 

make a world. Here yot i have the conditions of the problem; ar 
you must Stick to them with something like the geometric 
rigour of a Spinoza •** for on no subject in heaven or on earth 
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vague declamation more easy and more idle. God, then, wills to 
make a world. Being omnipotent, He can make it. The dogma 
“ex nihilo nihil fit” being, by the hypothesis, an axiom, it follows 
that God, being able to make a world, can make it without 
making it out nothing. The world so made must, then, consist of 
what previously existed — i.e. of God. Now, what is a world? It is 
an aggregate of souls with limited capacity — (for, were their 
capacities unlimited, these would be Gods) — and of what these 
souls (— whether rightly or wrongly we are not at present con¬ 
cerned with enquiring)— regard as objects — the special or 
intermediate causes of various modes of intelligence. Taking this 
to be what is meant by a world, how is God to form it out of 
Himself? God is omniscient — and, in virtue of his om¬ 
nipresence, his omniscience is everywhere. Where then is the 
room for a limited intelligence? Viewing the matter (were that 
strictly possible) a priori , one would incline to say “nowhere” — 
but the Vedanti, before he had got this length, was too painfully 
impressed by the conviction, forced upon him as on the rest of 
us by a Consciousness which will take no denial that there are 
limited intelligences; 1 — and all that was left for him was to 
show this mortifying but indisputable fact was reconcilable with 
the position already laid down. Holding — as a point beyond 
dispute — that the soul is God, and confronted with the in¬ 
evitable fact that the soul does not spontaneously recognise it¬ 
self as God — there was nothing for it but to make the fact itself 
do duty as its own cause — to say that the soul does not know 
itself to be God just because it does not know it — i.e. because it 
is ignorant — i. e. because it is obstructed by ignorance ( ajnana ). 

At this point in his speculation let us suppose that our 
speculator stopped; but that a disciple, with a lively imagination 
— or taste for the concrete — took up the matter at the same 
point, and set himself to make something more satisfyingly pal¬ 
pable out of the abstraction — Ignorances. Were it not — he 

1. Our author says that the fact of there being what he calls Ignorance 
may be deduced “from the judgment [forced upon the consciousness 
of every man] that ‘I am ignorant' and from various texts of 
Scripture. We have heard a Hindu remark, in corroboration of this, 
that if the man is wrong in saying, “I am ignorant,” then, by that 
blunder, the fact of Ignorance is established just as well as if he had 
said rightly. 
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argues — for this Ignorance —.this ajnana of which my teacher 
speaks — soul would know itself to be God — there would be 
nothing but God - there would be no world. It is this ajnana, 
then, that makes the world; and, this being the case, it ought to 
have a name suggestive of the fact. Let it be called prakfti — the 
name by which the Sankhyas speak of their unintelligent maker 
of worlds. Good - says another but recollect that this 
prakrti or “energy” can be nothing else than the power of the 
All powerful — for we admit the substantial existence of God 
alone — so that the ajnana, which you have shown to be entitled 
to the name of prakrti, will be more significantly denoted by the 
name of sakti — God’s “power” — only by supposing an exer- 
■ tion of which can the fact be accounted for that souls which are 
God do not know that they are so. The reasoning is accepted, 
and the term sakti is enrolled among the synonyms of ajnana. 
Lastly comes the mythologist. You declare - says he — that this 
world would not appear to be a reality were it not for ignorance. 
Its apparent reality is the result, then, of illusion ; - and, for the 
word ajnana you had better substitute the more expressive term 
maya — “deceit, illusion, jugglery.” The addition of this to the 
list of synonymes being acquiesced in, the mythologist furnishes 
his Maya, with all the requisites of a goddess, and she takes her 
seat in his Pantheon as the wife of Brahma the creator. Such we 
hold to be the genesis of Maya — that conception which, ex¬ 
plicitly, may be, as Mr. Colebrooke .(Essay, vol. I. p. 377), taxes 
it— “no tenet of the original Vedantin philosophy” — but 
which seems to us yet to be in such a way involved in the 
conception of ajnana — when once objectified that it quite in 
due course became evolved therefrom in the later writings of 
the Vedantis. 

Passing over, as irrelevant to our immediate purpose, the 
curious details of the scheme according to which the mysterious 
principle of ajnana is described as carrying on its operations 1 we 

1. In seeking to reproduce conjecturally the train of thought by which 
the Vedanta system arose, we have taken as the starting-point the 
conception of the Omnipotent, which the system contains, and not 
that logically antecedent conception of a fundamental unqualified unity 
supposed to lie still further back — a conception chronologically later, 
and furnishing a point, indeed, — but no starting-point. To this we 
shall have future occasion to revert. 
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are now met by the practical question — what does the VedantI 
deduce from the doctrine the essentials of which have been now 
stated; — and, holding him to-be wrong, how are you to deal 
with him? Holding him to be wrong, you may question his theol¬ 
ogy, his metaphysics, or his logic — that is to say, you may argue 
with him (1) on the supposition that his faith rests on what he 
holds to be a revelation — or (2) that his faith is what he holds 
to, as a philosopher, even were there no revelation — the 
doctrine being, in his estimation, the most unexceptionable that 
the wit of man has yet propounded — or — (3) — waiving the 
merits of the doctrine — on the agreement that the question 
discussed shall be this — viz. — Hindu revelation apart, what 
follows from the doctrine? Under each of these aspects the 
question may be considered; and as, under each of these aspects, 
the question will in practice have to be treated, we would depre¬ 
cate the treatment of it under all these aspects simultaneously 
and confusedly. Why? Because your opponent is pretty sure to 
be-a man who could not for the life of him refrain from taking 
what might be called a Jesuitical advantage of any hitch in your 
dialectic procedure, - and when he baffles your attack by shift¬ 
ing discussion from one aspect of the question to another, he 
gains his victory - his victory being quite satisfactory to him 
so long as, by baffling you for the time, he maintains the “status 
in quo.” 

Under which aspect, then, were it best to treat the ques¬ 
tions first? For treating it under its theological aspect, people 
will be in a more advantageous position when the labours in 
which Dr. Muller and Professor Wilson are engaged shall have 
put the world in possession of the Vedas themselves. As regards 
the Metaphysical aspect of the question-if the theory neces¬ 
sarily led to the conclusion practically drawn from it, there 
would then be an urgent necessity that the theory itself should 
be first assailed, however arduous might be the nature of the 
required assault. But if the theory does not really necessitate the 
conclusion practically drawn from it, it might seem expedient in 
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the first instance—waiving the discussion of the difficult on¬ 
tological questions involved in the theory—to let our first step 
be the denial of the ligitimacy of the conclusion practically 
drawn from the theory. This conclusion may be compendiously 
summed up in the allegation that man, being God, and being 
debarred from divine beatitude by Ignorance, can break his bars 
simply by the acquisition of Knowledge. In making this in¬ 
ference form his system—regarded as a philosophical theory (— 
and dogmatic assertions of the Veda are excluded under the 
present conditions of the debate—) we do not see how the 
Vedanti can rebut the charge of falling into what Whately calls 
the semilogical fallacy of Ambiguous Middle. His argument, 
stated syllogisticlly, runs (if we do him no injustice) thus : — 

“All obstacles in the shape ajnana are to be got over by 
means of jiidna: — 

The obstacle to soul’s identification with God is ajnana — 
Ergo — The obstacle to soul’s identification with God is to be 
got over by means of jnana” 

The argument is perfect if the term ajnana is employed in 
the same sense in both the premises. But is it? Let us see. In the 
major premiss the term ajnana means simply “ignorance” which 
is the “negation of jnana knowledge” — for if it means either 
more or less, then the assertion, instead of being, as it is in¬ 
tended to be, self-evidently true, begs the question in dispute. If 
the reasoning is to be valid, then, ajnana in the major premiss 
must stand for neither more nor less than the negation of jnana. 
But does it stand for neither more nor less than this in the minor 
premiss? Him back to our text-book’s definition of the ajnana 
which is alleged as the obstacle to man’s beatitude, and you will 
find it expressly denied to be the “mere negation of 
knowledge”:— it is there spoken of as the “opponent of 
knowledge” — and it is there understood, and elsewhere 
decalred, to be the Power of God — that power being regarded 
as manifesting itself in the production of that ignorance which 
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consists in man’s consciousness of a limited intelligence. The 
equivocation is palpable. It is the caricature of the Baconian 
equation “Knowledge = Power”. A man bound is not released 
by having light thrown upon his fetters. 1 So long as the power of 
God — the power of the Being whom the theory speaks of as the 
Omnipotent and the Eternal — shall continue, so long — i. e. 
for ever if He wills it — must man continue to be, to all intents 
and purposes,, a separately personal and limited intelligence — 
precisely as he is held to be on other theories than that of the 
Vedant. Under the Vedanta theory, taken as a philosophical 
theory, man is.precisely as dependent upon the power of the 
Almighty as he is under any other theory : — dependent, there¬ 
fore, upon the Almighty for every ray of light upon his path. 

Here we come round upon the question — through what 
channel, if through any, has the Almighty revealed His will — 
th^t will on which our mode of being, here and hereafter, 
depends? This great question — the question under its theologi¬ 
cal aspect — we have already said, is a separate one from that 
which we seek to get disposed of at the outset. We have done all 
that we aimed at doing for the present if we have indicated the 
fallacy in the Vedanti deduction — viz., that, because one may 
choose to give to one result of God’s power the name of Ig¬ 
norance, and then transfer that name to the power itself, there¬ 
fore man’s knowledge can avail against God’s power that, on the 
theory of Vedanti, as opposed to the belief of the Christian, 
man’s soul is less entirely dependent on the Power of God which 
caused it to be what it is. 

In our next paper we propose to address ourselves more 
especially to points connected with the question under its 
second aspect—the “Ontology of the Vedanta.” 


1. He would be •— if darkness were his fetter, as it was in the case of 
Don Quixotte when he hung in terror all night, with his toes within 
three inches of the ground, over what he believed to be a fathomless 
abyss — chained by a delusion which the mornig light dispelled. 
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On the Ontology of the Vedanta 1 

Late Dr. J. R. Ballantyne 

“Nothing seems of more importance, towards erecting a firm system of 
sound and real knowledge, which may be proof against the assaults of 
scepticism, than to lay the beginning in a distinct explication of what is 
meant by thing, reality, existence : for in vain shall we dispute concerning 
the real existence of things, or pretend to any knowledge thereof, so long 
as we have not fixed the meaning of those words.” Berkeley : — “Of the 
Principles of Human Knowledge,” § 89. 

At the end of a paper on “The gist of the Vedanta as a 
Philosophy” (Ben. Mag. Vol. iv., p. 325), in which we confined 
ourselves to disproving the legitimacy of the conclusion practi¬ 
cally drawn from the Vedantic theory, we intimated our inten¬ 
tion to address ourselves, in a subsequent paper, “more 
especially to points connected with the question under its 
second aspect, the Ontology of the Vedanta”. As regards this 
aspect of the question, we remarked, - “If the theory necessari¬ 
ly led to the conclusion practically drawn from it, there would 
then be an urgent necessity that the theory itself should be first 
assailed, however arduous might be the nature of the required 
assult ” That the theory did not necessitate the conclusion prac¬ 
tically from it, we undertpok to demonstrate; and a year has now 
passed without our having met with any attempt to shake the 
position that we then took up. What we hope now to show is 
this, that the evil is in the inference, and not in the theory, — 
and that the Indian Missionary will do well to reserve his 
strenght for the combat with the deadly error, instead of wasting 
it upon a speculation which, whether philosophically just or not, 
is in no respect whatever incompatible with the reception of 
Christianity. In our attempt to show this, we claim an un¬ 
prejudiced and an attentive hearing. We claim this on the 
ground that we have shown, by our previous papers, that we 
have at all events not spared pains to qualify ourselves for form- 

1. Pan. 2,16 (Sept. 1,1867) 91-92. (Reprinted from the Benares Magazine, 
vol. VI, 1851). 
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ing a judgement on the deeply important and generally very ill 
understood point which we are going to discuss. 

To those who do not read Sanskrit, the sources generally 
availble for acquiring a knowledge of the Vedanta are the Essay 
of Mr. Colebrooke, the criticism of Col.. Vans Kennedy on that 
essay, the intended defence of Mr. Colebrooke by Sir G. C. 
Haughton, and the tracts of Rammohun Roy. We do not speak 
of Mr. Ward’s work on the Hindoos, because the reader of that 
work, who imagines that he is therein reading the speculations 
of the Indian sages, is under a delusion. It appeared advisable, 
when we undertook to address those whose conception of the 
Vedanta is derived from the sources just mentioned, that we 
should first remove whatever of perplexity might result from the 
seemingly conflicting testimony of the parties, in regard to the 
question whether the Vedanta were a system of Materialism or 
of Spiritualism. We therefore, (in a first and Second Dialogue 
“On the Notions of the Hindu ” — Ben Mag. Vols. v. and vi., pp. 
422. and 863), — traced out the occasion of Col. Kennedy’s 
misapprehension of Mr. Colebrooke, and showed that Mr. 
Colebrooke quite agreed with him and with the Hindu ex¬ 
positors in holding the system to be one of pure Spiritualism. 
We now propose to show, in accordance with this, that the On¬ 
tology of the Vedanta is the Ontology of Bishop Berkeley; — 
which being shown, it will follow that it must be something else 
than this against which our efforts require to be directed. It is 
labour worse than lost to argue against what does not stand in 
the way of your argument. In attempting to convince a 
European unbeliever in Christianity who held the doctrine of 
Berkeley, it would clearly be a waste of labour to urgue against 
the doctrine of Berkeley, because we know, from Berkeley’s 
own case, that the holding of that doctrine is compatible with 
the highest form of Christian piety. Let us show, then, that the 
deoctrine of Berkeley is the Ontology of the Vedanta — without 
the illicit inference deduced by the Vedantists, — and it will then 
be seen how we had better waste no longer, in assailing the 
impregnable or the impalpable, the strength that was given us 
for labours less Quixotic. 





But, methinks, a smile of compassionate surprise has come 
over the face of the reader; and he ejaculates “Berkeley!” Good 
reader, if you know Berkeley, you must love him; — If you do 
not know him, pray listen to what we shall tell you of him. If you 
borrowed your conception of his philosophy from Byron’s 
lines— 

“When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 

It surely was no matter what he said;” — 

then, pary, revise your conception as you go along with us. If, 
again, you enrol yourself among these of whom Pope speaks 
when he says — 

“And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin;” — . 

then lay aside our article — it will profit you as little as you will 
profit the cause of evangelization in the educated division of 
Hindu society. 

George Berkeley was born in 1684. In 1724, when holding 
the Deanery of Derry, worth £ 1,100 per annum, he drew up a 
Scheme for converting the savage Americans to Christianity, by 
a college to be erected in the isles of Bermuda. The scheme 
included his resignation of his rich benefice, and his dedicating 
the remainder of his life to instructing the youth of America, on 
the moderate allowance of one hundred pounds yearly. Sub¬ 
scriptions having been raised for promoting “so pious an under¬ 
taking,” as it is styled in the king’s answer to the Address of the 
Commons relative to a grant of land for the use of the mission, 
Dean Berkeley sailed for Rhode Island, with his lady, in 1728. It 
would appear that the minister of the day had never heartily 
embraced the project for which the dean had made such 
sacrifies; — obstacles were thrown in the way; and, the scheme 
on which Berkeley had expended much of his private fortune, 
and more than seven years of the prime of his life, having been 
thus rendered abortive, he returned to Europe. Before he left 
Rhode Island; he distributed what books he had brought with 
him among the clergy of that province; and immediately after 
his arrival in London, he returned all the private subscriptions 
that had been advanced for the support of his undertaking. At 
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this time he preached, before the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a sermon, which was printed at the 
desire of the Society. In this sermon occurs the following pas¬ 
sage, to which we request the particular attention of the 
reader— 

“The metaphysical knowledge of God, considered in his absolute nature 
and essence, is one thing; and to know him as he stands related to us as 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, is another. The former kind of 
knowledge (whatever it amounts to) hath been, and may be, in Gentiles 
as well as Christians, but not the latter, which is life eternal.” 

1- We beg attention especially to the pregnant parenthesis. 
The metaphysical knowledge of God “whatever it amounts to ”, 
— this, he says, “may be in Gentiles as well as Christians.” It is 
not this, therefore, that is “life eternal;” but neither can any 
such metaphysical conception, compatible, in the case of a 
Christian preacher, with the more momentous knowledge of a 
Redeemer and Sanctifier, amount to an exclusion of its Gentile 
holder from the possibility of receiving also that more momen¬ 
tous knowledge. Observe, that we are not at this moment con¬ 
sidering what the metaphysical knowledge in question is; — that 
inquiry will recieve attention in due time — but we seek to 
impress upon the reader the intelligent apprehension of our 
position, viz., that the metaphysical conception, of which we 
shall have to treat, does' not amount to an obstacle in our way, 
unless we choose to run our heads against it. 

In the same year that Berkeley preached his missionay ser¬ 
mon, he published his Minute Philosopher, in a series of 
dialogues on the model of Plato. Here he pursues the 
freethinker through the various characters of atheist, libertine, 
enthusiast, scomer, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and sceptic, — 
^dth what success the reader who may chance not to have read 
the book may certify himself by a persual,. from which we 
promise him an enjoyment of no ordinary description. Southey, 
observe from a passage in his “Life”, was greatly delighted 
vrith ibis work, which he warmly recommended to his friends. 

18 (Sept. 1, 1867) 136-139. 
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In 1734 Berkeley was made Bishop of Cloyne. He repaired 
immediately to his manse-house at Cloyne — being a deter¬ 
mined opponent of non-residence, — and applied himself with 
vigour to the discharge of all espiscopal and parochial duties. 
His zeal in the cause of revealed religion was not, however, 
confined to his diocese. Mr. Addison had given the bishop an 
account of their common friend Dr. Garth’s behaviour in his last 
illness. It appears that when Mr. Addison went to see the Doc¬ 
tor, and began to discourse with him seriously about preparing 
for his approaching dissolution, the other made answer — 
“Surely, Addison, I have good reason not to believe those trifles, 
since my friend Dr. Halley, who has dealt so much in demonstra¬ 
tion, has assured me that the doctrines of Christianity are in¬ 
comprehensible, and the religion itself an imposture.” The 
Bishop, therefore, - (in the words of the biographer from 
whom we cull these particulars) — “took arms against this 
redoubtable dealer in demonstration,” and addressed The 
Analyst to Dr. Halley, with the view of showing, that mysteries of 
faith were unjustly objected to by mathematicians, who 
adimtted much greater mysteries in science, — especially in the 
doctrine of Fluxions, now known as the Differential Calculus, 
&c. This led to a great commotion among the mathematicians, 
and to not a little controversy. Meanwhile the bishop employed 
his pen on “Queries proposed for the Good of Ireland,” on his 
“Discourse addressed to Magistrates,” which put a stop to an 
impious society calling themselves Blasters, on a “Letter to the 
Roman Catholics” of his diocese, and on another letter, to the 
clergy of that persuasion in Ireland, written with so much can¬ 
dour and moderation as well as good sense, that those 
gentlemen, to their own credit, in the Dublin Journal of Nov. 18, 
1749, thought fit to return “their sincere and hearty thanks to 
the worthy author; assuring hint, that they are determined to 
comply with every particular recommended in his address, to 
the utmost of their power.” They add, that in “every page it 
contains a proof of the author’s extensive charity; his views are 
only towards the public good; the means he prescribed! are 
easily complied with; and his manner of treating persons in their 
circumstances so veiy singular, that they plainly show the good 
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man, the polite gentleman, and the true patriot.” Lord Chester¬ 
field — a judge of merit, whatever else he may have been, — 
had no sooner the disposal of patronage in Ireland than he wrote 
to inform Berkeley that the see of Clogher, then vacant, the 
value of which was double that of Cloyne, was at his service. But 
Berkeley, though grateful for the offer, had no ambition in this 
way. He loved the place where he had been actively useful; and 
now his health was failing. He had derived great relief, in a 
distressing complaint brought on by his sedentary course of 
living, from the use of tar-water, and, being anxious that the 
benefit of the remedy should not be confined to himself, he 
composed, in recommendation of it, a work which he has been 
heard to declare cost him more time and pains than any other he 
had ever been engaged in. The work is entitled “Siris, a Chain of 
Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries concerning the Virtues 
of Tar-water.” As his biographer remarks — “It is indeed a 
chain, which, like that of the poet, reaches from earth to heaven, 
conducting the reader, by an almost imperceptible gradation 
from the phenomena of tarwater, through the depths of the 
ancient philosophy, to the sublimest mystery of the Christian 
religion.” 

In 1752, Berkeley, in bad health, removed with his wife and 
family to Oxford, in order to superintend the education of one 
of his sons. Strongly impressed with the impropriety of non¬ 
residence, he had previously endeavoured to exchange his high 
preferment for some canonry or headship at Oxford. Failing of 
success in this, he wrote over to the Secretary of State to request 
that he might have permission to resign his bishopric, worth at 
that time at least £ 1,400 per annum. So uncommon a petition 
excited his majesty’s curiosity to know who was the extraordi¬ 
nary man that preferred it. Being told th'atritwas his old acquain¬ 
tance Dr. Berkeley, he declared that he should die a bishop in 
spite-ofliimself, but that he had free liberty to reside where he 
pleased. The Bishop, before leaving, made a handsome 
provision for the respectable poor of his district. 

At Oxford he expired suddenly, the year following, on a 
Sunday evening, as he was reclining on a couch, in the midst of 
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his family, listening to a sermon of Sherlock’s which his wife was 
reading aloud. He seemed to be asleep, and his body was quite 
cold and his joints stiff, before his daughter, on offering of of 
tea, first perceived his insensibility. 

It was of Berkeley, that the discerning, fastidious and tur¬ 
bulent Atterbury said, after an interview with him, “So much 
learning, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such 
humility, I did not think had been the portion of any but angels, 
till I saw this gentleman.” The friends that survived him, of all 
factions and parties, concurred in the dictum of the satirist — 
melted for the time into the encomiast — which ascribed 


“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 

Such was the man and the Christian whose ontological 
creed we propose, to show, was that of the Vedanta without its 
illicit deductions. In the notice of his labours which we have 
tacked together from the biography prefixed to his collected 
works, we have not mentioned his treatise “Concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge,” from which we have taken 
our motto, nor his Three Dialogues “In Opposition to Sceptics 
and Atheists.” It is from these that we have to take his ontologi¬ 
cal doctrine for comparison with that of the Vedanta. Of the 
vulgar estimate of Berkeley’s system Mr. G. H. Lewes — though 
no sympathiser with Berkeley’s highest aspirations — writes 
most justly, — “All the world has heard of Berkeley’s Idealism, 
and innumerable ‘coxcombs’ have vanquished it ‘with a grin’. 
Ridicule has not been sparing of it. Argument has not been 
wanting. It has been laughed at, written at, talked at, shrieked at. 
That it has been Understood is not so apparent. Few writers 
seem to have honestly read and appreciated his works; and 
those few are certainly not among his antagonists. In reading the 
criticism upon his theory it is quite ludicrous to notice the con¬ 
stant iteration of trivial objections which, trival as they ar, 

er e ey a often anticipated. In fact the critics misunderstood 
him, and then reproached him for his inconsistency, - not with 

W u S J. V* theirs. They force a meaning upon his 

wor w ich he had expressly rejected; and then triumph over 
him because he did not pursue their principles to the ex- 
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travagances which would have resulted from them.” Among 
those who spoke or wrote nonsense about Berkeley’s Idealism, 
it is sad to find Dr. Johnson and Dr. Reid. However, Sir William 
Hamilton, by his annotations on Dr. Reid’s collected works, has 
provided an antidote to the misrepresentations of the latter; and 
Dr. Johnson’s kicking a stone, as a refutation of the theory, may 
continue to be preserved for the joke’s sake. 

But it is time that we proceed to show that Berkeley’s 
theory of Being really is; to show what terms in it correspond, 
and how far, to what terms in the Vedanta philosophy; and to 
show how much of the Vedantic theory, inasmuch as it is that of 
the good Bishop, it would be useless to overthrow, even granting 
it were possible to overthrow it. Having done this, it will remain 
to be considered — how we are to deal with the residue; — in 
other words — (the words of the Bishop’s missionary sermon) 
— it will remain to be considered how the knowledge of God 
“as he stands related to us as Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier,” is, in the case of the Vedantls, to be superadded to 
“the metaphysical knowledge of God, considered in his absolute 
nature and essence,” respecting which the Bishop and the 
Vedantls are consentient. 

The ugly word Ontology means “the science of being”. It 
proposes the inquiry, — “What do you mean by saying that a 
thing is, — and what is a thing, — and can a thing in any way be 
at all without really being?” Thus it aims at that, than which, 
according to Berkeley as quoted in our motto, “nothing seems 
to be of more importance, towards erecting a firm system of 
sound and real knowledge, which may be proof against the as- 
sults of scepticism,” — viz., the “distinct explication of what is 
meant by thing, reality, existence : for in vain shall we dispute 
concerning the real existence of things, or pretend to any 
knowledge thereof, so long as we have not fixed the meaning of 
those words.” 

According to the Vedanta 1 “Existence or Being {sattv a) is 
of three kinds — (1) Being, in its highest sense (paramarthika). 


1. We quote from the Vedanta-paribhasd> Chapter 2. 
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(2) such as has to be dealt with ( vyavaharika ), and (3) merely 
seeming (pratibhasika ). Of these, Being, in its highest sense, 
belongs to God [i. e. Soul or Spirit]; Being, such as has to be 
dealt with, belongs to the Ether [or Space], &c.; and merely 
seeming Being belongs to the [merely seeming] silver which is 
[in fact] mother o’pearl [mistaken for silver by a beholder].” The 
first of these is equivalent to substantial or independent exist¬ 
ence, the second to phenomenal or dependent existence, and 
the third to deceptive appearance. Let us compare this with the 
views of Berkeley, in regard to the first kind of existence. 
Berkeley declares — “From what has been said, it follows there 
is not any other substance than spirit, or that which perceives.” 1 
Here we have absolute existence. But such an existence as this, 
Berkeley concurs with the Vedantists in denying to the objects 
perceived. To these (whose ‘esse’ he holds to be ‘percipi’), while 
he denies “an existence independent of a substance,” 2 — con¬ 
tending that it is either a direct contradiction, or else nothing at 
all, to speak of “the absolute existence of sensible objects in 
themselves, or without the mind,” 3 4 — yet he by no means denies 
a real existence. He says, “I can as well doubt of my own being, 
as of those things which I actually perceive by sense ; it being a 
manifest contradiction, that any sensible object should be imme¬ 
diately perceived by sight or touch, and at the same time have no 
existence in nature, since the very existence of an unthinking 
being consists in being perceived”* The third degree of existence, 
inferior to this, he assigns to dreams and the creatures of the 
imagination; for, in comparison with these, he says, “The ideas 
of sense are allowed to have more reality in them, that is, to be 
more strong, orderly, and coherent;” 5 - and these, being im¬ 
pressed upon the mind “according to certain rules or laws of 
nature, speak themselves the effects of a mind more powerful 
and wise than human spirits.” 6 

1. Principles of Human Knowledge, § vii. 2. Ibid., § xci. 

3. Ibid., § xxiv. It must be remembered that Mind and Spirit, in Berkeley’s 

language, mean the same thing. 

4. Ibid., § Ixxxviii. 5. Ibid., § xxxiii. 6. Ibid., § xxxvi. 
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While Berkeley and the Vedantists, then, agree in holding 
that existence differs in its degrees, and also in allowing the first 
degree — viz. that of independent-or substantial existence — to 
Spirit alone; they differ — apparently at least — in their applica¬ 
tion of the term real. In examining this part of the question, 
therefore, we may expect to come upon some difference of 
opinion such as shall involve, on one side or the other, an error 
requiring to be combated. But, before proceeding to investigate 
this, let us take account of what has been ascertained. We have 
seen that the Vedantls, in allowing the rank of Substantial Exist¬ 
ence to Spirit alone, hold the opinion which one of the most 
pious and thoughtful of Christian bishops advocated, not as 
merely harmless, but, as a grand bulwark of the truth against the 
assults of a debasing Materialism. Verliy there seems to be any¬ 
thing but an obligation upon us to insist that the VedantI should 
give up this philosophical belief, and accept at our hand, as 
something indispensable to his further progress, a term denot¬ 
ing “an unknown quiddity, with an absolute existence,” — a 
term which, Berkeley adds, “should be never missed in common 
talk. And in philosophical discourses [he goes on to say] it seems 
the best way to leave it quite out: since there is not, perhaps, any 
one thing that hath more favoured and strengthened the 
depraved bent of the mind towards atheism, than the use of that 
general confused term.” 1 2 

2 With regard to the third degree of Existence — that 
belonging to what presents itself in dreams, &c. — there is no 


1. Third Dialogue, between Hylas and Philonous. We beg leave to remind 
the reader that we are not professing ourselves a follower of Berkeley, 
nor urging any one to adopt his views. We are simply concerned to 
show which of the Vedanta tenets by being Berkeleian, are not iri any 
way anti-christian, and not therefore the points against which it were 
wdse to direct our efforts. Hence we are at present under no engagement 
to satisfy the reader in regard to all the difficulties which Berkeley’s 
theory may, at first sight, appear to give occasion for. More objections 
than were likely to have occurred to any single objector, Berkeley 
himself has anticipated and replied to. His treatises are open to all 
and are not voluminous. 

2. Pan. 2, 19 (Dec. 1, 1867). p 162-164. 
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occasion for our here remarking more than this, that the Mis¬ 
sionary is not likely to quarrel with the Vedantl for calling such 
things, in general, illusions rather than realities. What we are 
more particularly concerned about is the second degree of Ex¬ 
istence, which some of the Vedantls professedly, and the others 
too generally in fact, degrade to the level of the third. The 
second and third degrees are in effect reduced to much the same 
level by the employment of the term vastu to denote spirit, and, 
on the other hand, its contradictory — a-vastu- to denote all else. 
Now the word vastu means a “thing” or “substance”, —and, 
while a-vastu , therefore, properly means “ not a substance”, the 
Vedantls are all too much disposed to treat whatever comes 
under the name as being (in the familiar sense of the word) no 
thing , — as unreal. They are in fact not disinclined to own the 
impeachment, against which Berkeley has so repeatedly 
protested, of holding that the phenomenal universe is delusive, 
because phenomenal and dependent. The Vedantls — as 
philosophers — [for at present we are viewing them as specula¬ 
tive ontologists and not as assertors of a revelation] — would 
seem to have been duped by the word thing , and its kindred term 
real. They close to restrict the name of thing to Spirit, and then 
jumped to the conclusion that all else must be nothing — or 
nothing of any consequence. 

Waiving the question of revelation, which, we repeat, does 
not fall within the present section of our argument, we would 
recommend, therefore, that, in reasoning with the Vedantl on 
his philosophical belief, he should be left in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the opinion that there is no independent entity 
besides Spirit, — that opinion being one which need not prevent 
his becoming as good a Christian as Bishop Berkeley. We should 
also leave him to think, for the present, as he may choose in 
regard to dreams or waking misapprehensions; but we should 
press him with the unreasonableness of holding that the 
phenomena of waking existence are beneath the notice of the 
wise because, forsooth, they are not entitled to the name of 
vastu — the name of substance. If phenomena have an existence 
“that must be dealt with” (vydvahdrika), then- importance will 
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depend upon our relation to them; and if it so happen that our 
relation to them is to be eternal, it is idle to disparage their 
immense importance by dubbing them “insubstantial”. Whether 
their relation to us is to be eternal, and what relation our spirits 
bear to that Great Spirit whom we agree with the Vedantls in 
holding to be the sole independently existent — the Self-exis¬ 
tent, — are questions to be answered only by a revelation. The 
replies afforded to these questions, on the one hand, by the 
books which the Vedantls hold to be a revelation, and, on the 
other hand, by the book which we ourselves hold to convey the 
true revelaion, we propose to take a future opportunity of com¬ 
paring. 

Confining ourselves, for the present, to the consideration 
of ontological theories and terminology, we now proceed to 
inquire what is the Vedantic conception of the relation of the 
phenomenal to the real, the Vedantists are commonly charged 
with holding that the phenomenal is the real, — in other words, 
with Pantheism. At the same time they are charged with wildest 
extravagance, of an opposite description, in declaring that the 
Supreme is devoid of qualities, — or, in Sanskrit, nir-guna . With 
regard to the relation of the real and the phenomenal no point 
appears to have occasioned more perplexity to those who were 
impressed with the baselessness of Vedantism than the employ¬ 
ment of this term nir-guria — so frequently connected in the 
Vedantic writings with the name of the Supreme (Brahm). We 
find, for example, a zealous writer against Vedantism declaring, 
that, “in any sense, within the reach of human understanding he 
(Brahm) is nothing. For the mind of man can form no notion of 
matter or spirit apart from its properties or attributes.” And the 
same writer calls upon his readers to admire the extravagent 
notion that Brahm exists “without intellect, without intellin- 
gence, without even the consciousness or his own existence!” 
Now, the reply to all this is, that the word nir-guna is a technical 
term, and must be understood in its technical acceptation. It 
means “devoid of whatever is meant by the term guna" and the 
term guya is employed (as remarked at p. 868 of the 5th volume 
of the Benares Magazine) to denote whatever is phenomenal. 
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In denying that anything phenomenal belongs constitutively to 
the Supreme Spirit, the Vedanti speaks very much like Bishop 
Berkeley, and like other good Christians whom Milton’s epic 
has not educated into a semiconscious Anthropomorphism. 
Berkeley expresses himself as follows — “We, who are limited 
and dependent spirits, are liable to impressions of sense, the 
effects of an external agent, which, being produced against our 
wills, are sometimes painful and uneasy. But God, whom no 
external being can effect, who perceives nothing by sense as we 
do, whose will is absolute and independent, causing all things, 
and liable to be thwarted or resisted by nothing; it is evident, 
such a being as this can suffer nothing; nor be affected with any 
painful sensation, or indeed any sensation at all. We are chained 
to a body, that is to say, our perceptions are connected with 
corporeal motions. By the law of our nature we are affected 
upon every alteration in the nervous parts of our sensible body; 
which sensible body, rightly considered, is nothing but a com¬ 
plexion of such qualities and so on. The Vedanti, in like man¬ 

ner, denying that such ‘qualities’ belong the Supreme, declares, 
“We ought not to ascribe to Almighty God properties, at¬ 
tributes, or modes of being, which are the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of humanity, such as the faculty of vision,” 2 &c. In short, 
the Vedanti denies that the Supreme either has or requires sen¬ 
ses or bodily organs; — and, holding that organs of sense or 
rffotion are made up of what he calls gurta as we Europeans in 
general hold them to be made up of what we prefer to call 
matter , he asserts that the Supreme is nir-guna, in very much the 
sense that we Europeans assert that God is immaterial. We say, 
guardedly, “in very much the sense” — and not simply “in the 
sense” — because the term gurta, as we have shown before, 
denotes strictly — not the. imperceptible quiddity ‘matter’ — but 
what Berkeley calls the sensible, or the sum of the objects of 
sense. Theologically, the Vedanti, asserting that the Deity is 
nir-guna, and Christian, asserting that God is immaterial , are 
asserting the very same fact in terms of separate theories, — just 

1. Berkeley’s Third Dialogue. 

2. The Tattva-bodhinipatrika — the organ of the modern Vedantis — d 
113 . 
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as two chemists might make each the same assertion in regard to 
some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as destitute 
of Chlorine, and the other as destitute of Oxymuriatic Acid. 

To say that “the mind of man can form no notion of matter 
or spirit apart from its properties or attributes,” is therefore no 
reductio ad absurdum of the Vedantic dogma that nothing of 
what is technically called gurta enters into the essence of God. 
Take away everything of what is comprised under that name, — 
that is to say, take away every thing that is perceived through the 
organs of sense, and every sense-organ, and all merely human 
feelings or mental processes, such as alarm, delighted suprise, 
recollection, computaion, deduction, — take away all this, and 
there remains to the VedantI, nor a mere empty substratum, but 
the One Reality consisting of Existence, Thought, and Joy, in 
their identity as an ever-existing joy-thought. This, whatever else 
we may think of it, is something very different from a substratum 
evacuated to nonentity. We are accustomed to regard eternal 
existence, wisdom,and blessedness, as attributes of God. The 
Vedantls, or the other hand, instead of regarding these as at¬ 
tributes, regard them, in their eternal identity, as God Himself. 
Instead of holding, as they have been so often accused of hold¬ 
ing, that God has no attributes in our sense of the terms, they 
hold in fact that he is all attribute, — sheer Existence, sheer 
Thought, sheer Joy “as a lump of salt is wholly of an uniform 
taste within and without.” So far is the conception of Brahma 
from being reduced to that of a nonentity by the Vedantic tenet 
of his being nir-guna, that, according to one of Vyasa’s 
aphorisms, as rendered by Mr. Colebrooke — (Essays, p. 352.) 
_ “Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, 
&c.) exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.” It is rather 
stange that the occurrence of this passage in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
well-known essay should not have sufficed to awakeq a suspicion 
that the term “devoid of qualities” must be employed in a sense 
other than that of an empty substratum a nonentity. The 
Vedantls, seeing no occasion for any such a vehicle of the Joy- 
Thought, never postulated any such. The empty substratum, the 
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“nothing,” which they are supposed to place in the room of the 
Supreme, is precisely what, as a nothing, does not enter into 
their conception of the Supreme at all. It will readily occur to 
the reader that the Hindu conception of Thought , as the ul¬ 
timate ground of all, independently of any substratum beyond it, 
anticipates Hume’s extreme development of Locke. 

The misconception to which we have been now adverting, 
furnishing, as it has done, seeming ground for a charge which 
has been reiterated against the Vedantls under all the varied 
forms of remonstrance, taunt, anathema, and virtuous indigna¬ 
tion, has, we fear, done much harm. It has done much to confirm 
the modern Vedanti in his opinion that his European assailants 
are incompetent to appreciate his system, and in his belief that 
the creed urged upon his acceptance by such assailants cannot 
have any strong claims on his attention. If it be asked why the 
Vedanti could not explain so simple a matter as this misconcep¬ 
tion to the person who blamed him unjustly, we reply, that the 
asker had better reflect what intense confusion of mind has been 
again and again occasioned, in every part of the world, by a 
mutual misunderstanding of a term when the two parties were 
not aware that they really misunderstood one another. People 
are always too apt to fancy that it is in regard to some opinion 
that'they differ, when they only differ in regard to the employ¬ 
ment of a term. In a recent paper we analysed and exhibited a 
most notable example of logomachy, in regard to the very sys¬ 
tem that we are now engaged upon, originating in a unsuspected 
misunderstanding respecting a single term, — the parties in the 
case being men of no less note than Col. Vans Kennedy, Sir G. 
C. Haughton, and Rammohun Roy. Do you suppose that the 
misconception would have lasted ten minutes if the discussion 
had been carried on in the Raja s presence in Sanskrit! No, 
truly; — and neither would the misconception to which we have 
been now adverting, have existed so long as it has done if the 
assailants of the VedSntic tenet in question had written in 
Sanskrit and English simultaneously. To prevent future 
logomachy, therefore, in regard to this point, we beg that any 
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one who is dissatisfied with our explanation will express his dis¬ 
satisfaction in parallel columns of Sanskrit and English and we 
promise to reply, if at all, in similar form. 

In regard to the charge of Pantheism, we would observe, in 
the first instance, that Some people are apt to be taken for 
pantheists when they really are not such; and that there is a 
great difference between the Pantheism which, in all that it sees, 
sees God alone, and the patheism (more properly called 
atheism) which, byond what it sees, acknowledges no God. The 
heavy condemnation due to the grovelling system last men¬ 
tioned, it were idly mischievous cruelty to hurl again the 
VedSnti. The man who believes that his spirit is in the same 
category with his disgestion, that his soul is a function of his 
brain as the biliary secretion is a function of his liver, let us not, 
in common justice insult the VedantI by mentioning in the same 
breath with him. If the VedantI be a pantheist, he must be one of 
the other order, — a spirit of a far higher mood, erring though 
he be. Let us be cautious, however, lest in our zeal we too rashly 
condemn him on a charge what he repudiates. Two expressions, 
familar in the Vedanta, are usually founded upon, in contending 
that the VedantI confounds the Creator with the creature, viz., 
the test “All this is God”, and the illustration of the spider 
spinning its web from its own body. The passage in the Vedanta- 
sara where the illustration of the spider occurs, we render as 
follows — “Thought [i.e. Deity] located in ajnana [i.e. in the 
aggregate of the phenomenal], which has the two powers [of 
obscuring the light and of projecting its own shadow], is, in 
virtue of itself, the efficient cause, — and, in virtue of what it is 
located in, material cause; as the spider is personally the effi¬ 
cient, and in virtue of its body — [which body is not the agent but 
the locus of the agent] — the material cause, as regards that 
product [which we call] its thread.” Now, as no one charges the 
man who says that the spider made its web from its own stores, 
with saying that the web is the spider; so we think that no one is 
justified in deciding that the VedantI says “The world God”, on 
the allege* 011 the VedantI really does say “God made the 
world out of stores of his own.” What were those stores? We 
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have already seen (at p. 329, Vol. iv. of the Magazine) that they 
are, in the creed of the VedantI, just what amount to the sense of 
the word Power — the word sakti — the recognised synonyme 
for the aggregate of the phenomenal — for the ajhdna — i. e. for 
that which is not God. We have discussed this again and again 
with learned Hindus; days and nights of earnest thought inter¬ 
vening between the discussions, and we declare our conviction 
that those who condemn the Vedantls as pantheists on this par¬ 
ticular ground, would in like manner condemn St. Paul if, — not 
recognised as St. Paul, — he were to reappear, declaring what he 
meant by asserting of God that in Him “we live and move and 
have our being.” 

But, the reader will be ready to exclaim, how can we be said 
to be unfair in assuming that the VedantI says “The world is 
God,” when there is no dispute that a Vedanta text declares “All 
this is God”? We reply, that there is a distinction between “the 
world” and “all this”, which, however it might be ridiculed in 
Birmingham as being wire-drawn beyond wbat there is any 
utilitrarian occasion for, yet requires to be recognised where you 
have to deal with men who are not astonished at steam-engines, 
and who, however tenderly they may regard, will by no means 
consent to look up to, the man whose mind impatiently breaks 
down under the task-work of close thinking. “The world” is the 
display of the phenomenal. It is not this , as we have shown from 
the Vedanta-sara, that the VedantI regards as God. But when he 
ldoks on the phenomenal, the Vedantist feels that an unchange¬ 
able Reality must underlie this changeable; he recognise, 
through the phenomenal veil, the one Reality; and if he exclaims 
All is God”, is the exclamation necessarily profane? Under¬ 
stood as we have put it — the phenomenal being ignored as a 
reality — we think it is not. He only says — “All that is real here 
is. the God who is Invisible.” 

In making these remarks, as in our exposition of the gist of 
the Vedanta, we have regarded the system under this 
philosophical aspect, and we have therefore sought out data in 
the systematic treatises of the school. But there is a sect of 
Vedantists — and to our mind the most interesting among the 
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followers of the Vedas — who deny the authority of the sys¬ 
tematic treatises, and who allow of no appeal except to the 
Vedantic portion of the Veda itself. We cannot reasonably dis¬ 
pute their right to take up this position. The claim is not other 
than that which Protestants asserted at the Reformation, — the 
privilege, of having Scripture as their rule of faith and not 
uninspired dictation. As we observed, indeed, when noticing the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s lecture, the removal of the contest from 
the champ-clos of the systematic treatises tq the wide and diver¬ 
sified region of the Upanishads, is extremely inconvenient for 
those who would rather meet their man than hunt him. But the 
challenger cannot claim the choosing of the ground, and we 
must now set ourselves to survey the field where alone the 
Vedantists of modern Bengal will consent to be found. We have 
to deal next, then, not with a philosophy, but witlvwhat professes 
to be a revelation. We must try to take accurate account of The 
Upanishads. 1 


1. This has been again republished, cp. Ballantyne : Hindu Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1879, pp. 67-85. 




BENARES, 

Ancient and Medieval: A Monograph . 1 

By Fitz-Edward Hall, MA, D.C.L., Oxon. 

Alike as to limits and as to influence, the Indian kingdoms 
of former times were, with few exceptions, inconsiderable; such 
of them as lay conterminous were often at open feud; and their 
cities, or fortified towns, constituted, in fact, their only stable 
boundaries. It was, probably, with the dominion of the Kasis as it 
was with other seats of Hindu power. Deriving its origin from 
some city, as Pratisthana, 2 or Varanasi, 3 it must have acquired 
extent and consideration by very gradual development. 

At least since a hundred and twenty years before our era, 
Varanasi, as denoting a city, has been a name familiar to Brah- 

1. Pan. 3, 30 (Nov.2, 1868) 137-142, Reprinted by permission? [Cp. also 
Benares : past and present by Sherring. Introd. p. I-XXXVI, July 
1868.] 

2. Vide infra , p. 118, note 1. 

3. Also called Varanasi and Varanasi, according to the Haima-koSa and 
the Sabda-ratnavali,- respectively. The latter of these vocabularies is of 
small authority. 

A rational system of Romanized spelling would give us, instead 
of Benares; Banar as. The form was the work, perhaps, of the 
Muhammadans. It should appear that the metathesis of the semi¬ 
vowel and nasal of the original word must be later than the times 
of Fa Hian and Hiouen Tkang. Vide infra, p. 119, note 4 and p. 120, 
note 3. 

In the ordinary belief of the vulgar of Benares, the name of their city 
is connected with Raja Banar, —a mythical ma gna te whom we find 
legendarily associated with the reformer Kabir, of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p.57. “According 
to some of the Muhammadan accounts.” says Mr. James Prinsep, but 
without naming his voucher for the statement, Benares was governed 
by a Raja Banar,' at the time of one of Mahmud’s invasions, or in 
A.D. 1017, when one of its generals penetrated to the Province, and 
defeated the Raja.”- Benares Illustrated, p. 9. General Cunningham 
reports that Raja Banar is traditionally believed to have re-built Benares 
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manical literature. 1 The word is crudely referred, by modern 
inventiveness, to a combination of Varana and Asi; 2 and all the 
other explanations which we have of its source are equally ques¬ 
tionable. 


about eight hundred years ago. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
for 1863, Supplementary Number, pjccvi. 

1. Varanasi is specified more than once in Patahjali’s Mahabhasya. On 
the age of that work, see my edition of Professor Wilson’s translation 
of the Vism-puram, Vol. II., p. 189, ad calcem. 

2. So allege the Pandits of the present day, repeating, no doubt, a 
long-current conceit of their predecessors : see the Asiatic Researches, 
VoL III., pp. 409, 410. This notion, though it has found expression in 
the Araish-i mahfil and other recent Muhammadan books, is, I believe, 
only implied in the Pur an as. It is said, for instance, in the third chapter 
of the Vdmana-pura m, that Varanasi lies between the Varana and the 
Asi : 


SfrWH I 

p)c*i 4)'U!ll4)Rl fa«l<|: II 
*K«ll<Pau|MW faPMdl yRfitl I 
fa^di ii 

Hc*U<-4l f&fNl ^ faSJlIT I 

<3)+'i*4 4^51: II 
5^1 ^VIW^I4 4)<N!I|Rh: I 

•I <tl<t«i ft 7 Pl^f »T * tUldcl 1 

ddlRd d'ltl i»«ll Wldl 4Kl u ld) I 
^Pl^l 4M WlPU »l4dl <rl*J*t II 

There is a statement to the like effect in a section of the Padma-purarja, 
the KBSJmahatmya, V., 58 : 

4KP*ldir<l *lcte4l<i <WR Pi'KlPl^ I 

The same idea occurs more than once in a putative appendage to the 
Skanda-purana, the Kff&khanda. It will suffice to quote XXX., 20, 
21 : 
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<t>cqipH q<«ii t^i-1 

Particular reference may, also, be made to stanzas 69 and 70 of the 
same chapter; and simil ar passages might be extracted from other 
Puranas. 

The Asi— now known as the Asi, and still trickling during the rainy 
season, despite Father Vivien de Saint-Martin’s scepticism as to its 
existence,— has a niche in the Haimako§u , a work of the twelfth 
century. The Varuna (si) and Asi are named in the Calcutta edition 
of the Mahabharata, Bit isma-paravan$1 . 338. But, in my annotations 
on the English translation of the Visrai-pura tya, Vol. n., p. 152, it is 
surmised that this stanza is an interpolation; and it may be added that 
is omitted from the text of the Mahabharata as accepted by the 
commentator Nilakantha; while the scholiast Arju n a mi S r a reads, at 
least in my manuscript, Charuna and Asi. 

Dr. Schwanbeck— Megasthenis Indica, p. 36, note, — is reminded, by 
Arrian’s Epewecnq, of Varanasi. Hereupon, Professor Lassen— Indische 
Altertliumskunde, Vol. I., Appendix, p. LTV.,- precipitately took the 
two for one; and he still holds to this opinion; for, in the second 
edition of his great work, Vol. I., p. 161, note 1, (1867), he writes : 
“Des Megasthenes Erennesis ist die vereinigte Varanasi. This “conjunct 
Varanasi” — or, rather, what he unwarrantably calls its modern name, 
Barana§i, — he compounds, incautiously, after Mr. Walter Hamilton, 
of two unknown streams, the Vara and the Nafi. 

The Jabala-upanisad places Avimukta- which is a Pauranik title 
of Benares, —between the Varana and the NaSI or Nasi; and the 
commentator, Sankarananda, disciple of Anandatman, etymologizes 
the words. An anonymous expositor of the same Upamsad, whose 
work I consulted in India, reads varana and asi, explains them by 
pifxgala and ida, and makes the result of their combination, vardrtasi, 
in some acceptation or other, to be equivalent to susnmrtd. One need 
not pause to expatiate on such trifling. 

Something of the same sort is to be seen in the fifth chapter of the 
Kaii-khaitda. 

Father Vivien de Saint-Martin— the genesis of whose fictitious river I 
trace in note 2 to p. 12, infra, —began with being disposed to make 
the Asi an affluent to the Varana with a Varanasi below their 
confluence, and the city Varanasi therefrom denominated. Mimoires 
sur les Contries Occidentals,V 61. II. p. 361. Here “il serait tr&s-possible 
que I’un de ces ruisseaux se fut nomm6 Asi, et qu’aprfes sa reunion 
& la VaranSla petite rividre efit pris le nom compost de varanasi qu’elle 
aurait communique & la ville.” This, as speculation, will pass; but, to 
this writer, with his bias in favour of the ecclesiastical or mythopoeic 
method of geographizing, what are, at first, only suggestions very soon 
ripen into indubitable certainties : . .“Cette rivi&re [the T*p€weoi<f[, la 
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Convertible, in later usage, with Varanasi is the designation 
Kasi. 1 or Kasi. 2 Whence it arose history has long forgotten; 3 but 


dernibre de la liste d’Arrien, Se reconnait sans difficultd dans la 
Varanasi, petite revidre qui se jette dans la gauche du Gange k Bdnards, 
qui en a pris son nom (en Sanscrit Varanasi).” Etude sur la Geographie 
Grecque et Latine de l’ Inde, p. 286. 

This author more than inclines to see Varanasi in the words Hrarasa 
(or Cragausa) metropolis, foisted into the Latin translation of Ptolemy, 
Ibid., pp. 227, 351. Here, very much as above, having to do with a 
Latin interpolation, he sets out with describing it as such, and as 
offering “un reste de ressemblance qu’on entrevoit encore k travers 
la corruption du mot;” and, a little while afterwards, as if process of 
time necessarily stood for an accession of facts and reasons, pefrsuades 
himself that he may speak of “une ville que Ptolemde dnumdre sous 
le nom altdrd d’Erarasa,” and that he finds, therein, “la trace bien 
reconnaissable de Var^nasf, forme sanscrite de notre Bdnards.” 

I have everywhere scrupulously reproduced the varieties of spelling in¬ 
dulged in by the writer just cited. 

The final a and the initial a of two words coalescing into a compound 
might, possibly, yield a; and Varana and Asl would, therefore, combi¬ 
ne into Varanasi. But this form seems to be the peculiar property of 
a single recent and very indifferent lexicographer; and, moreover, the 
name of the second stream is, correctly, Asi, not Asl. In th eKaSikhatida, 
XXX., 18, it is the subject of a pun, in connexion with asi, “a sword.” 

1. This is the oldest form, and that recognized in the Haima-koSa and 
by Ujjvaladatta’s commentary on the Umdi-sutra. 

2. Kali is not so markedly feminine as the more usual Kasi, its derivative. 
Most Indian cities have feminine appellations. 

Kasika is found in the KaSi-khaiida, XXX., 70, and elsewhere. Compare 
Avantika, for Avanati, as in note 3 to p. 124, col". 2., infra. 

3. The vocabularists refer the word to KaS, “to shine.” And herewith 
agrees the KaSIkhaiida, XXVI., 67 : 

HIMNt WHfa srM Enft II 

In the stanza immediately preceding this, the city is called Muk- 
tiksetra. Krsna is speaking; and he says that the radiance of Kasi 
emanates from Siva. 

If, where they interpret KaSI by “splendid”, Colonel Wilford and his 
numerous followers intend to take the word from the adjective kaSn, 
they have forgotten that the feminine is not ka$i, but kaSni. See the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. III., p. 409. 
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conjecture may, possibly unravel its etymology. 1 

Among the descendants of Ayus ? was Kasa, whose son is 
noticed under the patronyms 3 of Kaseya, 4 Kasiya, 5 and Kasi. 6 
The regal successors of Kasi, and also their subjects, were called 
Kasis. 7 Though at first a masculine appellation, Kasi, as applied 
to the city so styled, is feminine. 8 An exact parallel to this 
hypothetical evolution is not far to seek. The name of King 
Champa, femininized, became that of the metropolis of Anga 
Champa. 9 

The term Kasi, denominating, if not a city, 10 a people and 
its chieftains, occurs repeatedly in Sanskrit works of all but the 

1. Professor Wilson has already written : “It seems probable* that the 
city [of Kali] was founded, not by him [Ksattravrddha], but by his 
grandson or great-grandson, denomintated Kasa and Kaliraja,” Mr. 
James Prinsep’s Benares Illustrated , p. 8. It is meant, here, I suppose, 
to hint a derivative connexion of Kali with Kasa or Kiliraja.. The 
latter name Professor Willson everywhere puts, erroneously, for “King 
Kali.” See note 6 in the present page. 

2. See the English Vismi-purdm, Vol. IV., pp. 30-32. 

3. Compare Mandukeya, from Manduka; and Svaphalki, from Svaphalka. 

4. So reads the Harivamia, 3. 1734, in the best MSS. accessible to me. 

5. Gam on Panini, IV., II., 90; and the Brahma-puraiia. 

6. Bhagavata-puram, IX., XVII., 4. In the Vism-pura na u he is called 

KaSraja; but the term, a compound, is there to be explained “Raja 
Kali.” Differently, KaSraja, KdSpati, etc., descriptive of Ajatalatru, 
Divodasa, Pratardana, and others, signify "Raja of the Kalis.” That 
*1Tmay be the same as is clear from the Mahabharata, 

Anuta sana- parvan, 3. 1949 and 1952. 

7. Kasi’s successors were likewise known as Kalyas and as Kalikas. These 
terms are, aH, actually employed. The last is, also, applied to persons 
or things pertaining to Kali. 

8. KuntI, a woman, was so called from Kunti, a man. 

Kali, according to the Visnu-Purarta, — see the English translation, 
Vol. VI., p. 159, —was the name of the wife of .Bhimasena. The 
reading is, however, erroneous, most probably. I find, as a variant, 
Kaleyi. This like the corresponding Kalya of the Mahabharata, Adi- 
parvan, 3. 3829, is a derivative of Kali. 

9. See the English Visnu-purana, Vol. IV., p. 125. I am not unaware of 
the gam on Panini, IV., II., 82. 

10. “In the Mahabharata, frequent. mention of Kali occurs.” according 
to Professor Wilson, as quoted in Benares Illustrated, p. 8. I should 
be much surprised to find Kali mentioned even once in the Mahabharata. 
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highest antiquity. 1 Of Kasi, in whatever sense of the word, we 
cannot, however, collect, from indigenous records, materials 
from which to construct anything approaching a history. The 
kingdom of the Kasis, and its rulers, as is evinced by the fre¬ 
quency of reference to them, enjoyed, from distant ages, more 
or less of notoriety; and this is, substantially, all that the Hindu 
memorials teach us. 

The Puranas specify but one dynasty of Kasi kings; a goodly 
catalogue, beginning, in the most authoritative of those works, 

Not till medieval times, it seems, do we read of the city of Kali. To 
the authority, on this behalf, of the Puranas may be added that of an 
inscription which I have deciphered and published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1862, pp. 14, 15. The document in 
question, a land-grant was issued by Vinayakapala, Raja of Mahodaya 
or Kanauj, about the middle of the eleventh century, it may be, Kill 
is there indirectly described as in the vishaya of Varanasi, in the bhukti 
of Pratishthana, vide infra , p. 118, note 1. 

It is, in my'judgment, very doubtful indeed that Ptolemy's K aoofda 
metamorphoses Kali, as has been confidently asserted by Colonel 
Wilford and very many others. See the Asiatic Researches, Vol. III., p. 
410; Vol. IX., p. 73. 

F5 Hian may have intended to reproduce KaSrajya, “kingdom of the 
Kalis,” in his words rendered by “le royaume de Kiachi.” Vide infra, 
p. 119, coL 1, note 4. 

The expression qi<i u i«T, in the DaJa-kumSracarita, means 

“Varanasi, a city of the Kalis.” In the subjoined verse, from the 
Ramayarta, Uttara-ka tyda, XXXVIII., VI., 17, Varanasi is qualified by 
an expression meaning, the commentator says, “a city in the country 
of the Kalis 

+I$l4!i(r | 

Finally, in the Mahabharata, Adi-parvan, 3. 4083, 4084, we read of the 
king of the Kalis as dwelling in the city of Varanasi. 

1. The oldest among them, probably, is Panini, IV., II., 116; with which 
compare IV, II., 113. Then come the Satapatha-brahmana, the Brihad- 
aranayaka and Kausiakibrdhmana Upanisads, etc., etc. In some of 
these works, the substantive is involved in the adjective Kalya. This 
word, like Kalika, —for which see the Mahabharata, Udyoga-parvan, 
3. 5907, —means, etymologically, Kalian. But scholiasts on old writings 
explain it, and rightly, to signify “king of the Kalis.” Kaliraja and 
Kiilya are used of the same person in the Bhagavad-gia, I., 5, 17. 
The Rgveda affords no warrant for connecting with the Kalis any 
person whom it mentions. It speaks of Divodasa, and it speaks of 
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with the son of Kasa. 1 To Kasa, after a lapse of perhaps two 
centuries, succeeded Divodasa, in whose reign Buddhism seems 
to have been still acting on the aggressive. 2 In this synchronism 
there is no discernible improbability; and, with some likelihood, 
it embodies an historic fact. A reflexion of actual events may, 
likewise, be afforded in the story of the burning of Varanasi by 
the discus of Vi§nu. 3 Of the age of Ajatasatru, as of other very 
early leaders of the Kasis, none but most vague indications have, 
as yet, been discovered. Some of these personages ruled, not at 

Pratardana; but only in later literature are they called father and son, 
and rulers of the Kasis; and where Katyayana, in his Rgvedannkramamkd, 
characterizes the latter as KaSiraja, he may have expressed himself 
metachronically, under the influence of a modem tradition which he 
and his contemporaries, accepted. As to the former, we find, indeed, 
in post-vaidik books, two Divodas; into whom a single personage seems 
to have been parted. One of them is son of Badhry&va, as in the 
Rgveda; but it is the other, the son of Bhimaratha, and father of 
Pratardana, that is called king of the Kasis. It may be added, that 
there is no ground for considering Badhryalva and Bhimaratha to be 
two names of one and the same person. See the English Visjui-puram, 
vol., IV., pp. 33, and 145,146. BadhryaSva, not Bahwasva, is the reading 
of the Vismtpurana. Correct accordingly Professor Wilson’s translation 
of the Rgveda, vol. III., p. 504, note 1. See, further, the Mahabharata, 
Anuiasana-parvan, Chapter XXX. 

1. A KaSa is named in the gam on Papini, IV., I., 110. According to my 
five wretched copies of the Vayu-pura m, Kaia was followed by Kaiayya 
(???), Rastra (??), Dirghatapas, Dharma, Dhanvantari, Ketumat, 
Bhimaratha, Divodasa. 

The Brahma rtda-purdrta has, in one place, KaSa and KaSiya, as sire 
and son, and, a little further on, in lieu thereof, KaSika and Ka&eya. 
KaSika, as evolving KaSeya, must be considered as an optional elongation 
of KaSi. 

2. See the English Vism-purdra, Vol. IV., pp. 30-40. We read, in the 
Vayu-pura ru: 

HdlWh «wvl I 

-ilM HW II 

Then follows an account of the expulsion of Divodasa from Varanasi, 
lb all appearance, he was Ihe only king of the KaSI that had to do 
with that city. 

3. See the Vistju-purdija, Book V, Cliapter XXXIV. 
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Benares, but at Pratisthana. 1 and, at the time of the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, Benares and the surrounding country apper¬ 
tained to the throne of Kanauj. 2 

1. Its site was near Allahabad. Puru’s capital was Pratisthana, in the 
kingdom of the Kalis, according to the Rdntdyaija, Uttarakaijda , LIX., 
18, 19 : • 

JlfawA !Jt<& chifVltM It 

Before Puru, his father, Yayati, “lord of all the Kalis,” reigned at 
Pratisthana, Mahabharata, Udyoga-parvan, II. 3905 and 3. 18. 

Pururavas received Pratisthana in gift from his father Sudyumna. 
English Visnu-purana, Vol. III., Preface, pp. XCVII., XCIX. 

Pratisthana appears as a district of the kingdom" of which Kanauj was 
the metropolis, in comparatively recent times Vide supra , p 115, 
note 10. 

Pratisthana is the name of a kingdom, or of part of one in the 
Kathd-sarit-sagara, VI., 8. 

2. Vide supra, p. 115, col. 2, note 10. Several Sanskrit land-grants have 
been published, —two, among them, by myself, —from which it appears 
.that the kings of the latest dynasty of Kanauj, from MadanapiUa to 
the unfortunate Jayachandra, were masters of Benares, like their 
predecessors; and that they were so is, further, to be inferred from 
the Muhammadan histor ians. 

In the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches is a professed transcript 
of a short inscription from a stone, now long disappeared from sight, 
which was exhumed near Benares, in 1794. We read, therein, of a 
king of Gauda, Mahipala, father of Sthirapala and Vasantapala; and, 
at the end, the date 1083. An easy credulity may accept these statements 
no longer possible of verification; but there still remains the question 
• as to the era of the year 1083, whether Vikramaditya’s, or Salivahana’s— 
better Satavahana’s, —or Harsha’s, or whose. Not only are the blunders 
in this inscription, as printed, so many and so gross that we are 
forbidden to suppose they were in the original; but they provoke the 
surmise that the interspersed patches of the record which read as if 
correct may be, to a large extent, equally products of ignorant mistake 
and misrepresentation. A good deal of weight has been allowed to 
this inscription; and it has been, from time to time, honoured as a 
piece of genuine historic evidence. Uncritically enough, I once followed 
the herd, myself, in this respect: see the Journal of the Asiatic society 
of Bengal, for 1862, p. 8, first foot-note. It now appears to me rash 
to see, in it, proof that Benares was subordinate to Gauda, or anything 
else whatever claiming reliance. 
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Flagrant as is the exaggeration of the Hindus, it is surpassed 
by that of the Buddhists. The Brahmadatta who figures so large¬ 
ly, in their sacred writtings, as king of Benares 1 very likely was 
not a myth; 2 but there is no ground for crediting that Gautama 
ever governed that city at all, notwithstanding that they repre¬ 
sent him to have reigned there during nineteen several states of 
existence. 3 In a similar spirit, they assert, that, at the same capi¬ 
tal ruled, in turn, eighty-four thousand monarchs descended 
from Asoka. 4 From these specimens it is manifest that the Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures are little to be trusted for throwing light on 
the history of Benares. That Buddhism, or any Buddhism, or 
any Buddhist king, ever dominated there is altogether 
problematical. 

Some relevant details, scant, but interesting as far as they 
go, are derivable from the itinerary of Hiouen 'Rang, 5 a Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrim from China, who visited India in the first half of the 
seventh century. At that date, as he informs us the kingdom of 
Varanasi had a circuit of eight hundred miles, 6 7 while its capital 
measured nearly four miles by somewhat more than one. The 
inhabitants of the kingdom were, for the most part, Hindus. 
These were, mainly, worshippers of Sitfa; and, among them were 
two classes of ascetics/Their temples amounted to a hundred, 

1. Burnoufs Introduction & V Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, Vol. I., p. 
140; and Mr. R.S. Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 101. 

2. Ttao other kings of Benares, unknown to the Hindu chronicles, are 
spoken of by the Buddhists. Their names are BhlmaSukla and 
Brihanmanas (??). See Der Buddhismus, translated from the Russian 
of Professor Wassiljew, Part I., p. 54; and the Fot KouZ Ki, p» 230. 

3. Mr. R.S. Hardy’s Manual of Budhism, p. 134. 

4. So states the DpavamSa. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for 1838, p. 927. 

5. Mimoires sur les Contries Occidentals, Vol. I., pp. 353, et seq. 

6. ’About four thousand lis.” On the length of the li, consult Father 
Vivien de Saint-Martin, in Mimoires, etc., Vol. II., pp. 356-259. 

7. On M. Julien’s own showing, both in the Mimoires and in the Mithode, 
one of these classes, that of naked mendicants, has the name, in 
Chinese translettering, of nikien-t'o, i.e., niggantha, or even niganth,— 
a Prakrit word softened from the Sanskrit nirgyantha, which the French 
translation exhibits. Nowhere in his works does M. Julien acknowledge, 
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which gave lodgement to about ten thousand devotees. 1 The 
Buddhists, who are stated to have been much in the minority, 
kept up thirty religious houses, tenanted by three thousand in¬ 
mates, all of the Sammatiya sect. In the capital 2 were twenty 
Hindu temples, and a latten statue of Saiva, a hundred feet in 
height. We are not apprised whether there were any sacred 
edifices of the pilgrim’s fellow religionists in the capital itself; 
and the obvious inference is, that there were none, or none 
worth commemorating. On the monasteries, towers, and reser¬ 
voirs of the immediate vicinity, 3 hallowed by Buddhist associa- 

what he must have known full well, that he constantly puts into the 
mouth of Hiouen Tsang Sanskrit vocables, where he really used Prakrit. 
But there was a theory to support; and facts must be fitted to it. 

1. In the first instance, M. Julien wrote : “On compte une centaine de 
temples des dieux (Divd ayas ) oh habitent environ dix mille h£r£tiques, 
qui, la plupart, adorent le dicuTa-tseu-t’sa'i-t’ien (Mah&qvara diva)." 
And there should seem to be no improvement in his subsequent 
rendering : “On voit une centaine de temples des Dieux. II y a environ 
dix mille h6r6tiques qui, la plupart, r6v£rent le dieu Tatseu-thsai 
(Mah6gvara D6va).” 

The Chinese does not, to be sure, as the translator at first expressed 
it, literally quarter the aforesaid heretics in the temples, or, rather, 
monasteries; and yet its indefiniteness easily endures this interpretation. 
So I am informed by Professor Summers, my obligations to whom I 
shall presendy acknowledge in connexion with a matter of graver 
import. And this construction alone quadrates, with the previous context. 
For Hiouen Tsang makes Benares a large kingdom, and one in which 
the Hindus much outnumbered the Buddhists; and there must, then, 
have been many times ten thousand of the former. 

One need do no more than collate M. Julien’s two versions of Hiouen 
Tsang’s short account of Benares, to be satisfied that the translator’s 
nodon of the sense of his original is, sometimes, of the vaguest. 

2. Its name is not specified. F5 Hian —of the beginning of the fifth 
century, and So an earlier traveller than Hiouen Tsang, —is translated 
as speaking of “la ville de Plto lo nat, dans le royaume de Kia chi." 
FoZ koiie Ki. p. 304. 

3. Two of these remembrancers of the Buddhist faith, towers at Sarnath, 
beyond the Varana or Burn a, are still conspicuous landmarks. The 
larger of them is called, by the natives, Dhamekh, —a corruption, in 
all likelihood, of an old word involving dhamta as its first factor. 

On the word of M. Stanislas Julien, Hiouen 'Rang locates a monument 
“au nord-est de la capitale, et & i’occident du fleuve de Po-lo-ni-sse 
(Varanasi),” and tells of a certain monastery at the distance of “environ' 
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tions, Hiouen 'Kang dwells at great length, and with that linger¬ 
ing and minutiose reminiscence which marks a credulous and 
fervid piety. 


dix li au nord-est du fleuve de po-lo-ni-sse (Varanasi).” In a foot note, 
the phrase “& l’occident du fleuve de Po-lo-ni-sse (VaranagQ” is 
explained to signify “ & l’occident du fleuve de Po-lo-ni-sse (VaranagQ” 
is explained to signify “4 l’occident du Gauge.” 

As the Chinese pilgrim again and again names the Ganges, it seemed 
to me unlikely that he should anywhere speak of it by a periphrasis 
like that of “the river of London.” I had observed, too, that, instead 
of “environ,” etc., M. Klaproth had written : “Au nord [sic] de la ville 
coule la rivi&re Pho lo nd (Varana) : sur son bord, £ dix U de la ville,” 
etc.; Pho lo ndsse being, as he says just before, Hionen ’Kang’s name 
for Benares. Moreover, in M. Julien’s “Liste des Mots Abr6g£s on 
Corrompus.” I noticed the entry “. Po-lo-nai, faute pour Po-lo-ni-sse 
(Varanagl);” and I was thereby, unavoidably misled to the conclusion 
that Po-lo-nai, the so-called shortened or depraved form of Po-lo-ni-sse, 
must be employed in the original, the passage or passages containing 
it being left undesignated by the translator. 

No one can give much thought to the labours of M. Jullien without 
detecting that they were never executed in contemplation of circumspect 
perusal. Warned by my past contemplation of circumspect perusal. 
Warned by my past experience, and weighing the premisses just recited, 
I at once suspected management, issuing in the obliteration, in two 
places, of the river Varana. I had recourse to Professor James Summers, 
a distinguished Sinologist; and my suspicion was changed into certitude. 

Especially ought M. JUlien to have abstained from mending his text here 
by guess, —above all unconfessedly, —inasmuch as, where, the name 
Po-lo-ni-sse is first introduced there is, in the Chinese, a gloss, 
—delusively appropriated by the translator, as we have seen, — notifying 
that the kingdom so named had aforetime been called, by mistake, 
Po-lo-nai', the spelling, in passing, of the FoS KouS Ki. It was not 
surely, to be expected, that close to this notification, we should find 
—and not once only, but twice, -Po-lo-nie (Varand), ol Po-lo-ni-sse 
(Varanasi), had been intended. M. Julien, however, deemed otherwise; 
and he unavowedly took for granted, besides, that, in both these 
instances, Po-lo-nie was a corruption of the already corrupt Po-lo-nai. 
Father Vivien de Saint Martin, in his geographical commentary on M. 
Julien’s translation, is pleased to substitute, or “fleuve de Po-lo-ni-see 
(Varana$Q,” “ rivifcre Po-lo-ni-ssi (Varanasi);” and he proceeds to 
suggest, —as I have shown above, in note 3 to p. 120, —that the 
city of Benares borrowed its appellation from that of this 
imaginary stream, held, by him, to be identical with the Bpeweotg 
of, Arrian. 
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That, in very early days, Benares came short of prominent 
fame is a conclusion apparently indicated by all extant evidence. 
And so it was during the period of the Buddhists. So far as we 
know, these sectaries, unlike the Muhammadans, never as¬ 
sumed an attitude of vehement hostility as against the Hindus. 
Not only was the character of their religion pacific, but at no 

More than this, M. Julien, in one of his Indexes, writes “Varanasi, 
rivi&re, aujourd’hui Bana, I’Erindsds des Grecs;” and the violence 
which Father Vivien de Saint-Martin does to his text has, thus, his 
implied acquiescence. So important an alteration of opinion as that 
herein involved certainly called for specific acknowledgement. in his 
“Errata Alphabdtique,” a list which extends to seven pages. 

In fine, M. Julien has no Sanskrit authority whatever for his “Varanasi I’ 
i.e., VaranaSI. Po-lo-ni-sse may, indeed, stand for Varanasi, but —so 
indeterminate is the Chinese alphabet, —may just as wel disguise 
Varanasi, Varanasi. Varanasi, BaranasI and scores more of quadrisyll- 
ables.M. Julien allows us an option between Po-la-ita-sse, Po-lo-rti-sse 
Po-lo-ni-se and P’o-lo-ni-sse, and between “Varanasi” and “Varanasi”. 
It cannot be proved that Hiouen Tsang did not hear, and do his best 
to spell, as the names of the river and city, Barna —the very word 
now used, —and Baranas. Indeed, the balance of probability is over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of the position, that the Indian proper names 
translettered by Hiouen Tsang were Prakrit, not Sanskrit. Perhaps it 
is not strange that M. Julien, in drawing up his suicidal Mithode, and 
even earlier, chose to shut his eyes to this presumption. Vide supra, 
p. 120, note 1. 

“With M. Julien’s method, mathematical certainty seems to have taken 
the place of learned conjectures.” So we read, in the Saturday Review, 
Vol. XI., p. 247 (1861), in an article lately republished as Professor 
Max Muller’s. Finding M. Julien’s method to be much more precarious 
t han it appears at first sight, I took occasion, some years ago, with 
am ple exhibition of reasons, to reclaim against this heedless hyperbole 
of panegyric. Continued examination has multiplied niy arguments of 
protest; and I am convinced that one will do well to use M. Julien’s 
volumes, valuable and instructive as they are, with constant caution. 
That M. Julien, for all the self-complacent air of his Mithode, has 
truck out a single idea, save of detail that was unknown to M. R6musat 
and the editors of the Foe Koue ki. I have not succeeded in 
discovering. 

M&noires sur les Contr&es Occidentals, ect., Vol. I., p. 354; Vol. II., 
pp. 345, 360, 361, 479,562 : Fo$ Katie Ki, p. 307 : Histoire de la Vie 
de Hiouen-Thsang, ect., pp. 83, 132, 429, 464 : Chips from a German 
Workshop, Vol. I., p; 296 : Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 
1861, pp. 334-336. 
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time during their presence in India 1 were they, however in the 
ascendant, beyond doubt a majority of the people. It was but 
natural for their founder, in the course of his mission, to take 
thought of the centres of population; and the spots which he and 
his disciples signalized by their teachings were reverently 
regarded, in after ages, as consecrated ground. These spots 
were, however, in the neighbourhood of cities, —as Gaya, 

1. How the Buddhists came to leave India has not yet been shown 
satisfactorily..The Sankara-digvijaya of Madhava— which professes to 
abridge an older work, but which, perhaps, has no better basis, for 
the most part, than oral tradition, eked out by romance, —bears 
witness, it is true, to a ferocious spirit of opposition to those religionists; 
and such a spirit, if entertained after they had become strangers to 
the country, may have been entertained while they were still face to 
face with Hindus. Nevertheless, we have no historical proof that India 
was ever the theatre of a Buddhist persecution. Few Sanskrit manuscripts 
exist that were copied more than four or five centuries ago, at which 
time Indian Buddhists must have been very rare, if there were- any at 
all. Neither among- the Hindus nor among the Jainas has one ever 
observed anything like that liberality of literary curiosity which would 
be at much pains to perpetuate, by transcription, the holy writ of an 
antagonist creed; and the fact of a persecution of the Buddhists cannot, 
accordingly, be deduced from the fact that their books are how but 
very rarely met with in the possession of natives of India. 

Considering the character of their respective belief, the Buddhists and 
the Hindus were under no obligation to be truculently inimical to each 
other. There is even reason to believe that there were medieval Indian 
kings who, from motives of policy, adiaphorized between the two great 
classes of the faithful into which their subjects were divided. For 
instance, a position of practical indifference in respect of the prevailing 
superstitions seems to be ascertained with reference to Harsha, king 
of Kanauj in the seventh century. Hiouen Ikang speaks of him much 
as if he were a Buddhist; and Bana, in the Harsa-carita, writes of 
him as if of a Hindu. Further, we find that monarch figuring as 
dedicatee of the Nagananda , and also of the Ratnavali, two dramas, 
severally Buddhist and Brahmanical. 

For the Harsa-carita , and the Nagananda , —of which I discovered 
copies, after these works had slumbered neglected for many generations, 
— see my Vasavadatta, Preface, pp. 12-18 and 50-54; and the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1862, pp. 12, 13. See further, on 
the Buddhists in Southern India, Professor Wilson’s Mackenzie Collec¬ 
tion, Vol. I., Introduction, pp. Ixiii.- Ixvi. 
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Mathura, Ayodhya, and Benares 1 —rather than in the ciries 
themselves; and it was not till after Buddhism had passed its 
prime on Indian soil, that these towns acquired the special 
repute which now attaches to them. As for Benares, the attribu¬ 
tion to it of peculiar sanctity seems to date from the period of 
the Puranas; 2 - and some of these compositions may, unques¬ 
tionably, claim a very respectable antiquity. 

A diligent perusal of the copious inanity of the Kdsi kharida 
might lead to the discovery of its era, 3 and to other chronologi¬ 
cal determinations. In so recent a composition, and one having 
to do with real localities, there must, almost of necessity be 
many facts interwoven with the fictions : the attempt to dis¬ 
criminate them would, perhaps, be remunerated. The Benares 
of the present day offers numerous and varied objects of inter¬ 
est 4 to the contemplation of the devout Hindu; and yet, a very 


1. It is very true, that, all the. way between Benares and the towers at 
Sarnath, the fields are thickly strewed with bricks and other remains 
of former buildings. But I am not aware that Colonel Wilford has any 
authority for speaking of “the old city of Benares, north of the river 
Burna,” which old city, he says, is sometimes called Sdnitapura, Asiatic 
Researches , Vol. IX., p. 199., 

2. Professor 'Wilson asserts, characteristically, that Benares “has been, 
from all time, as it is at present, the high place of the £aiva worship.” 
Translation of the Visnu-purana, Book V., Chapter XXXIV., last note. 
In the twelfth century, as we learn from the Haima-koSa , Benares was 
already distinguished as Sivapuri, “the city of Siva;” and we may thence 
gather that the worship of Siva especially predominated there at that 
time. 

3. “There is every reason to believe the greater part of the contents of 
the Kd&khanda anterior to the first attack upon Benares by Mahmud 
of Ghazni.” Thus pronounces Professor Wilson, in his translation of 
the Visnu-purdna, YoL I., Preface, pp. LXXII., LXXIII. It would be 
interesting to be put in possession of even a single reason out of those 
to which the Professor alludes. 

4. Unless we are deceived by identity of names, scores of these are 
enumerated in the Kafrkhatyda. 

In the last chapter of that work, cycles of pilgirmages are prescribed 
as means to particular ends, precisely as at this hour. Thus : there is 
one round to warrant the practitioner from liability to further 
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few of them excepted, to speculate touching their age, in 
reliance on the data hitherto made available, would be much too 
perilous for prudence. 

x To the early Arab and Persian travellers Gangetic India 
was an unexplored tract.? AlbirQnl, who wrote about A.D. 1000, 

metempsychosis; another, to secure the attainment of Rudrahood; a 
third, to ensure emancipation before death. These for samples. 

Saints whose aspirations are less ambitions are promised store of good 
things in future for repeating the Pancatihhikd daily. This consists in 
: '(1) ablution, without disrobing, in the pool of Cakrapuskarini, with 
a propitiation-service addressed to the gods, manes. Brahmans, and 
beggars; (2) reverential salutation to Aditya, Draupadi, Visnu, 
Dandapani, and Mahe&vara; (3) visual contemplation of dhundhivinayakfi 
(4) a dip of the fingers in the Jnanavapi well with adoration of 
NandikeSa, TarakeSa, and MahakaleSvara and, finally, (5) a second 
visit to Dandapani 

Of seven pre-eminently holy places Kail is named first; the others 
being Kanti, Maya, Ayodhya, Dvaravati, Mathura, and Avantika : 

«PTCfl 3>Rfl W HWHsHI 4l«WPl I 

4<I|: .Wd IIVI., 68. 

Maya is Hurdwar. I am not sure whether or not Kanti is the same 
as Kanci. The rest are well known. These places are all, named in 
the Ayeen Akbery , in Mr. Gladwin’s translation of which, — VoL ID., 
pp. 255, 256, — Mathura and Avantika are disguised as Mehtra and 
Ownitka. 

At least thirty or forty epithedcal designations of Benares are scattered 
through the Kdfrkhanda. Half of that number, or thereabouts, from 
this or some other work or works, have been noted by native lexicog¬ 
raphers. One of them, Pancanadatirtha, “the quinquamnian resort,” 
refers to five rivers, the Kirana, Dhutappa, Sarasvati, Ganga, and 
Yamuna : 

PWHI WWdl I 

anr- WT? Wt ILIX., 114,115. 

Four of these streams, in small quantities, are believed to emerge into 
the Ganges, through subterraneous channels, just in front of the 
Pancagahga landing. 

1. Pan. 3, 31 (Dec. 1, 1868) 163-164. ' 

2. “La partie de 1’ Inde avec laquelle les Arabes avaient le moins de 
rapports 6tait 1’ Hindostan proprement dit, c’est h-dire la contr6e 
baignfie par la Djomna et le Gange, depuis le Penjab jusqu’au fond 
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Mathursi, Ayodhya, and Benares 1 —rather than in the dries 
themselves; and it was not till after Buddhism had passed its 
prime on Indian soil, that these towns acquired the special 
repute which now attaches to them. As for Benares, the attribu¬ 
tion to it of peculiar sanctity seems to date from the period of 
the Purarias; 2 and some of these compositions may, unques¬ 
tionably, claim a very respectable antiquity. 

A diligent perusal of the copious inanity of the Kdsi kharida 
might lead to the discovery of its era, 3 and to other chronologi¬ 
cal determinations. In so recent a composition, and one having 
to do with real localities, there must, almost of necessity be 
many facts interwoven with the fictions : the attempt to dis¬ 
criminate them would, perhaps, be remunerated. The Benares 
of the present day offers numerous and varied objects of inter¬ 
est 4 to the contemplation of the devout Hindu; and yet, a very 


1. It is very true, that, all the. way between Benares and the towers at 
Samath, the fields are thickly strewed with bricks and other remains 
of former buildings. But I am not aware that Colonel Wilford has any 
authority for speaking of “the old city of Benares, north of the river 
Burna,” which old city, he says, is sometimes called Sdnitapura, Asiatic 
Researches , Vol. IX., p. 199., 

2. Professor Wilson asserts, characteristically, that Benares “has been, 
from all time, as it is at present, the high place of the Saiva worship.” 
Translation of the Visnu-purana, Book V., Chapter XXXIV., last note. 
In the twelfth century, as we learn from the Haima-ko£a , Benares was 
already d ist i n gu ish ed as Sivapurl, “the city of Siva;” and we may thence 
gather that the worship of Siva especially predominated there at that 
time. 

3. “There is every reason to believe the greater part of the contents of 
the Kdibkhanda anterior to the first attack upon Benares by Mahmud 
of Ghazni.” Thus pronounces Professor Wilson, in his translation of 
the Visyu-pura na, Vol. I., Preface, pp. LXXII., LXXIII. It would be 
interesting to be put in possession of even a single reason out of those 
to which the Professor alludes. 

4. Unless we are deceived by identity of names, scores of these are 
enumerated in the Kdfrkhanda. 

In the last chapter of that work, cycles of piigirmages are prescribed 
as means to particular ends, precisely as at this hour. Thus : there is 
one round to warrant the practitioner from liability to further 
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few of them excepted, to speculate touching their age, in 
reliance on the data hitherto made available, would be much too 
perilous for prudence. 

1 To the early Arab and Persian travellers Gangetic India 
was an unexplored tract.? Albiruni, who wrote about A.D. 1000, 

metempsychosis; another, to secure the attainment of Rudrahood; a 
third, to ensure emancipation before death. These for samples. 

Saints whose aspirations are less ambitions are promised store of good 
things in future for repeating the Pancat oihikd daily. This consists in 
: *(1) ablution, without disrobing, in the pool of Cakrapuskaririi, with 
a propitiation-service addressed to the gods, manes, Bra hm a ns , and 
beggars; (2) reverential salutation to Aditya, Draupadi, Visnu, 
Dandapani, and MaheSvara; (3) visual contemplation of dhu ndhivinayakp 
(4) a dip of the fingers in the JnanavapI well with adoration of 
NandikeSa, TarakeSa, and MahakaleSvara and, finally, (5) a second 
visit to Dandapani. 

Of seven pre-eminently holy places KaS is named first; the others 
being Kanti, Maya, Ayodhya, Dvaravati, Mathura, and Avantika : 

«w¥il ^ nwitsm &iwwPs i 

HgtwPwi yrfsmtoKr: ii vi., 68. 

Maya is Hurdwar. I am not sure whether or not Kanti is the same 
as Kancl. The rest are well known. These places are all, named in 
the Ayeen Akbery , in Mr. Gladwin’s translation of which, — Vol. III., 
pp. 255, 256, — Mathura and Avantika are disguised as Mehtra and 
Ownitka. 

At least thirty or forty epithetical designations of Benares are scattered 
through the Ka£-khanda. Half of that number, or thereabouts, from 
this or some other work or works, have been noted by native lexicog¬ 
raphers. One of them, Pancanadatirtha, “the quinquamnian resort,” 
refers to five rivers, the Kirana, Dhutappa, Sarasvati, Gapga, and 
Yamuna : 

7 T T TTT4ti'il ^4 II 

m W HPT iN ILIX., 114,115. 

Four of these streams, in small quantities, are believed to emerge into 
the Ganges, through subterraneous channels, just in front of the 
Pancagaftga landing. 

1. Pan. 3, 31 (Dec. 1, 1868) 163-164. ~ 

2. “La partie de 1’ Inde avec laquelle les Arabes avaient le moins de 
rapports 6tait 1’ Hindostan proprement dit, c’est h-dire la contrfie 
baignde par la Djomna et le Gange, depuis le Penjab jusqu’au fond 
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had, however, heard of the holy fame of Benares, which he com¬ 
pares, not inaptly, to Mecca. 1 Mahmud of Ghazni is said, by a 
late writer, to have advanced as far as Benares, and to have 
made a few converts there, during his ninth incursion. 2 In 1194, 
Shihabuddln, after defeating the Kanaujan monarch, 
Jayachandra, marched on that city, where he is reported to have 
demolished near a thousand Hindu temples. 3 The subsequent 
history of the-place, for many centuries, is well-nigh a blank. Its 
religious character was not, in the eyes of its Islamite masters, a 
thing to recommend it; and commercial or political importance 
it had none. 4 Even Akbar, with all his toleration of Hinduism, 
and occasional partiality to it, did nothing to prop the sinking 

du golfe du Bengale. Le grand role joud jadis par les rois de Canoge, 
pr&s du confluent du Gange et de la Djomna, avail retenti jusqu’h 
eux; mais ils n’avaient qu’une id6e confuse deces belles et riches 
contrdes, et il paraft que telle 6tait la politique ombrageuse des radjas 
et des brahmanes que, jusqu’au commencement du XI si6cle de notre 
6re, lors des conqu6tes de Mahmoud le Gazndvide, aucun Arabe 
n’avait pu p6n6trer dans ces regions.” —Relation des Voyages , etc., by 
M. Langt&s and Father Reinaud, Vol. I., Preliminary Dissertation, pp. 
XLVIII., XLIX. 

1. “Benares 6tait aussi, suivant Albyrouny, un lien r£put£ pour sa saintetd, 
et oh les personnes pienses venaient des provinces les plus lointaines 
pour se livrer & des exercises de religion, & peu pr6s comme les 
musulmans fitaient dans i’usage de se rendre k peu pr6s comme les 
musulmans dtaient dans l'usage de se rendre & la Mekke, auprds de 
la Kaaba. La plus grande ambition des Indiens 6tait de pouvoir mourir 
dans cette ville. En effet, dit Albyrouny, tout criminal qui parvenait k 
mettre les pieds dans cette enceinte, £tait k l’abri de toute poursuite; 
k plus forte raisxon, les personnes . qui y mouraieut n’avaient plus de 
crainte k concevoir, de la part de Dieu, pour leurs fautes pass6es,”— 
Father Reinaud’s Mimoire Giographique, Historique et Scientifique stir 
VInde, etc. p. 288. 

2. English Ayeen Akbety , Vol. II., p. 35. 

3. Major Stewart’s History of Bengal , p. 36. Elsewhere we read, that, 
"having broken the idols in above a thousand temples, he purified and 
consecrated the latter to the worship of the true God.” Colonel Briggs’s 
translation from Farishta, Vol. I., 1., p. 179. 

4. Fiscally, too, it had come, in the days of Akbar, to be of very secondary 
note. See the Ayeen Akbery, VoL II., Appendix, p. 28. 
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fortunes of Benares. Its decline was uninterrupted; and, under 
Aurangzeb, who changed its name to Muhammadabad 1 it 
reached, at last, the depth of its abasement. At the command of 
that harsh bigot, its principal temples were laid in ruins, 2 and 
mosques, constructed from their materials, were reared on their 
half-destroyed foundations. The Observatory, built by 
Manasimha 3 about A.D. 1600, is, probably, the only noteworthy 
Hindu edifice of the city, still entire, of so great antiquity, For 
almost all that is striking in its architectural embellishment, 
Benares is beholden to the Marathas; and the recent resuscita¬ 
tion of its former celebrity, in the decadence of Hinduism is due, 
in large measure, to the zeal and enterprise of the same ener- 

1. I have met with this substitute for Benares in an Urdu book written 
within the last hundred years. It was originally meant, of course, as a 
poignant insult. Deservedly, it never obtained, it is believed, any 
currency. 

The Muhammadan names of Delhi, Agra and Patna are of everyday 
use. Less familiar are Jahanglrabad, Mustafabad. Islamabad, and 
Muminabad, for Dacca, Rampoor, Chittagong and Brindabun. 

2. Captain Orlich, in the tenth letter of his Reise in Ostindien, says that 
Akbar entertained the project .of establishing a mosque over the 
Jnanavapi well.. No one at all acquainted with Akbar’s character could 
give this silly legend the least credence. The story looks like an 
appendix to the tale, that, when Aurangzeb threw down the old temple 
of Visvesvara, its phallus cast itself, unassisted, into the Jnanavapi. 

3. Raja of Ambheri. One of his descendants, Jayasimha II., who flourished 
rather more than a century after him, provided the Observatory with 
astronomical instruments. From Raja Manasi mh a the building was 
called, from the first, Manamandira, now- corrupted into Manmandil. 
Bishop Heber uninquiringly states that the Observatory was “founded 
before the Musalman conquest.” Captain Orlich says it was founded 
by Jayasimha : he does not distinguish which Jayasimha. But it would 
be endless to pointout the unweighed assertions of incautious travellers. 
Even Mr. James Prinsep, —Benares Illustrated, second Series, —from 
consulting Tavernier with insufficient attention refers the conversion 
of the Manmandil into an Observatory to Jayasimiha I. 

An excellent account of the Benares Observatory, by the learned Pan¬ 
dit Bapu Deva Sastrin, is given in the Transactions of the Benares 
Institute for the Session 1864-65, pp. 191-196. 
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getic race. As to the rest, there is no ground whatever for believ¬ 
ing that Benares, in comparison of what we now find it, with its 
thousand temples, 1 and their thronging concomitants of holy 
harpies and willing victims, can ever have boasted a larger 
population, a more potent prestige, or more affluent prosperity. 

India Office, London 
July, 1868 . 


1. Such was Mr. James Prinsep’s estimate in 1828-1829. As to the extent 
of the city, “the measured length along the banks , of the river, by 
survey, is barely three miles; and the average depth does not exceed 
one mile.” Benares Illustrated, p. 12. Hiouen Tkang found Benares, in 
the seventh century, of not far from the same dimensions. Vide supra, 

p. 120 . ‘ 



The Bhars 1 

Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.B. 

All investigation into the races of India goes to prove, that a 
multitude of tribes has, at various epochs, spread over the land. 
One tribe has pushed forward another, the weaker and less 
civilized retreating to the jungles and hilly fastnesses; while 
those that have dispossessed them, have, in their turn, been 
dispossessed by fresh and more vigorous clans. It is remarkable, 
that the races of India have throughout very largely maintained 
their distinctive individuality, notwithstanding the fluctuations 
in their separate histories; and yet it is indisputable that not a 
few of them sprang from a common stock. To some extent, they 
have united with one another, and there can be no question that 
a large number of the low-castes of India are the progeny of 
distinct races more or less blended together. Still, in many in¬ 
stances, a careful scrutiny can detect in these castes, not only 
their special differences, but also the very names by which the 
clans they represent were originally designated. 

This scattering of tribes over the country has produced very 
singular result, which perhaps is not found, on the same scale, in 
any other part of the world, namely, that every district in India 
has its peculiar clans, which have their own traditions and an¬ 
nals; and has, in addition, a host of fragmentary and isolated 
remnants of lost and vanquished tribes, of which scarcely more 
than their bare names can now be traced. 

All illustration of some of these observations is furnished 
by the history of the once powerful and numerous tribe of Bhars. 
This race, variously known by the terms Rajbhar, Bharat, Bhar- 
patwa, and Bhar, once inhabited a wide tract of country extend¬ 
ing from Gorruckpore in Northern India to Saugor in Central 
India. Other tribes were associated with them; but there is good 
reason to believe that the Bhars greatly outnumbered them. The 


1. Pan. 3, 31 (December 1, 1869). 160-164. 
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country lying between Benares and Allahabad, a space of about 
seventy miles in extent, was almost exclusively in their posses¬ 
sion; and they occupied the land on both sides of the Ganges, 
which flows through this region. The entire district of Allahabad 
also was originally in thier hands; and traces of them are still 
found in every pergunnah or. sub-division of the district, more 
especially in the pergunnahs across the Ganges and Jumna. 
Their forts, called Bhar-dih, some of which are of vast size, are 
very numerous; and they have the credit of having excavted all 
the deep tanks that now exist. The pergunnah of Soraon exhibits 
many examples of their labourious perseverance, and has no 
fewer than a dozen ponds and thirteen tanks attributed to them. 
The pergunnah of Kheyragurh, however, bears perhaps the most 
abundant trace of their toil and enterprise. The stone fqrt of that 
name, of immense proportions, is said to have been their work. 

Not in this district alone, but also in the districts of Mir-' 
zapore, Jounpore, Azimgurh, as far as Gorruckpore, numerous 
embankments, tanks, subterraneous caverns, and stone forts, 
still exist, to testify to their energy and skill. The present in¬ 
habitants of the district of Azimgurh have a tradition, that their 
country, in the time of Ram, with whose kingdom of Ayudhia it 
was formerly connected, was inhabited by Rajbhars and Asurs. 
In this neighbourhood the Bhars have left behind them large 
mud forts, of which specimens may be seen at Harbanspur and 
Unchgaon, near Azimgurh, and also at Ghosi. The district of 
Mirzapore exhibits traces and remains of this people to a 
greater extent than those of any other ancient tribe. The pergun¬ 
nah of Bhadohee, or more properly ‘Bhardohee’, is called after 
them. Mr. Duthoit, Deputy Superintendent of the Family 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares, in his recent elaborate 
report on the Bhadohee pergunnah, says, that traces of the Bhar 
raj “abound in the pergunnah, in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direction 
without coming upon some of the latter.” Their tanks, he adds, 
are Suraj-bedi, that is, longer from east to west than from north 
to south; and thereby distinguishable from modern tanks, which 
are Chandr-bedi, and lie north and south. In the names of places 
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in India as elsewhere old associations and traditions are faithful¬ 
ly represented. Thus we find that in this pergunnah bazars and 
towns are still called after Raja Uli, the last Bhar King. 

The pergunnah stretches along the north bank of the Gan¬ 
ges; but on the south side of that river, likewise, Bhar forts and 
towns are met with. One of their principal cities was situated 
about five miles to the west of the modern city of Mirzapore, 
and was evidently of great extent. Its brick and stone debris is 
scattered over the fields for several miles. The city included the 
ancient town of Vindhyachal, famous in the Puranas, and still 
celebrated throughout a. great part of India for its shrine of the 
goddess Vindhyesvarl, whom many thousands of pilgrims from 
every quarter visit yearly. To the east of the town are the 
remains of a fort from which sppt in a westerly direction debris is 
found in great abundance. This old city is called Pampapura by 
the people now living in the neighbourhood. From its size and 
the substantial nature of the buildings which, judging from the 
debris , it contained, the city must have been of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to be the capital of the country. 

Tradition says that'the city once possessed one hundred and 
fifty temples, all which were destroyed by that indomitable 
enemy of idolatry, Aurungzebe. This statement is manifestly 
extravagant; yet that there were formerly magnificent temples 
on this spot is indisputable. Below the Ashtbhuji bungalow, a 
sanatorium erected on a spur of the ridge immediately above 
the site of the ancient city, by a public-spirited native of Mir¬ 
zapore, for the special benefit of its European residents is a 
massive square building having the appearance of a fort. It is, 
however, a Hindu monastery with a temple on its summit 
reputed to be of some sanctity. This edifiece has in its founda¬ 
tions, walls, and breastworks, a multitude of carved stones and 
figures, while many more cover the ground in the vicinity. These 
sculptures are not of the modern Hindu style; and indeed are far 
superior to the productions of Hindus of the present day. Some 
of the figures are of that curious type described, hesitatingly, by 
Mr. Fergusson, in his “Tree and Serpent Worship in India,” as 
Dasyas or aborigines, in contradistinction to the immigrant. 
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tribes of Hindus. They are readily, distinguishable by their 
peculiar head-dress and long pointed beards. They form, how¬ 
ever, but a small portion of the figures, which are, for the most 
part, representations of Hindu men and women with most 
elaborate turbans and head-dresses, while exceedingly few ap¬ 
parently are of a sacred character. It is probable that ail these 
relics point to a later period of Bhar history, when Hindus had 
come into their midst, and settled amongst them. The contrast 
between the long-bearded figures and the Hindu is very striking. 
It is exceedingly questionable whether at the date of these sculp¬ 
tures the Bhars were still in possession of the country; indeed, I 
am strongly inclined to the supposition that it had, in part or in 
whole, already passed from them into the hands of the Rajpoots, 
who are known to have been the rulers over this tract for a 
period of five hundred years. At the same time, the position and 
attitude of the Bhar figures on these sculptures, indicate that, at 
the time of their execution, the Bhars were still a people of 
importance, although, it is likely, they were subordinate to the 
Rajpoots. 

That the Bhars were not altogether an uncouth and bar¬ 
barous race is sufficiently proved by the works of skill which 
they have left. Their numerous massive forts testify to their 
warlike propensities, yet they were probably chiefly erected as 
means of defence, and a places of refuge; for in their later 
history it is certain that they were exposed to fierce attacks from 
their Rajpoot neighbours. The same energy and genius which 
they exhibited in defending themsleves against their enemies, 
they also displayed in more peaceful pursuits. They excavated 
tanks and ponds, raised substantial earthwork, and dug trenches 
between rivers. The Kunwar and Manghai rivers in the Azim- 
gurh district seem to have been connected by a trench, the work, 
it is said, of the former Bhar inhabitants. The Hari Bandh or 
dam, at Amln-nagar in the Nizamabad pergunnah of the same 
district, is an embankment generally attributed to them. 
Whence this people obtained the civilization which placed them 
much above the condition of many other aboriginal tribes, it is 
hard to say, unless we suppose that it had its origin in themsel- 
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ves. I know not why we should always be so ready to ascribe all 
the ancient civilization of India to successive troops of Hindu 
immigrants. For my part, I am inclined to think that the Hindus 
have learnt much from the aboriginal races, whom, in the course 
of ages, they have so subdued and trodden upon, and have 
treated with such scorn and rigour, that in their present debase¬ 
ment we have no adequate means of judging of their original 
genius and power. 

How long prior to the Rajpoot invasion the Bhars had oc¬ 
cupied this tract of country, cannot be ascertained; yet the 
prosperity to which they had attained, and the civilization which 
they had acquired, are sound reasons for thinking that they had 
held possession of it for a protracted period. While they cul¬ 
tivated the land round their villages and towns, nevertheless a 
large portion remained uncleared, and was an immense forest 
infested by wild beasts. Even as late as Akbar’s reign, in the 
sixteenth century, elephants frequented the dense jungle bet- 
tween Chunar and Allahabad, and the hills to the south of the 
Ganges must have been almost unapproachable. The emperor 
Baber, in his Memoirs, says, that while at Chunar, close on the 
edge of the camp, a lion and rhinoceros were seen, and also a 
wild buffalo, and that many elephants roamed in the jungle 
around Chunar, and, apparently, even as far as, and beyond, 
Benares. It is manifest, therefore, that the Bhars inhabited a vast 
forest, which they cleared in places, and cultivated, building 
villages, towns, and cites, subduing the untamed land, providing 
against dearth by digging splendid tanks, banking up morasses, 
utilizing water-courses, and thus laying the foundations of their 
own prosperity and of those that came after them. 

Sir Henry Elliot considers it strange that so little notice is 
taken of the Bhars in the Puranas, yet it is not at all remarkable, 
seeing that Brahmanical writers generally speak of the Dasyas, 
Asuryas, and all other non-Hindu races with superciliousness, if 
not with contempt; and consequently rarely exhibit a particle of 
interest in their history. Yet he gives one or two references, 
where, he conjuectures, they may possibly be alluded to. His 
remarks are as follows — “It is strange”, he says, “that no trace 
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of Bhars is to be found in the Purans, unless we may consider 
that there is an obscure indication of them in the Brahma 
Purana, where, it is said, that among the descendants of 
Jayadhwaja are the Bharatas who, it is added, are not commonly 
specified from their great number \ So also the ‘Harivamsa' says 
of the Bharatas, 1. p. 157, ‘They form an immense family, whose 
numbers it is impossible to mention’. Or they may perhaps be 
the Bhurgas, of the ‘Mahabharata’, subdued by Bhim Sen on his 
eastern expedition. 1 

With all their industry and capacity, the Bhars were des¬ 
tined to perish. The final cause of their destruction was, doubt¬ 
less, the success of the Mahommedan invasions of India, 
whereby the Rajpoot rulers of the North West, being driven 
from their homes, fled inot the more secure regions of the east, 
where coming in contact with aboriginal tribes, they gradually 
subdued them. These Rajpoot raids occurred at various periods 
extending over several centuries. The districts in which they 
located themselves under different leaders, have been, to some 
extent, discovered. For in the Allahabad district; the Monus 
Rajpoots, in Kewal; The Sonuk, in Meh; the Tissyal, in 
Secundra; and the Nanwak, in Nawab Gunj. The Bissen Raj¬ 
poots have settled in Karra and Atharban in the Dooab. 

In the Ghazeepore district, in what is now the Luknepore 
pergunnah, a fierce and prolonged contest was carried on be¬ 
tween the Bhars and Rajpoots, and several battles were fought. 
But the former were at length completely overthrown, and their 
lands fell to the lot of their conquerors, who were' of the family 
of Har Thakur and BIr Thakur, of the clan of Singhi Rishi, of 
Kam Chetra, Delhi. 

The extensive pergunnah of Kuntit in the Mirzapore dis¬ 
trict derives its name, according to tradition, from the famous 
Raja Kam, who, it is said, came on a tirth or pilgrimage to the 
island of Ramgyah in the Ganges near Vindhyachal. Karn-tlrth 
has been contracted into Kuntit. Formerly, this tract was, for the 
most part, in the possession of the Bhars; but was wrested from 

1. Supplemental Glossary, p. 83. 
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them by the Ghaharwar Rajpoots, under a chief, of the family of 
Raja Jai Chand of Kanouj, of the name of Gudhan Deo, who 
massacred the Bhar ruler together with his relations and atten¬ 
dants. Gudhan Deo built forts at Kuntit and Bijaipur, portions of 
which are still standing. He also took from the Bhars the lands 
of Khyragurh, now a pergunnah in the Allahabad district, which 
afterwards fell to one of his sons. The number Chaurasi or 
eighty-four was, on the division of his property at his death, 
applied to so many villages; hence there is a tuppeh Chaurasi or 
sub-division, both in the pergunnahs of Kuntit and Khyragurh. 
Originally, this family held estate over a wide extent of country, 
in the districts of. Allahabad, Mirzapore, Jaunpore and Benares. 
The present Raja of Manda, one of his descendants, occupies a 
small portion only of this tract; yet it consists of six hundred and 
seventy-five square miles of territory. 

One division of the Kuntit pergunnah, namely that now 
styled the tuppeh or sub-division of Saktlsgarh, was, in ancient 
times, occupied by the Kols, and seems never to have been in 
the possession of the Bhars. The Kols continued to hold it long 
after the Rajpoots had established themselves in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, the chief reason of this being, that neither their lands, 
nor their chattels, nor their own persons, furnished a bait suffi¬ 
ciently tempting. They were a wild people, living in swamps in 
the dense jungle, their favourite dwellings being stone caverns 
surrounded by deep pools of water. Here they lived in inde¬ 
pendence and security. They were, however, eventually sub¬ 
dued, though in what era does not appear; but in the reign of 
Akbar, a small tax was imposed upon them. When Sakat Singh, a 
descendant of Gudhan Deo, was Raja of Kuntit, he seized the 
country occupied by the Kols for non-payment of the tax, and, 
apparently with the permission of the emperor, annexed it to his 
own estate. On the site of their stronghold, he erected a fort, 
which is still known as the Saktlsgarh fort. In its neighbourhood 
the jungles continue to be infested with tigers and othr wild 
animals, and for tiger-shooting perhaps no region in India sur¬ 
passes it. The Kols have not been utterly exterminated, but are 
yet found in some places, and are mostly employed in agricul- 
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ture. The tuppeh was formerly called Kolana, a term, even now 
occasionally applied to it.. 

To the north of the Ganges, in what is now the Bhadohee 
pergunnah, the Bhar principality was destroyed by the Monus 
Rajpoots, who came from Amber, or Old Jeypore, where the 
elder branch of the clan still exists. The tradition of the cir¬ 
cumstance is as follows. Five persons of the Mon race undertook 
to perform a pilgrimage from their own country to Benares. 
Passing through the Bhar territory, they were attracted by its 
advantages, and determined to remain there, and to settle 
among its inhabitants. They were joined by other members of 
their family, whom they invited over. As they increased in num¬ 
bers and importance, the Bhars, it is said, sought to make allian¬ 
ces with them, but thier overtures being discountenanced, at 
length a dispute arose on the subject of intermarriage, which 
increased to blows. This seems to have been the signal for a 
general attack upon the Bhars; and, in the struggle which oc¬ 
curred, the Monus people were so successful that they not only 
completely subjugated the aborigines, but utterly destroyed 
them. At the present day, scarcely a Bhar is to be met with from 
one extremity of the pergunnah to the other, so absolute and 
entire has been their extermination. 

Fortune, however, is a fickle goddess, and the fate of the 
Monus Rajpoots of the Bhadohee, and also of the Ghaharwar 
Rajpoots of Kuntit, affords notable instances of her inconstancy. 
The former, calling in the aid of Pirtheepat Singh, Raja of Per- 
tabgurh, to settle their family disputes, fell into his power; and in 
the year 1775 the pergunnah passed from his hands into those of 
Balwant Singh, Raja of Benares, with whose descendants it still 
remains. This powerful and ambitious Raja also obtained pos¬ 
session of the Kuntit territory, which continued for a short time 
in his family, and drove out the Ghaharwar chief, Raja 
Vikramajit, who with his attendants sought safety in flight. For 
nearly five hundred years the Raja and his predecessors had 
occupied the country. On the rebellion of Raja Gobindjlt, son of 
Vikramajit, from his hiding-place, for the purpose of restoring to 
him his patrimonial estate of Kuntit. The new Raja of Beneras, 
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however, had sufficient influence with the British Government 
to hinder its restoration; and he only received a tenth part of the 
original land revenue. His descendants now reside in the old 
Ghaharwar fort of Bijaipur, the talooqa of which was afterwards 
given as a commutation of the tenth. The prestige of the ancient 
Ghaharwar family, as represented by the Rajas of Bijaipur, in 
the city of Mirzapore and its neighbourhood, is very great; and 
in the Mutiny the Government wisely availed themselves of it in 
preserving order among the people. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Raja of Benares that, during 
the time of his occupancy of the Kuntit estate, he exerted him¬ 
self most energetically in promoting the prosperity of the rising 
city of Mirzapore. He sent over traders of various kinds from 
Benares; and a detachment of horse and foot was staioned there 
for the security of its inhabitants. The commerce of the city 
rapidly increased; and its present high commercial postion is the 
result of the enterprise of the Raja. His possession of the per- 
gunnah, however, was of short duration; and in the year 1781, or 
thereabouts, it passed from the family, although the present 
Raja has still considerable property within it. 

The Rajpoot tribes, although the principal, were not the 
only destroyers of the Bhars. The Mohommedans also, at 
various times, settled in many places on their lands. In the Al¬ 
lahabad district the pergunnahs of Chail and Karall are almost 
entirely in the occupation of Mahommedan proprietors. Being 
near the city itself in which the Nazim or chief local officer and 
his underlings resided, it is not remarkable that they should have 
fallen a prey to their cupidity. When the kingdom of Jounpore 
was established in the fourteenth century, all this part of the 
country formed a portion of the King of Jounpore’s dominions, 
and remained so until the downfall of the last king, Husain 
Khan, towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

Yet what has become of the old Bhar race? Their face has 
been most disastrous; and their present condition only proves 
too conclusively that they were ever regarded by their oppres¬ 
sors as fair game, to be hunted down and destroyed. Not content 
with doing their utmost to exterminate them during long cen- 
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tunes of grinding tyranny, they have degraded the survivors to 
the lowest position in the social scale. Here and there, in many 
places, Bhars are still found, but with few exceptions, which will 
presently be referred to, their condition is one of great social 
ignominy. They are largely employed to tend swine, an office 
which in India only the most despised and disreputable classes 
will undertake. By some, they are included in the caste of Pasls, 
one of the lowest of the non-Hindu castes. It would be interest¬ 
ing to learn the history of the degradation of a race of people, of 
enterprise and skill, of originality and singular practical ability, 
which it is evident they once possessed in no ordinary degree. 
Their supplanters, whether Rajpoots, Brahmans, or Mahom- 
medan, though more civilized and refined, are not to be com¬ 
pared with the humbler aborigines, whom they have ruined, for 
the great works of public utility which they have executed in the 
land. In default of such historical information, which indeed 
there is no probability of our ever acquiring, the only explana¬ 
tion of the circumstance that I can give is, that their abject 
degradation is the result of the pride and intolerance of their 
conquerors. As a n6n-Hindu tribe they were impure, and were 
altogether unfit to be the companions of the twice-born and 
their associates. Their industry, their natural gifts, their energy 
and perseverance, in the opinion of these high-caste intolerants, 
constituted no claim to their consideration; but, on the contrary, 
may have provided a reason, in addition to their religious un¬ 
cleanness, for depressing them as low as possible. 

Yet a few are still in possession of property and inde¬ 
pendence, although they may not have saved themselves from 
social contempt. While not a single Bhar landed proprietor ex¬ 
ists in the Bhadohee pergunnah, there are two Bhar landlords, 
or were, not long since, in the Kuntit pergunnah of Mirzapore 
district. But these, disloyal to their tribe, though wise in their 
generation, feeling the grievous burden of their social position, 
affect a Rajpoot title, notwithstanding that it is well known that 
they are descended directly from the Bhars. In the Allahabad 
district this unfortunate race seems to have been well nigh extin 
guished. There are, however, three Bhar villages in the 
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Khyragurh pergunnah, namely Majera, JCaliyanpur, and Om- 
raicha, the families in which are said to have the right to six 
others, while in reality only occupying these three. It is probable 
that the Bhars, driven away from more civilized regions, 
retreated into the wild jungle of Khyragurh, and remained there 
long after multitudes of their race, in other places, had been 
destroyed. But they were finally expelled from these haunts by 
the ancestors of the present Raja of Manda to whom reference 
has already been made. The Arail and Barrah pergunnahs also 
have Bhars residing in them. 

In spire of the pertinacity with which, if tradition is correct, 
the higher castes kept aloof from Bhar alliances, they were not 
always successful in doing so. In the Allahabad district, for in¬ 
stance, three examples are found of unions with Bhar families. 
Mr. G. Ricketts, in his Memorandum in the General Report of 
the census of 1865, states, that “three influential castes or clans 
claim an admixture of Bhar blood. These are the Bhurors, Gur- 
hors, and Tikaits. The two former are not numerous. They are 
landed proprietors in the southern portion of this district; and 
appear to be a connecting link between the higher castes, who 
are generally, landed v proprietors, and those inferior castes 
whose lot is servitude. The Tikaits are numerous, and possess 
much influence. A Chowhan leader carried, off his Bhur chiefs 
daughter. The descendants are still proprietors of a portion of 
that Bhur chiefs possessions.” 

It is a question of considerable ethnological interest, 
whether the Bhars are connected with the Cheroos, Seorees, 
and other ancient races, inhabiting the southern part of the 
Mirzapore district. The Cheroos are sometimes spoken of as a 
branch of the Bhars; and as to the Seorees, it was the opinion of 
Sir H. Elliot, that there was great reason to suppose that 
Cheroos and Seorees were originally one and the same; yet he 
says it is very difficult to trace the connexion between these 
tribes. It is certainly remarkable that the pergunnah of Barhar in 
the Mirzapore district, which I have no doubt should be 
‘Bharhar’, the second syllable ‘har’ being a reduplication of the 
‘har* of the first syllable, is partly inhabited by a race of Seorees, 
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and that the Raja of Barhar himself has Seoree blood in his 
veins. My own conviction is, that many of the aboriginal tribes of 
India were originally blended together. But this subject is one 
which, while to the settlement of it material is being gradually 
collected, is nevertheless so intricate and involved, that it will 
require long and patient- research before satisfactory con¬ 
clusions can be attained. The unravelling of the tangled skein of 
Indian history, although very far from being accomplished, has, 
however, by no means resulted in complete failure. Difficult and 
exceedingly harassing as the task undoubtedly is, yet knot after 
knot of the disordered thread is being gradually unloosed. The 
labour is one demanding perseverance and industry, which will 
achieve in this, as in most pursuits, far greater and more brilliant 
results than the sudden efforts of an intense yet fitful en¬ 
thusiasm. 

It now only remains for me to add, that I am indebted to the 
following works for information on the subject of this paper — 
Sir H. Elliots’s Supplemental Glossary; Memoirs of Census of 
the North West Provinces for 1865; Mr. G. Ricketts’ Memoran¬ 
dum on Allahabad in the General Report; Report on the 
Bhadohee Pergunnah of the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares, by Mr. W. Duthoit, Deputy Superintedent; Settlement 
Records of the Kuntit Pergunnah, Mirzapore, by Mr. C. Raikes; 
Revenue Settlement Reports of Gorruckpore, Allahabad, and 
Azimgurh; and the Benares Magazine, Vol. II. 






Widow-marriage 1 

A. E. Gough 

A great social reform has found a new advocate in Vi§(iu 
Parasu-rama Sastri Pandit of Bombay, who has recently fur¬ 
nished a reply with Punarudvaha-prati-sedha a treatise in which 
the Benares Pandits undertook to refute the arguments of Pan¬ 
dit Isvar-chandra Vidyasagar and others in favour of the mar¬ 
riage of the Hindu widows. The writer of this reply, which is 
entitled Vidhavodvdha-viveka, maintains that the present 
restrictions on the marriage of Hindu widows may be unexcep- 
tionally removed consistently with the strictest orthodoxy. To 
prove this he quotes a number of authorities, who all sanction 
the practice under certain conditions; and maintains the plain 
and literal interpretation of these as opposed to the traditional. 
The texts cited allow the giving in marriage a daughter or ward 
more than once under certain conditions. Such are the cases of a 
wife being left a virgin widow, being abondoned by her husband, 
where the marriage has been contracted under false pretences 
on the part of the bridegroom, when the husband loses his caste, 
and the like. One text only appears to give and explicit and 
unconditional sanction to the marraige of widows. This is a 
sloka of the Narada-smrti : 

^ xT *lfclcl ^ i 

MaWIMrti ^ifluii II 

In examining the application of the words ^ ^ it is only 
fair to consider the Hindu conception of marriage and its duties 
as set forth everywhere in the later Sanskrit literature. A woman 
is to be always in a state of pupilage. The patria potestas passes 
from her father to her husband, and upon the death of her 
husband devolves upon her sons. While her husband lives she is 
to obey and worship him as her deity, looking forward to 


1. Pan. 3, 34 (March 1, 1869) 222-223. 
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reunion with him in a future state as the reward of her devotion- 
It is by becoming her husband’s partner in another life that she 
may expect a higher place hereafter. After his death she is t0 
lead a religious life, protected by and subject to her sons, chrish- 
ing her husband’s memory, and not so much as mentioning the 
name of any other. There is no provision made for her ceasing to 
live as a brahma-chariru, and for her being given in marriage by 
her sons. 

facj4$i i 

^lUli ■wci'ddiH, II Manu v. 148. 

1 ^ HI HI fa ' 1 l? 0 TbTR^ T Tc 3 ft 3|% ^ II v. 157. 

auHldm^iicf sjrit ton i 

^ HcHfai dHjxiHH. II v. 158. 

From the time when such became the general, and conse¬ 
quently the legal, conception of women’s duties, the marriage of 
widows must at least have been discouraged. If a more express 
prohibition of the practice is not found perhaps the want of one 
was not anticipated by the various writers, after once prescribing 
the widow’s rule of life. There can be little doubt that the spirit 
of the later Sanskrit literature is altogether opposed to widow- 
marriage. A few texts of doubtful interpretaion cannot have 
been intended to affirm the legality of anything inconsistent 
with duties already clearly defined. Those, then, who seek a 
reformation in this as in other matters must appeal elswhere 
than to the later religious books. Not only the interpretation but 
the authority of these must be studied from a critical instead of a 
religious point of view. It is hardly reasonable to innovate upon 
a religion of authority in one point,and to submit to it without 
question on every other. A really free inquirer will be able to 
satisfy himself, from the Veda and the residuum of history in the 
legends of the epics, that the early Aryas thought and acted 
differently in this and other matters from their descendants of 
the present day. 






Ancient Indian History 1 


A. E. Gough 

It is now many years that the Sanskrit language has been 
submitted to the scrutiny of European scholars. It has illustrated 
the earliest stage of thought and its expression, and furnished a 
principle for the classification of languages. In the absence of all 
chronology and history in literature has been made to yield 
many facts respecting ancient India, which have obtained 
general assent. Hitherto no detailed political and philosophical 
history of the Hindus has been attempted. The materials for 
such a history are uncertain, and likely to remain a subject of 
controversy. Meanwhile a clear and comprehensive review of 
Sanskrit researches and their difficulties and uncertainties 
would be of provisional value. Information of this kind has at 
present to be sought in a number of works which can hardly 
interest any but Sanskrit students. The favour with which 
Sanskrit studies are viewed in England is due mainly to the more 
popular of Prof. Max Muller’s works. In a different degree Mr. 
Wheeler’s History of India will, no doubt, contribute to the 
popularity of these studies; and its author may be regarded as in 
some measure an interpreter between Sanskrit scholars and 
general English readers. In this work Mr. Wheeler is undertak¬ 
ing to bring together the historical results of Sanskrit studies, 
with what success must be left to competent judges to deter¬ 
mine. A few remarks may here be offered with the purpose of 
reminding general readers of the uncertainty of these results. 
But in the first place admiration must be expressed for the ob¬ 
ject, and in some degree for the execution of Mr. Wheeler’s 
difficult task. He has made a laborious study of the translations 
and original works of the great European Sanskrit scholars, and 
consulted learned Hindus, and gives us his conclusions in an 


1. Pan. 4, 40 (Sept. 1, 1869) 92-95. 
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interesting and popular form. At the same time much of the 
oriental style is preserved in narrative, perhaps many readers 
will think this too much the case, especially in the second 
volume where above four hundred pages are devoted to the 
beauties and deformities of the Ramayana. Mr. Wheeler tells us 
in his preface that ‘his primary object is not to illustrate Sanskrit 
literature, or to treat of questions connected with the Sanskrit 
language, but to compile a political History of India.’ In a note 
in his second volume (p. 409) he adds, ‘those who desire to enter 
upon the larger field of inquiry must give their days and nights to 
the study of the critical labour of Goldstiicker, Max Muller, Las¬ 
sen, Weber, Benfey, Kuhn, Roth, Fitz-Edward Hall, Cowell, 
Muir, Aufrecht, Monier Williams, Gorresio, and many other 
scholars in Europe, as well as in this country, who have attained 
a widely-spread reputation as the pioneers in the study of a 
comparison of roots and grammars.’ It would be unfair, there¬ 
fore, to object to his work on account of a few occasional inac¬ 
curacies in the names of people and places, and the rendering of 
Sanskrit words. It may be remembered that Macaulay in one of 
his best essays writes that Surajah Dowlah ‘directed, that in 
memory of his great action Calcutta should thenceforward be 
called Alinagore, that is to say, the Port of God.’ 

In the brief notice of the Vedic period at the beginning of 
the first volume the Vedic religion is said to be a childlike make- 
believe (p. 11). Should it not rather be regarded as a stage in the 
growth of thought and language through which, as comparative 
philology shews us, all nations have had to pass? The actions of 
living beings and of the powers of nature were expressed in the 
same words, without any sense of their being applied to the 
latter by metaphor, and seemed to imply equally a personal 
agency in both. Language then as now reacted upon and limited 
thought. The Vedic Aryans were conscious of regularly recurring 
phenomena, some of which were subject to and others inde¬ 
pendent of their will. They regarded the causes of these, exter¬ 
nal and internal, as similar to one another. The powers of nature 
were beings like themselves, but more powerful, and therefore 
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to be propitiated by worship. Can the worship be fairly 
described as a child-like make-believe, or as the worship of per¬ 
sonified abstractions? 

There seems to be no reason for identifying the Nastikas of 
Manu with the Buddhists. Native authorities describe Nastikas 
generally as persons who deny the existence of a God and of a 
future life. The compilation of the laws of the Manavas would 
seem to have taken place before the systematising of the 
Sankhya doctrine, the cosmothetic theory of which appears in 
them in a rudimentary form. It has been held by some that 
Buddhism is later than the Sankhya system, upon which it might 
be an advance in thought. It may be conjectured that the interval 
between the compilation of the laws of the Manavas and that of 
the Ramayana was not very great. The Ramayana appears to 
describe not the conquest of, but an incursion into, the Dekhan. 
Its theology would not appear of a much later character, if we 
excepted certain passages which have been regarded as inter¬ 
polations. The story in the Bala-kan^a of the pdyasa oblation, 
and of the subsequent incarnation of Vi§nu in the four sons of 
Dasaratha, seems to be a later addition to the narrative of the 
Asvamedha. The visit of Vayu to Rama and Lakshmana when 
wounded by the serpent-arrows of Indrajit, and many other pas¬ 
sages in which Rama is described as an incarntion of Vi§nu, have 
been shewn to be very possibly interpolations. Whether the 
Rak§asas of the Ramayana can be identified with the Buddhist, 
it may be supposed, is very uncertain. The N. W. recension con¬ 
tains no certain allusions to Buddhism. There is no need to 
assume that Javali, who was attached to the orthodox court of 
Ayodhya, was a Buddhist. Ravana, the Rak$asa king of Lanka, is 
represented as of Brahmanical descent as having obtained his 
power as a boon from Brahma, as skilled in the Veda, an ob¬ 
server of religious rites, and finally as reconsigned to the funeral 
pile according to the Vedic ritual by R3k§asa brahmans with 
Rak$asa mantras. His son Indrajit offers animal sacrifices. 
Another son, Atikaya, is reverent to the aged, and versed in the 
Veda. In the Aranya-kantfa (ch. 1) the R5k$asas are described as 
black, with woolly hair and thick lips. Mr. Wheeler suggests that 
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the episode of Kumbha-karna was originally intended as a satiri¬ 
cal hit at the Buddhist dogma of Nirvana, but it appears to be, 
like the emancipation of the Sankhyas, the cessation of the rela¬ 
tion between subject and object. If it be an eternal rest of the 
soul, it would hardly have occured to a Hindu to see any parallel 
between it and the sleeping of a giant for she months at a time. In 
contrasting the doctrines of Sakya-muni with those of modern 
Europe, Mr. Wheeler says, The modern European idea reposes 
upon the conclusion that there is nothing true in the universe of 
being, saving the life hereafter in heaven’? Of what sect 
religious or philosophical is this the doctrine? He assigns the 
same grounds to Indian and western asceticism (vol. II. p. 540), 
‘Certain pleasures are lawful, but still they are pleasures; if 
therefore a man abstain from such pleasures now, he will enjoy 
pleasures hereafter’. Now Indian asceticism is not regarded as 
means of obtaining future pleasures, both pleasure and pain 
being regarded as evils by the Hindus, but for the sake of libera¬ 
tion form personal existence, absorption in the universal soul. 
Western ascetics propose to themselves closer communion with 
God in this world, and the beatific vision of God in eternity. 

In the first volume (p. 50, note 5) the story of Judah and 
Tamar (Gen. XXXVII. 12-26) is said to bear a curious 
resemblance in some points to that of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. 
It may be remarked that Judah gave his ring to Tamar as a 
pledge, while Du$yanta gave his to Sakuntala as a token of 
recognition. It is stated (p. 122) that Arjuna at the Svayamvara 
of Draupadi ‘offered up a mental prayer to his tutor Drona, and 
then bent the bow.’ According to the Calcutta and Bombay 
editions of the Mahabharata he called to mind, not Drona, but 
Kr$na, for which may we conjecture Krsna to have been the 
original reading? Melchizedek (p. 129) is said to have offered 
sacrifies to Jehovah. In Genesis (XIV. 18-20) he is described as 
priest of the most high God, El’ Elyon. We are told (vol. II. p. 
441) that the marriage rites of Nala and Damayanti were per¬ 
formed by the Raja of Vidarbha. In the episode of Nala (V. 40) 
we read that ‘Bhlma caused the marriage of Damayanti and Nala 
to be celebrated Cn% WTO: I fWw WTO ^T- 
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*R*TT ^ n). It is said (p. 449) that under the head of the 
immemorial customs of good men Manu appears to include the 
usage of different countries, tribes, and families. Manu (II. 18) 
says that by immemorial customs are intended the traditional 
rules of the four castes and mixed classes of Brahmavarta. In this 
brief space it has been possible only to offer a few suggestions 
for the consideration of the readers of Mr. Wheeler’s first two 
volumes. We shall wait with much interest for the appearance of 
the third in which we may expect a fuller treatment of the 
Brahmanic period, and the history of Buddhism in India. 



Asita and Buddha or the Indian Simeon 1 

J. Muir 

In the Lalita Vistara — a legendary history in prose and 
verse of the life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder 
of the religion which bears his name — it is related that a Rishi, 
or inspired sage, named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the 
Himalaya mountains, became informed, by the occurance of a 
variety of portents, of the birth of the future lawgiver, as the son 
of King Suddhddana in the city of Kapilavastu, in Northern 
India, and went to pay his homage to the infant. I have tried to 
reproduce the legend in the following verses. The similarity of 
some of the incidents to portions of the narrative in the second 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, verses 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier 
Buddhas, that the word means “the enlightened,” or “the intel¬ 
ligent,” and that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, 
and of Sakyasinha, and Sakyamuni — i. e., the lion, and the 
devotee, of the tribe of the Sakyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the 
text which speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or as¬ 
similated his character more than was justifiable to the Christian 
conception of a saviour, will be clear to any one who can ex¬ 
amine the original for himself. Kumarila Bhatta, a renowned 
Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while charging Buddha 
with presumption and transgression of the rules of his caste in 
assuming the functions of a religious teacher, with which, as 
belonging to the Kshattriya, and not to the Brahmanical class, 
he had no right to interfere, ascribes to him these words — “Let 
all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kali 
age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the world) “fall 
upon me; but let the world be redeemed!” If we might judge 
from this passage, it would seem that the character of a vicarious 
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redeemer was claimed by, or at least ascribed to Buddha. But a 
correspondent who is well acquainted with Buddhism informs 
me that in his opinion the idea of vicarious atonement is 
foreign to it. 

On Himalaya’s lonely steep 

There lived of old a holy sage. 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age. 

Inured to meditation deep. 

He — when great Buddha had been bom, 

The glory of the Sakya race. 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn — 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha’s name. 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wide 

The sage’s vision ranged; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the babe, the Sakyas’ pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay. 

Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and swan-like flew; 

And came to King Suddhbdan’s gates, 

And entrance craved — “Go, royal page. 

And tell thy lord an ancient sage, 

To see the the King permission waits.” 
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The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said — “A sage. 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age. 

Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

“And humbly asks to see the King.” 

To whom Suddhodan cried — “We greet 
All such with joy; with honour meet 

The holy man before us bring.” 

The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing — “Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth; 

And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect. 

The King received the holy man, 

And made him sit; and then began — 

“Great sage, I do not recollect 

That I thy venerable face 

Have ever seen before; allow 
Me then to ask what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

“To see thy babe,” the saint'replies, 

“I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The King rejoined — “My infant sleeps; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

“Such great ones ne’er,” the Rishi spake, 

“In torpor long their sense steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 

The wonderous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers light dispelled, 

His father’s arms the infant held 

Before the sage’s longing eyes. 
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The babe beholding, passing bright. 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every noble sign , 1 2 

■ f 

The saint was whelmed with ‘deep delight; 

And crying — “Lo ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form I greet!” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced. 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 

And “One”, he said, “of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 

“If such an one at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 

On earth shall stablish far and wide. 

If spurning worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a joyless life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 

He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 

When tears suffused his aged eyes; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs; 

Then King Suddhbdan asked, amazed — 

“Say, holy man, what makes thee weep, 

And deeply sigh? Does any fate 

1. Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate 
the future greatness of those children in whom they appear. Of these, 
thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary marks are referred to in the 
original as being visible on Buddha’s person. 

2. The word here, imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor 
H. H. Wilson’s Dictionary, “reverential salutation, by circumambulating 
a person or object, keeping the right side towards them.” 
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Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep !” 

“For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 

Disturb me, King” the Rishi cried; 

“No ill can such a child betide; 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“In every grace complete, thy son 

Of truth shall perfect insight 1 gain, 

And far sublimer fame attain 

Then ever lawgiver has won. 

“He such a Wheel ! 2 of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 

By priest, or sage, or god before. 

“The world of men and gods to bless. 

The way of rest and peace to teach 
A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“By him shall suffering men be freed 

From weakness, sickness, pain, and grief. 

From all the ills shall find relief 

Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

“His hand shall! loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined; 

With healing touch the wounds shall bind 

Of thosd whom pain’s sharp arrows gall. 

“His potent words shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 

1. The term here translated “insight” is derived from the same root as 
the word “Buddha”, and means “intelligence”, or “enlightenment”. 

2. The term thus rendered, “dharmachakra”, expresses a somewhat 
s ing u l a r figure. It denotes the “wheel of the law”, or the “wheel of 
righteousiness”, or the “wheel of religion”. 
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Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 

And clear their intellectual sight. 

“By him shall men who, now untaught. 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way— 

To final calm 1 at last be brought. 

“But once, O King, in many years, 

the figtree 2 somewhere flowers perhaps; 

So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

“And now, at length, this blessed time 
Has come; for he who cradled lied 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall be a Buddha in his prime. 

“Full, perfect insight gaining, he 

Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost. 

And grant them immortality. 

“But I am old, and frail, and worn; 

I shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

“Tis this mine own unhappy fate 

Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh; 

The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh. 

But ah ! for me it comes too late J” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired, 

Had all the infant’s greatness told, 

5. The word in the original is “nirvana”, a term of which the sense is 
disputed — same scholars esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation; 
others explaining it as' the extinction of passion, the attainment of 
perfect dispassion. 

6. The tree referred to in the Orginal is the Udumbara, the Ficus glomerata. 
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The King his wondrous son extolled, 
And sang, with pious ardour fired — 

“Thee child, th’ immortals worship all, 
The great Physician, born to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fail.” 

And now — his errand done — the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due. 
Athwart the aether swan-like flew. 
And reached again his hermitage. 


January 21, 1870. 




Pandit Prema Chandra Tarkabagfs: an 

Obituary 1 

As any thing connected with Sanskrit literature can claim 
insertion in your celebrated journal, the death of one who was in 
the foremost rank of the Hindu literary world, whose name is 
familiar to Sanskrit scholars, European and Indian, and who has 
left behind him his works which are valuable to Sanskrit stu¬ 
dents, should be prominently noticed in it. 

Pandit Prema Chandra Thrkabagis, late Professor of 
Rhetoric in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is dead. This event 
took place here on the 25th day of last month. 

The Hindu Republic of letters has thus lost one of its il¬ 
lustrious constituents. His death has made a gap in itnot easy to 
be filled. 

For want of detailed information relating to the career of 
the learned Pandit, we give in a few words a few general facts of 
his life. He was a kulin Brahman of Bengal, an inhabitant of a 
village in the district of Burdwan. He received the rudiments of 
his education under private teachers, but he learned the higher 
branches of literature in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, in the 
days of Professor Wilson. He was a favourite scholar with the 
Professor, as he used to tell us, and won his esteem by his 
proficiency in Grammar, and by translating Bengali passages 
into Sanskrit verse when the Professor only expected a version 
in prose. An anecdote is preserved of his College days, which 
shows that he was very quick in College Examinations. It was a 
rule with him to give in his papers before all other Examinees. It 
happened in one examination that while Professor Wilson was 
expecting to receive his papers, another pupil gave him his own. 
Without glancing even on this paper the learned Professor im¬ 
mediately went to Prema Chandra to ask the cause of his un¬ 
usual delay. He had been some years in College when the 
Professorship of Rhetoric became vacant. There were many 


1. Pan. 1, 12 (May 1, 1867) 184-185. 
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candidates for the much coveted post, and Prema Chandra was 
one of them. Professor Wilson rejected all other candidates and 
appointed his favourite scholar, Prema Chandra, to the post. He 
honourably occupied the Professorial chair for 30 years. After 
this period he retired from active life and for the last 2 or 3 years 
he p&ssed his days here with a view to close his life in this sacred 
spot. This object he obtained. 

The literary merits of modern Pandits in general become 
known to the public by their controversies in assemblies, or by 
their lectures to their pupils. They seledom devote their time to 
literary writing. The best opportunity of showing their leiteraiy 
talents in writing would be when they are to present some verses 
to some great men as Rajas or princes, or when they are to give 
their Judgments (vyavastha) in writing. Thus the fame of the 
Pandit often does not travel beyond his neighbourhood and dies 
away with him; or if it, in some particular case, does not vanish 
so soon, being preserved through local tradition, friends or 
pupils, it lasts only a generation or two after him. Besides, the 
want of literary productions of the Pandits prevents the public 
from forming any judgment on their merits after death. But such 
is not the case with the illustrious subject of our writing. The 
public has not to form any judgment from the reports of his 
friends or pupils, for he has transmitted to us his works to prove 
his merits. He used his tongue when in his professorial chair, but 
he used his pen when in his closet; and hence we enjoy the fruits 
of those labours. 

He has not left for us any poetical compositions, for we 
have enough of that species of writing. Neither has he left for us 
theological or polemical controversies, for in these days they are 
thought too useless to be read. He has left us a useful kind of 
writing. He has left us commentaries on difficult poems and 
drams. His first essay in this branch of writing, after his academi¬ 
cal career, we learn, was “A commentary on the first 11 chapters 
of '“Naishadha.” He did not finish the remaining chapters. His 
othe principal works are commentaries on the “Kavy2dar$a”, on 
the “RSghava Parujaviya”, on the “Murari Nafaka” and on the 
“Uttara Rama Charita”. His minor works are his commentaries 
on a few chapters of the Raghuvamsa, on the eighth chapter of 
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the Kumara, and his notes on Sacoontala fete. Besides these, he 
edited numerous works for the public in the^Bibliotheca Indica. 

In none of these works is he guilty of the charge laid in the 
following two lines: 

“Commentators each dark passage shun, 

And hold a farthing rush-light the sun;” 

A charge of which even Mallinatha is, guilty in some places 
of his works. 

This is a hurried account of the life and writings of Pandit 
Prema Chandra Tarkabagis. A little time! and proper investiga¬ 
tion would bring much interesting matter to light. The friends 
and relatives of the pandit should furnish the public with a more 
detailed account. 

The day has not come when Indian Boswells will write lives 
of Indian Johnsons, but the time has certainly arrived when 
notices of eminent persons should be handled in newspapers 
and journals. 

It is a sacred duty to embalm the memories of the il¬ 
lustrious dead, and it was a sense of this sacred duty ceased, to 
bring before the public this short account of one who as a com¬ 
mentator, the first of this age, falls not behind the much, 
celebrated Mallinatha. . A B. 


Benares, April 1st, 1867. 






Pandit Hiranand Chaube: an Obituary 


The God Yama seems as if he had, this year, directed all his 
attention towards the most eminent of the Pandits of India. The 
tears of sorrow which we shed at the death of Pandit 
Premachandra Tarkavaglsa had hardly dried up, when the knell 
tolled in another quarter and announced that Pandit Vi^hala 
Sastri was no more. Pandit Hiranand Chaube who, for more 
than half a century, held the first place in the eye of the Public, 
as an eminent Sanskrit Scholar and a zealous antiquarian, also 
shared the lot of humanity on Sunday last. The death of this 
learned Pandit suggests a short retrospect of his career. 

He was born in a village in the district of Goruckpore.His 
father died when he was a boy, without bequeathing to him the 
advantages of wealth or rank. As a poor Brahmana he came to 
Benares to prosecute the study of the Sanskrit language; which 
he did with assiduity and success. He had to struggle with the 
difficulties which merit generally meets with when involved in 
poverty. But he was not to suffer these long. Pandit Salagrama 
Upadhyaya, on getting the post of Hindu Law Officer in the 
Sudder Court at Agra, recommended Pandit Hirananda to of¬ 
ficiate for him in the College. He served in the Sanskrit College 
for more than twenty years as the Porfessor of Rhetoric. This 
connection with the College at once raised him from the reces¬ 
ses of obscurity. His uncommonly great talents, accompanied 
with his simplicity of manners and openness of heart, recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of the nobility of Benares. He cul¬ 
tivated their society (of course for gain’s sake) with assiduity up 
to the time of his death. 

There was yet a brighter prospect before the Pandit. He 
was chosen .for die post of Hindi! Law Officer at Agra. He dis¬ 
charged the responsible and onerous duties of this situation with 

1. Pan. 2,15 (Aug. 1,1867) 70. Letter written from the Benares College, 
the 9th July 1867, by An Admirer. 
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integrity and honesty. The Officers in the Court were perfectly 
satisfied with him. He had all which could make a man happy in 
this world — wealth, knowledge, influence. But his happiness 
was not without alloy. His eldest and the most promising of his 
grandsons died. This was too severe a trial for his old age. For¬ 
tunately for him the post which he held was soon abolished and 
he was allowed to retire on a moderate pension. The rest of his 
life he passed at Benares in devotional exercises. 

This eminent scholar, I am sorry to say, left no published 
works to perpetuate his memory. He amused himself at his 
leisure with poetical compositions which he would sometimes 
read to his friends. These peoms breathe the spirit of originality 
and have been pronounced by learned Pandits to bear the type 
of a true genius. He also wrote a treatise on Sanskrit Garmmar 
which has not yet been published. It is however hoped, as his 
sons are in good circumstances, that it will be soon published. 
The critical remarks on it till then may be reserved. 

As this reverend personage for si long time bore an 
honorable connection with the Sanskrit College of which the 
Pandit is a Journal, I hope you will not deny me a space ia your 
columns for the insertion of these lines. 




The Hindu Doctrine of Idolatry 1 


Shashi Shekhara Sanyal 

Secretary Benares Asso., & president of the club 
preparatory to the Benares Asso. 


A Hindu gentleman has recently delivered a lecture at the 
Benares Institute, consisting of remarks on Mr. Lingam 
Lakshmaji Pantlu Garu’s lecture on the “Social Status of the 
Hindus”, in which he has attempted to vindicate idolatry and the 
Hindu doctrine of necessity. The lecture is published, but the 
circulation is very limited. It is in fact a sealed pamphlet to the 
public, and hence its resemblance to that of the Freemasons. So, 
I think, it may not be improper to ask you to bestow a little space 
in your valuable journal entitled ^flfasn^uPifsr: 2 ( one of the 
objects of which is “to offer a field for the discussion of-con¬ 
troverted points in old Indian Philosophy, Philology, History 
and Literature”) for a slight review of this sealed pamphlet, and 
•consequently of the great questions of idolatry and the Hindu 
Doctrine of necessity. 

The lecturer in the first place offers a criticism on Mr. 
Garu’s notion of idolatry, who says that the very name of it is 
sufficient to “trumpet forth the grossness of our system of 
worship”, and in another place “we regard every idol we wor¬ 
ship as the Self-existent, Eternal, Supreme Being, who is the 
cause of everything and into whom everything is finally 
absorbed”. To this latter sentence of Mr. Garu, the lecturer with 
great ingenuity attaches three distinct meanings which are as 
follows — (1) “That all our notions of of Godhead are limited to 
our idols; it is our idols that are our divinities, and beyond our 
idols we have no divinity.” — (2) “That we do believe in a 
Supreme Being, Infinite and Eternal, who is distinct from the 
idols, yet at the same time we believe him to be mere idols, or 


1. Pan. 2, 16 (Sqpt. 1, 1866) 88-91. 
2.41 
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masses of matter inert, unthinking and perishable.” — (3) “That 
we believe that what is Real in the idols is the Supreme Being, 
that the stone or wood is a mere illusion, seeming to exist be¬ 
cause of the sustaining presence of the Divine Spirit.” Then, “if 
by idolatry”, exclaims the lecturer, “is meant a system of wor¬ 
ship which confines our ideas of the Divinity to a mere image of 
clay or stone, which prevents our hearts from being expanded 
and elevated with lofty notions of the attributes of God, we 
disclaim idolatry, we abhor idolatry and deplore the ignorance 
or uncharitableness of those that charge us with this grovelling 
system of worship.” Whether idolatry, by confining our ideas of 
the Divinity to a mere image, prevents us from having lofty 
notions of the attributes of God or not may be best knowii by 
appealing to the consciousness of any true Hindu idolater. If this 
be actually the case with the generality of the Hindu idolaters, 
the lecturer’s disclaiming and abhorring idolatry and deplormg 
the “ignorance or uncharitableness of those that charge us with 
this grovelling system of worship”, is of no avail. His abhorrence 
of the system must give way before facts. If millions of Hindu 
men and women be really found unable to raise their minds to 
God, is not Mr. Garu quite justified in remarking that the very 
name of idolatry is “sufficient to trumpet forth the grossness of 
our system of worship”? Be that as it may, the first meaning 
which the lecturer attaches to the sentence of Mr. Garu has no 
sense in it; for the Sanskrit word JrfcPjft: or mRihi means a like¬ 
ness or an image , and it is clear that there must be another thing 
besides the likeness or image, viz., the thing of which it is a 
likeness or an image. There must be at least two things for a 
likeness , or an image , and what is the second thing here must be 
a God. Thus the lecturer’s fondness for shewing ingenuity by 
attaching different meanings to the sentence of Mr. Garu has 
made him blind as regards the Sanskrit word for an idol and led 
him to the utterance of nonsense. 

Neither the second nor the third meaning attached to the 
sentence of Mr. Garu is the true one, although the lecturer 
expresses full assurance that Mr. Garu must have meant it in the 
second sense. Mr. Garu is a representative of the people and 
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consequently cannot invent three distinct meanings out of his 
own mind as the lecturer has done; neither has he so much 
power of invention. 

Moreover as regards the second meaning it should be ob¬ 
served that no man can form two different conceptions of the 
same thing at one and the same time. In order to form two 
distinct ideas of a thing we require two distinct portions of time. 
A little consideration would have shewn the lecturer that the 
second meaning attached to the sentence of Mr. Garu is also 
nonesense. For to believe a thing at one and the same time to be 
a “Supreme Being, Infinite and Eternal”, distinct from the idol, 
and also a mere idol, or mass of “matter, inert unthinking and 
perishable”, is impossible. 

The fallacy of the lecturer is in supposing that there can be 
three and only three distinct meanings of the sentence of Mr. 
Gam, and he argued that as Mr. Gam cannot mean the first and 
the third which are respectively too foolish and too deep, he 
being an ordinary man must have meant the second. Little did 
the lecturer dream of the fact that a fourth and a tme meaning 
can be attached to the sentence of Mr. Gam, which is as fol¬ 
lows:— That we believe in a Self-existent, Eternal Supreme 
Being as distinct from the idol and that He is called into the idol 
at the time of worshipping by means of mantras. It should be 
borne in mind “that Mr. Gam, here assuming the philosophic 
belief of the Hindus that the thirty-three crores of gods are all 
one and the same Being, shews the grossness of the system. This, 
I think, is the tme sense of the sentence and that which Mr. 
Gam should, at least, he supposed to have meant, for we should, 
as justice requires, put the best construction upon it we can. 
Accordingly it has been said ^ 

when an idol is beautiful made there comes the god (i. e. the 
particular god whom the worshipper invokes). Such being the 
case MfdHWi any man who thinks of the 

ima g e of god as a piece of stone goes to hell. If this be acknow¬ 
ledged to be the tme sense of the sentence of Mr. Gam the third 
me aning of the lecturer, though plausible, must be confessed to 
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be a forced one. Neither can the lecturer claim any-originality 
for it, for the same defence is generally heard in the mouth of 
idolatrous cavillers. 

As regards this third meaning it should be observed that the 
lecturer, without a shadow of proof, takes for granted the 
Vedantic conclusion, (W the only 

truth is Brahma, the universe is a delusion, even the animals are 
not distinct from Brahma) as true. 

Is the lecturer not aware of the fact that there is a rival 
system of the' Sankhya propounded by the great sage .Kapila 1 
who says (aph. 93 book I.) “For there is no proof that 

there is a god”? The lecturer in order to establish his point 
should have at least refuted the Sankhya Philosophy, for it does 
not at all inculcate the doctrine of the unreality of the external 
world aph. 52 book VI. “The 

world is real for it is the effect of an unobjectionable cause and 
because there is no one to refute this”). I fear the lecturer has 
not understood the Vedantic tenet because he identifies it with 
Bishop Berkeley’s idealism and Mr. Mill’s ‘Permanent Pos¬ 
sibilities of Sensation.’ Ture it is that Mr. Mill defines matter -as a 
‘permanent possibility of sensation’, but the Vedanta goes fur¬ 
ther and positively affirms that the sensation itself is a delusion. 
As for Bishop Berkeley, he has never denied the existence of 
matter which we see and feel around us, but simply the 
noumenon or substance or substratum of it. “When Berkeley 
denied the existence of matter”, says Mr. Lewes in his 
Biographical History of Philosophy, “he simply denied the exist¬ 
ence of that unknown substratum the existence of which Locke 
had declared to be a necessary inference from our knowledge of 
qualities”. But why resort to authorities when we have 
Berkeley’s own words ? — “I do not argue,” says the Bishop, 

1. Kapila is regarded by the Hindus as an incarnation of Vishnu and 
represented to Jiave obtained by birth thejcnowledge of the twenty-five 
principles II tWR 

"hsh- HIH (W*i: I 
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“against the existence of any one thing that we can apprehend 
either by sensation or reflection. That the things I see with my 
eyes and touch with my hand do exist, I make not the least 
question. The only thing whose existence I deny is that which 
philosophers call matter, corporeal substance;” so that the 
doctrine of the Vedanta can never be identified with the tenets 


of a Berkeley or a Mill. For the lecturer’s consideration I give 
here the true view of the purport of the Vedanta in Sanskrit and 
in my own words. — qyfa 

trrT am: 

i ^rt i i 

TOi «*1«|4|U1: 3T«R ^TRRT II % 7 

'slMdl *jciehK u i TT^fpT 

feMdlPl i'wfl I Tr$ ^qT: VXft 

tqifafacqi ql<&<=q: u wgr wr q^Pn^zfr 


Now it should be remarked that the lecturer’s forced asser¬ 
tion : “it is not the image that we worship as the Supreme Being, 
but the Omnipresent Spirit that pervades the image as he per¬ 
vades the whole universe,” and its anticipated objection — “why 
do not you worship the Omnipresent Deity in any other material 
object than an image or symbol consecrated ?” and its answer : 
"simply because no association has been established in our 
minds between it and the presence of God”, is an example of 
logical nicety. What is the use of forming fictitious associations 
with he presence of God at all, as if the existence of God 
depended upon the Lecturer’s forming arbitrary association? A 
whimsical theory indeed! A true association must be inherent in 
human nature and therefore must be suggested by its own law. 
Hence Dr. Brown calls association the law of suggestion. Let the 
lecturer associate God with his own body, if he likes, and com¬ 
passionately call others atheists “being incapable of thinking for 
themselves”. 

Another ridiculous argument which has been brought for¬ 
ward by the lecturer is that because we cannot conceive God 
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and His Infinite attributes in the abstract therefore in order to 
avoid “practical” atheism, we should practise idolatry. It is not a 
fact that we cannot form abstract notions. On the other hand, I 
think it is abstraction alone that puts a perfect distance between 
men and brutes. To the effect that we can for abstract notions, I 
quote the following from Mr. Locke — “The use of words then 
being to stand as outward marks of our internal ideas, and those 
ideas being taken from particular things, if every particular idea 
that we take in should have a. distinct name, names must be 
endless. To prevent this the mind takes the particular ideas, 
received from particular objects, to become general; which is 
done by considering them as they are in the mind, such ap¬ 
pearances separate from all other existences, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of real existences, as time, plape, or any other 
concomitant ideas. This is called ‘abstraction’, whereby ideas 
taken from particular beings, become general representatives of 
all the same kind; and their names, general names, applicable to 
whatever exists conformable to such abstract ideas”. Besides 
the lecturer, in attestation of his assertion that we cannot con¬ 
ceive God in the abstract, quotes Sir W. Hamilton who says : 
“True therefore are the declarations of a pious philosophy, ‘A 
God understood would be no God at all; to think that God is as 
we can think him to be is blasphemy”. It seems to me that even 
Sir W. Hamilton, whom the lecturer acknowledges to be an 
acute and deep thinker, has fallen here into an egregious 
blunder. A little consideration would have shewn him that we 
cannot conceive the nature of God more than our faculties allow 
us to conceive. Our faculties are given and limited by Him. 
Consequently there can be no blasphemy in the conception of 
God who is revealed in the conciousness, however imperfect it 
may be. 

Now let us see the harmony of the argument of Sir W. 
Hamilton when applied to idolatry. “True therefor are the dec¬ 
larations of a pious philosophy”. ‘A God represented by means of 
an image would be no God at all; to think that God is as we can 
represent Him by an image is blasphemy’. Sir W. Hamilton is 
correct when he expresses a somewhat similar (but by no means 
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the same) idea more scientifically. “The Infinite and Absolute 
are the names of two counter imbecilities of the human mind, 
transmitted into the nature of things, of two subjective negations 
transformed into objective affirmations.” Further I quote some 
of the following authorized Hindu texts for the lecturer’s con¬ 
sideration, from which it is clear that the learned should not 
worship idols — 

*Ki ifllPd *T % II 

Those fools who think of God in an image of mud, metal, 
stone or wood only get bodily pain but no salvation. 

^ iit 'H-cihi cMhhIsr i 

The man’who having left me, the I who pervades every 
being, foolishly adores an idol, he offers ghee to ashes. 

Lastly it should be observed that the idea prevalent among 
the Hindus is that in India there has been no change of creed. 
But certainly there is no foundation for such an assertion. How 
much the Vedic sentiments were changed in ancient times is 
clear from the following words of the MandOka Upanishad, 

fafcT i 3i*lW ^TT ii There must be some change in 

the progressive kingdom of God. When there began an enquiry 
into one's self and God , most men discredited the rites and 
ceremonies inculcated in the Karmakanda. Then they were dis¬ 
satisfied with the worship of Indra, Varuna &c. There was a 
time when the Vedas were considered as all truth and nothing 
but the truth, and consequently oblations and sacrifices were 
worthy of being practised. But in the time of the Upanishads, 
literary men had no such faith in the mass of rites as they had 
before. From these considerations it is clear that the Vedas, not 
to say the Puranas, maintain contradictory doctrines and incul¬ 
cate hero-worship. Therefore I cannot better conclude the first 
part of my review (viz., of the doctrine of idolatry) than by 
quoting the following memorable words of Francis W. Newman, 
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for the lecturer’s consideration. — “The glorifying of religious 
teachers” says the Professor “has hitherto never borne any fruit 
but canonizations and deifications, Voluntary humility and wor¬ 
shipping of messengers,’ vain competitions and rival sects, stag¬ 
nation in the letter, quenching of the spirit.” 

By-the-bye it may be remarked that although the lecture 
signs himself a Hindu, still he, not being a Brahman, had the 
courage in a full meeting of the “Benares Institute” to utter 
Vedic texts, which is strictly forbidden in the Upanishads them¬ 
selves, under the penalty of the tongue being cut out of the 
utterer and molden lead being poured into the ears of the 
audience. 

Another time I hope to discuss the Hindu doctrine of 
necessity. 





On Different Breeds of Horses 1 

Leon Rodet 

Ing6nieur des Manufactures de I' Etat, Sen/ice des Tabacs & Paris. 


My brother-in-law, Mr. Goubaux, Professor of Anatomy in 
the Veterinary School at Alfort, is very desirous to get precise 
informations concerning a question now discussed about among 
the Anatomists, and I esteem I cannot direct him better than to 
^ou, Sir, who are surrounded with so many men possessing of so 
various kinds of knowledge. 

The question is the following one : — 

Many Naturalists, likely desirous to ground upon a sample 
their theory about the plurality of human races, say, that there 
are also many races, two at least, among the horses, distin¬ 
guished between each other by the number of the vertebroe 
belonging to the loins : the first, originating from Africa, and 
introduced in the various countries of the West of Europe by the 
Arabs, has seven of those vertebroe; the second, indigenous in 
Asia, and imported into Europe by the Aryas themselves, pos¬ 
sesses only six or five vertebries in the loins. Mr. Goubaux, who 
slaughtered in his life many hundred horses, has found those 
numbers of vertebroe in the loins varying from one individual to 
another without any variation of origin, and thinks consequently 
that the character invoked by the naturalists is not fit to establish 
a distinction of race. 

But, the horses in Europe, according to the theory quoted 
above, being produced by mingling the African race with the 
Asiatic one, it might be that the indifference with which the 
numbers observed by my brother-in-law were obtained, be oc- 
* casioned by that mingling. Therefore, in order to get rid of the 
matter, Mr. Goubaux wishes to know if horses living in the 
original countries of the supposed races show the character in 
question constantly, or, as the horses in Europe do, accidental- 

1. Pan. 3, 31 (Dec. 1, 1868) 164. Letter from : Paris, the 3rd November 
1868. 
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ly. For that purpose, he would be very satisfied to get the follow¬ 
ing informations, which you are able, I imagine, to procure him 
by the learned men meeting at*Benares; viz.: 

1st — If there is in India, perhaps in the mountains of 
Himalaya or Ghondwana or even of Malaya (the Ghats) a 
peculiar race of horses, differing by any character soever from the 
races known in Europe. 

2nd — How many vertebrae that peculiar race of horses 
possesses in the loins ; whether seven or six ; whether constantly or 
accidentally the first or the second of those numbers. 

Questions of that description being of a general interst, you 
would most conveniently, without trouble for you, give the 
answer in your most valuable Journal, “The Pandit”, of which I 
am an assiduous reader. 

It is useless to add that my brother-in-law fixes no time to 
have those informations : the sooner, the better; but within the 
limits of secure observation. 

I take the liberty to say that, for my particular, I would be 
very glad to possess, for the imperial Library at Paris, a copy, 
printed or in hand writing, of the treatise in Sanskrit concerning 
the Veterinary, like the Asva-ayurveda, the treaty [treatise] 
about the diseases of the elephant existing at Berlin, something 
concerning the humped Ox, or Siva-Ox, and generally every 
kind of beasts, in order to procure to my brother-in-law the 
indigenous obsevations about those animals. 

Give me leave. Sir, to tell me your most devoted servant 
and admirator of your most learned journal. 




On the Word Barbara 1 


Siva'prasad 

Max Muller in his “Chips” says the Western coast of India 
was inhabited by the barbaras, or the savage aborigines, with 
woolly hair. Barbar in Sanskrit means a blockhead and fool. I am 
not sure what is the origin of the Greek word barbaros ; is it not 
derived from Barbary, and does it not prove that the coast as 
well as Greece had an intercourse with that part of Africa? 
Webster says “the Greeks used the iterated syllables Barbar to 
denote that a man was unintelligible in his talk;” now in Hindi 
we still use the verb barbarana for chattering nonsense; but is 
not even this meaning attached to the word on account of the 
unintelligible (to the Greeks) talk of the inhabitants of Barbary? 
There are good grounds to believe that the whole Indian Penin¬ 
sula was, at one time, colonized by the Egyptians, and that the 
doctrines of Buddhism came from that_country. The Aryans did 
not shave their faces as the Persians (Aryans of Persia) did not; 
but the Buddhists shaved as the Egyptians did. Belief in trans¬ 
migration of the soul and respect for animal life were common 
to both. Moreover Barbary under the name of Babbar which is 
the Prakrit form of writing Barbar is mentioned in the Jain book, 
Sripal Charitra quoted below : 

fefiPr aifar cj*^h i «i<KK<f>?i 

1130 11 ” (meaning in Sanskrit) cTt^T^ 
qjpjii: fonft *i4hPw <rfi w 

««K'£cii<9q H3° n Again in the 8th adhyaya 

of the 9th skandha of the Bhagavat Barbar is thus mentioned, 
with some other similar countries I 

IIK II ^ fd$d4(t|U|: I 


1. Pan. 2, 23 (April 1, 1868) 250. Communicated by the author from 
Benares, the 18th March, 1868. 







Suggestion for the Improvement of 
The Pandit 1 

As it is the duty of every one interested in the progress of 
literature and consequently in that of your journal (i. e. The 
Pandit) suggest any improvement worthy of notice, I write the 
following few lines and submit them to your perusal. In my 
opinion the plan of your journal is susceptible of improvement. 
TTie chief principle of my view is that every prakarana (*«k< u l) 
should be complete in itself, i. e. after the end of each year, the 
subscribers may be able to unloose the several pamphlets 
printed during the year and arrange the several prakaranas 
separately so that they may have so many useful books. I shall 
illustrate my plan by taking the Nos. for September and October 
1867. After finishing the ” on the 71st page, 

the page (71st) should be left blank. The preface and the essay 
on “ ” should be commenced on a new page, i. e. at the 

top of the 73rd page (Vol. II) for example, and pages should be 
marked 1, 2, 3, &c. Then according to my calculation the 78th 
becomes sixth; this page should be printed up to bottom and 
should not be encroached upon by the commencement of 
another topic, which has been the case. In the next num ber, i. e. 
that for October 1867, the page 93rd where the “ ” 

begins should be marked 7th, the next 8th and so on. The same 
course must be followed for “ sRfaciid ” commenced on the 78th 
page, i. e. it should be commenced on the 79th page and the 
pages should be numbered one, two, three and so on. In fact the 
pamphlet should be issued in such a form that every “ ” 

Sanskrit as well as English can be arranged separately without 
destroying the order of the pages. When a is finished a 

title page should be issued for that . In short I recommend 
the plan of “ ” a pamphlet containing the works of 

1. Pan. 3, 25 (June 1,1868) 22. Communicated on 25th May, 1868 (Poona) 

anonymously under “A POONITE”. 
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Marathi Poets, successfully conducted by the able and 
beneficent guidance of Mr. Madhava Chandroba who during the 
past 7 years received the merited praise of the educated public 
for the efforts exerted in the advancement of Marathi Litera¬ 
ture. The plan proposed, if adopted, will be of much use to the 
public and will invite more subscirbers. 



The Benares Pillar Inscription 

JsivaprasSd 


I beg to send herewith a fac-simile of an inscription, 
reduced in size, with its transliteration in Devanagari characters. 
The Pillar which bears this inscription was brought up from 
Ghazeepore District in the time of the late Mr. Thomason 
(Lieut.-Governor, N.W.P.) and erected North of the Benares 
College building. It is by rough measurement 24 cubits high and 
is estimated to be 900 Mans in weight. For the letters 
obliterated in the inscription blank circles are left in the fac¬ 
simile, but the late Hiranand Chaube, Pandit of the College, 
fills them up thus : — 




: II 


fqpjfisdfHq’Hch: XltdUlH'dWlci: I 
f^Rd^R<t||^4sJ»HI^4mcrl: II* 


(Translation.) 

“One who is famous for his conquests, who protects the 
good laws of the Kshatriyas, who is always kind to the kings (or 
who is always a beloved king) who protects the hosts of kings, 
who has placed his ancestors in the Heavens (or who has sup¬ 
ported his ancestrors and the Heavens) and protects his good 
neighbours, such a king Providence created Dharmapala even 
from the beginning.” 

Below are mentioned four names, (1) Baividyanuchitra, 
(2) Traividyanuvidhan, (3) Ativaruna or Satlvaruna and (4) 
Natreyi. The Pandit thought by Dharmapala Yudhi$j:hira of the 
Mahabharat was meant, and by Partha (in the inscription 
Parttha) his brother Arjuna, but this is preposterous. The pillar 
though it does not bear any SamVat year, is no doubt much more 
modem than the V ikrama era. The Raja Dharmapala, or of 


1. Pan. 4, 38 (July 1, 1869) 43. 
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some other name ending with Pal, belongs in my opinion to the 
family of the Pal Rajas of Benares, who are thought to have 
been Buddhists. I have not the Asiatic Society’s books just now 
with me for reference, but if my memory does not fail there is 
some mention of these Rajas in them, and also perhaps in 
Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde. The letters in which the 
four names are inscribed seem to differ from those of the Sloka, 
and in all probabilty have been added subsequently. 

The most curious of all is the undeciphered portion of the 
inscription at the foot of the fac-simile like a representation of 
snakes, shells, birds, &c., but I am convince it is a fifth name and 
most probably in old trans-Himalayan Bhotiya or Chinese char¬ 
acters. Who knows if it may not be the name of Fa Hian or his 
follower fellow-countryman ? In the Society’s books I have seen 
several old inscriptions accompanied with such characters at 
their foot or side (see No. 9, plate XXXV, page 676, and No. 16, 
plate LVI, page 968, in Vol. VI of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal). But to my great astonishment I have seen them written 
in durable black ink, now unknown, on the roofs of caverns, 
beyond the ordinary reach of the human hand, in the Valley of 
the Sutlej, near Dattanagar, in Bisaher territory; and at Achhar 
Patachhar in Bhujje (a small principality near Simla). There is a 
similar inscription on a rock by the side of the little rivulet in the 
small village Kalka at the foot of the Hills on which the Kus- 
soulee Cantonment stands. 
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Remarks on a Copper Land Grant of 

Jaya Chandra 1 

* 

Sivaprasad 

About a year ago a carpenter named Jagat brought a cop¬ 
per plate 20 inches by 17 1/2 inches to Mr. Griffith, the Principal 
of the Queen’s College here, which he had found in his field, 
when ploughing about 6 miles North-east from the city in the 
village Sihvar. 

It is the grant of a village to Brahman from Raja Jaya 
Chandra the Rathaur King of Kanauj, dated 1232 of the Samvat 
Era (A. D. 1172). It traces the pedigree of the Raja to 
Yasovigrah as noted be below. 2 1 find a duplicate of this grant, of 
course with the difference of the name the village, the donee 
and the year of grant, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. X. Part 1st, January to June 1841, No. 
109 page 98, with its translation into English and the following 
remarks by the Secretary. 

“Note on a Copper Land Grant, by Jaya Chandra. The 
copper plate whence the accompanying reading in modern 
Sanskrit character and translation are taken, was found near 
Fyzabad in Oudh, and a fac-simile of it was forwarded to me by 
Lieut. Col. Caulfield then Resident at Lucknow. The land grants 
of the donor, Raja Jaya Chandra, are not uncommon. In the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society there is a 
notice by the late Mr. Colebrooke (p. 441), of a grant by this 
Raja, which is however described at second hand : ‘Without 
having seen the original,’ says Mr. Colebrooke, ‘no opinion can 
be offered as to the probable genuineness of this monument, 
(dates S. 1220 A D. 1164) the inscription is however consistent 
with Chronology; for Jaya Chandra who is described in the 
Ayeen Akberi as supreme Monarch of India, having the seat of 

1. Pan. 4, 40 (September 1, 1969) p. 94-96. 

2. (i) Yasovigrah. (ii) Mahlchandra. (iii) Chandradeva. (iv) Madanap^l. 

(v) Govinda Chandra, (vi) Vijaya Chandra, (vii) Jaya Chandra. 
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his Empire at Canouj, is there mentioned as the ally of 
Shehabuddin in the war with Prithair Raja, or Pithora, about the 
year of the Hejira 588, or A. D. 1192; twenty eight years after the 
date of this grant.” 

“The date of the grant now published is S. 1243, or A. D. 
1187, twenty three years subsequent to that of the same 
monarch noted by Mr. Colebrooke, and only six years prior to 
the death of the ill-fated donor, which occurred A. D. 1193. 
With him expired the dynasty of the Rathore princes of Kanouj. 

“The genealogy, as given in the grant now before us, differs 
only in the name of the first ancestor mentioned from that found 
in Mr. Colebrooke’s grant. The name is there Sripala, here 
Yasovigra, but the identity of the monarch known under these 
different appellations, has been already ascertained, and ad¬ 
mitted by the highest authorities, (As. Soc. Jour. Vol. III. 
p. 339).” 

“The phraseology of this grant is not different from those 
of Jaya Chandra, which have been already discovered : the 
anathema against the resumers of land granted in free tenure is 
remarkable for its peculiar bitterness. The plate, judging from 
the fac-simile, must be in high preservation, and the date it 
gives is valuable, as bearing corroborative testimony to the ac¬ 
curacy of chronological data.” 

As the Sanskrit text published in the Journal contains 
several mistakes. I give it here as read in the College copper 
plate; but as the College copper plate is very illegible in some 
parts in the middle, the Journal text has been of great help to me 
in its restoration. Unfortunately the name of the villiage is only 
half readable. However it is evident that Jaya Chandra reigned 
supreme over the Benares Revenue Divsion which was con¬ 
quered and made a dependency of Kanouj by his ancestors. The 
names of Gadhipura for Ghazeepore, Kusika for Baksar (Buxar) 
and Uttara Kosala mentioned in the plate cannot be but most 
interesting to those who are conversant with the Ramayana. 

The most striking in the plate is the mention of the IF 3 ! 
In the Journal’s text it is printed if! IFikHlfl, but the 
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translator there has left in blank with five asterisks ! In my 
opinion it alludes to some war between the Muhammadan 
armies of the west and Jaya Chandra’s father, who might have 
gone as an ally with the other Rajas to protect the frontier and 
gained a victory. I would translate it “women of the haramsard 
to the Amir (King of Ghazni and Ghor).” Amir being the title of 
Khalifas of Baghdad the head of the Muhammadans, was con¬ 
sidered in those days as the highest distinction, and it 
strengthens the assumption of Sir Henry Elliot that tpift the 
name of the famous Rajput hero of Chitour is nothing but a 
corruption of Amir. The poor poet of Jaya Chandra did not 
know at the time that his master was destined to be shot by the 
arrow of the slave of the same Amir upon whose wives’ tears he 
has been thus jesting. 

Benares 

18 th August, 1869 


[Sanskrit Text of Copper Land Grant] 
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The English Translation of Sanskrit 

Works 1 

Allow me to point out, what appears to me to be an inac¬ 
curacy in the current number 2 of The Pandit. In translating Sam- 
kara Misra's comment on Kanada, the translator [A. E. Gough] 
has rendered the work sncraifacf [Samkara Misra on Vaisesika 
Su. 5.1.12] by “felon”. But as the Sanskrit is capable of being 
used in some such sentence as hhi^hiciciI^T which itself does not 
admit of being rendered “he is my felon”, it appears that the 
word “felon” ought not to be fixed as a good rendering for 
3 n<j<nf^. Some such phrase as “imminent foe”, unless i t grates 
on an English ear for its novelty, might imply what aocKufaT. 
denotes, judging from its etymology, “one who 

comes with an sncRT or uplifted weapon”. 

1 grant that the English criminal jurisprudence classifies as 
felonies every one of the crimes enumerated in the well known 
text which characterises an 3 TOcTrT ; but that is no reaso n for 

onsidering the limitation of the two words “felon” and “ ancRlT- 
” as indentical; a fact that ought to be carefully noticed as the 
only test for the correctness of the rendering of one word into 

another. 

In the last number of the Pandi.t there is another point that 
uikes as somewhat odd and whimsical on signing himself as 
Ljgjjgrc holds up for the emulous imitation of our countrymen, 
the proficiency the Germans in our ancient mother tongue; and 
. re duces the German soldier’s Sanskrit letter, which has 
ently made noise in the papers. But it appears to me that if 
thought it worth his while to do so much, he ought as 
\\ to have pointed out the glaring marks of the exceedingly 
Sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit evinc ed by th e German in Ins 
very small Sanskrit letter. The pharase, 7 TcT ; . 

—77^5, 56 (Jan. 2, 1871) 207. [Signing himself as “A. Hindu”, in the 
letter written to the Editor of The Pandit, renders the writers identify 

unknown.] 

2 [i. e.» no. 55 (December issue) and not the current one.] 
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are but a scanty instalment of the inaccuracies to which 
Europeans when attempting Sanskrit composition are necessari¬ 
ly liable. Though it will riot be palatable to the Europeans, it had 
better be set down as an inevitable fact that, unless a long 
residence among the Pandits of this country should unwontedly 
ripen their knowledge of Sanskrit, the Europeans pretty often 
fall into egreous mistakes that would excite the smile of a 
simple-minded indigenous pandit. The Anglo-maniacs of our 
country are welcome to applaud the zeal and perseverence of 
the European Sanskrit scholars and also their exertions in the 
publication of our ancient Sanskrit works; but to hold up such 
achievements as the German soldier’s letter as an example is a 
proceeding that we might fairly ask them to spare ... A. 
Hindu. 


[The German soldier’s letter] 

1 dRfct 5|R»WIJbi^Ul4l4«2t SRftlHR: I dd 

3T2Tnfa=r& viUd-fi^ I d£d fgdtdfdTO ^ 

ft'lWcH ^RfddSTClTfddT WfHd 3rf% Wldi I dd *>^<l±l- 

TrfgcTTP^T v&l I TR fagdrit dtdPfld 

W R ri^fd d*<}»d*ndri*4*HHpi <*<lfd II 

RR: 7T\Mfd4w ^?I riPd I 3TcRdRJ TO: 

| 3T^T3RT 3dST%dd ^Pd^Pd I STOTd^J ridlfd^TO- 

dR fad d^TOlfad 
Rftfd II 


fTOTOId: 


dRrdRsIdld^ 

dlt 3T*<qqJ Plf»ldl:, Udl <ldT %dl, ' 

TOP I <TOHl TO TPsrf dd^T; 31FriT5f| fafSRM^ I (dR%d 3 ^) 3 J 
*i$*lcfiPw, ^ d ridd, «Pf ddtdH, ddTdd ^ 

Vl^dPd,^d^^dT#d Iridcdt^ldTdT W:f?M?fd II ^ 


1. Pan. 5. 55 (Dec. 1, 1870) 158. 
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[Some more letters published in The Pandit 
evincing European scholars interest in Sanskrit.] 

1 . 


My dear Sir, 

1 Can you kindly procure for me the following information? 
When I was at College, I made a note of a Hindu legend of the 
human race having been destroyed by the growth of a thick 
forest all over the world. Certain sages escaped by sheltering 
themselves in the sea for a time, and when they returned to tb© 
land the trees gave way before them. I cannot find any reference 
to this story in Wilson’s Index to the Vishnu Purana. Can you 
tell me where it is to be found? 

Yours truly, 

8th March, 1867. William Waterfleld, C. S. 

Allahabad. 

Note : Our Correspondent will find the legend in the Bhagavata Purana. 
Book iv. Glu xxx. Si. 44. 


2 . 


Sir, 


In the portion of the Sahitya Darpana 1 and Commentary 
which appeared in the number of “The Pandit” for September 
1866 occur the following sloka and translation: 



3l^(d tKM-d ^(IdlRwHJTOfc ll 


“Wafting the perfumes of the Vakula, intoxicating the bees 
at every step, here blows softly and slowly the purifying breeze 

1. Pan. 1, 11 (April 1, 1867) 164. 

1. Sri Pramada Dasa Mittra completed translation of the Sahitya-Dapana, 
began by Dr. Ballantyne. This was published under the title “Mirror 
of Composition” from the Asiatic Soc., Cal. in 1865 of which only 
Chapter 10th is published in vol. 1, p. 53 ff. of The Pandit. Ed. 
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do u I h.ul h K ly Wa ‘T S ° f ! he K3verl " ~ Ma »y of yo>V readers will 
““, b ? as P'ofed a,ld surprised as I was, on comparing 

Sky h lark” S ° ka ’ th ° foowin S stanza from Shelley’s Lines ‘To a 

“Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflower’d, 

Till the scent it gives 

thieves^ 65 feint with to ° much sweet these heavy winged 


Vediarpurom Seminary, 

Banks of the Kiven. 


Yours &c., 

J. T. Margdschis, 






A Biblical Teaching and its Correspon¬ 
dence with Manu 1 

Pramadadasa Mittra 

‘Bless them that curse thee’ — this divine precept is still 
believed by thousands of educated Christians and even perhaps 
by some of my own countrymen to have been first taught by 
Jesus Christ. There may possibly be some even among the 
readers of your valuable Journal labouring under this delusion, 
for the removal of which it seems worth while to give 
prominence to the following verse from Manu : 

Chap. VI, SI. 48. 

Though the verse is not new to European Sanskritists it has 
not, I believe, been carefully compared with the above Biblical 
teaching, nor their striking correspondence noticed. Sir William 
Jones, for instance, renders the latter clause thus wrongly — 
‘Abused, let him speak mildly’. Now there are two distinct words 
of the same orthography — -the one, an adjective, mean¬ 
ing ‘skilful’, and the other, a substantive, signifying ‘blessing’. 
The word, as used here, is doubtlessly not the adjective, but the 
substantive, which can neither be used adverbially nor rend ered 
‘mildly’. The pharase «pici is, in fact, equivalent to snftlW 
or 3trcn<x<f< (He shall utter a benediction). Further I 
should think that the English word ‘curse’ is a corrupted, or 
cognate form, as European philologists would call it, of the 
Sanskrti root from which the participle is formed. 

Hence the clause in qestion ought to be translated — ‘When 
cursed, he shall utter a blessing, or benediction, towards the of¬ 
fender. So strong is the belief of zealous Missionaries that meek¬ 
ness and forgiveness are exclusively Christian, that one can not 
persist too much in controverting it, and the following quotation 
from the Mahabh§rata may scarcely be deemed a tautology: 

1. Pan. 5, 57 (Feb. 1, 1871) 238. 
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^TgcT: HfdiT^I'* 31'd^f I 
F3^WdMi*H>^ 

^ ^t: ^wwiprapni 

(Udyoga parva, Chap. 26, SI. 11.) 

“He who does not speak, nor incites another to speak 
reproachful words, who, when struck, strikes not in return nor 
incites another to strike, who wishes not in his mind to strike the 
evil-doer — the gods long for the advent of such a man.” 

Professor Max Muller does not venture to give the 
Brahmans the credit of a full percetpion of that fundamental 
maxim of morality. — ‘Do ye unto others as ye would that others 
should do to you.’ He says — “The Brahmans too had a distant 
perception of the same truth which is expressed, for instance, in 
the Hitopadesa in the following words: — ‘Good people show 
mercy unto all beings, considering how like they are to themsel¬ 
ves.” Chips from a Germean Workshop, VoL I, p. 312.1 should 
therefore call the Professor’s attention to the following from the 
Mahabharata. 

3TR*R: yfd^lPf ^II 

‘Hear the sum-total of duties and having heard, bear it in 
mind — Thou shalt (lit. he shall) not do to other what is dis¬ 
agreeable to thyself.’ 

It has the advantage of brevity over the Biblical sentence, 
expressing at the same time the entire sense though in the nega¬ 
tive form. 

How cheeringly, it may be remarked en passant does this 
sublime tone of ancient Indian morality harmonize with the 
equally sublime impartiality and unselfishness of a distinguished 
Indian of the present day who encourages his dear countrymen 
to emulate the virtues of the noble races of Europe in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : (I quote from memory). 


1. A similar verse was translated by me in the Pandit No. 19. 
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‘As long as light will differ from darkness, so long will the 
European differ from the Native.’ * 

Methinks I hear an echo answering in a sigh — As long as 
light will differ from darkness, so long will the European differ 
from the Native — when such is the patriotism that animates our 
breasts ! 

In the spirit of veneration peculiar to the Hindoos, our 
ancient Law-givers have represented the king as an incarnation 
of the Lokapalas , but the remarkable stanza which concludes 
this letter refutes the common notion that the sages meant to 
enjoin a slavish toleration of his tyranny or adoration of him as a 
divinity, though he act the devil: 

3IW ^ TSlfa ijfirT: i 

tigcq PtS'floq: til'HK; 3TT^: II 

Mahabharata Anusasana parva. 

Dana-dharma, chap. 61. 

“Having declared ‘I am your preserver,’ that Monarch who 
does not preserve his people — let him be conspired against and 
killed like a dog, diseased and mad.” 

Loyalty indeed to such a sovereign as Victoria, I can truly 
say, notwithstanding the shortcomings of British rule in India, is 
a sacred duty enjoined on us by ouj: very religion. 

■ 

My duty towards my neighbour 1 

From the Church Catechism 

My duty towards my Neighbour, is to love him as myself, 
and to do to all men as I would they should do unto me. To love, 
honour, and succour my father and mother. To honour and obey 
the Queen, and all that are put in authority under her. To submit 
myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and 
masters. To order myself lowly and reverently to all my betters. 
To hurt no body by word nor deed. To be true and just in all my 
dealings. To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart. To keep my 
hands from picking and stealing, and my tongue from evil-speak- 



1. Pan. 2, 19 (Dec. 1, 1867) 160. 
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ing, lying, and slandering. To keep my body in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity. Not to covet nor desire other men’s 
goods; but to learn and labour truly to get mine own living and 
to do my duty in that state of life, unto which it shall please God 
to call me. 

My duty towards my neighbour 

From the Mahdbhdrata etc. 

(1) They who are dreaded by none and themselves dread 
none, regarding all mankind like themsleves — such men sur¬ 
mount all difficulties. — Mahdbhdrata, Sdntiparva, Chap. Ilf). 

(2) To heaven shall those men go, who, friends to all, ever 
behave themselves with an equal heart to friend and foe. —, 
Ibid., Anusasana-parva Chap. 144. 

(3) Thou shalt not do to others what thou likest not thyself 
— this is duty in its sum-total, all else proceed from passion. — 
Ibid., Udyoga-parva, Chap. 38. 

(4) That debt of gratitude is not to be repaid in hundreds of 
years which men owe to their father and mother for the pain 
they have suffered i.n bringing them up. Do thou serve them 
constantly and do thou serve thy spiritual pastor too, for if they 
are pleased with thee, all thy penance has been completed. — 
Manu, Chap. 2. 

(5) They who work or think harm to their tutor, or their 
father or their mother — greater is their sin than the killing of 
an embryo — a greater sinner there is none in the world. — 
Mahdbhdrata, Santi-parva, Chap. 108. 

(6) Who should not honour him on whose ceasing to exist, 
mankind all around would cease to exist, on whose well¬ 
being ever depends the well-being of all ? — Ibid., Sdntiparva, 

r Chap. 68. 

(7) He triumphs in both the worlds who is steady in pleas¬ 
ing and doing good to his sovereign, who sustains a burden 
dreadful to all men. — Ibid. 

(8) That person who instructs thy ears in truth, removes thy 
unhappiness and leads thee to immortality —■ him thou shalt 
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regard as thy father and mother, to him thou shalt never think 
evil. — Nirukta. 

(9) They who disrespect those who are to be honoured and 
they who insult their elders — all such men, O goddess, shall go 
to hell. — Mahabharata, Anusasana-parva, Chap. 145. 

(10) Not to hurt any body by deed or mind or speech, and to 
be benevolent and charitable, are the eternal duty of the good. 
-Ibid. 

(11) Forgiveness and patience, keeping oneself from injur¬ 
ing any body , equality towards friends and foes, truthfulness and 
uprightness, chastity, energy, lowliness and modesty, gravity 
generosity, absence of anger, contentment, kindliness in speech, 
absence of hatred and malice — the assemblage of these makes 
what is termed Self-control. — Ibid., Sand-parva, Chap. 160. 

(12) They who always keep themselves from stealing, who 
are content with their own property and depend upon their own 
luck — such men shall go to heaven. — Ibid., Anusasana-parva, 
Chap. 144. 

(13) They who never utter a slanderous speech, or a speech 
that causes disunion between friends, but who speak what is true 
and friendly — such men shall go to heaven. — Ibid. 

(14) They who forbear from evil-speaking and avoid un¬ 
friendly talk, whose speech is always benevolent — such men 
shall go to heaven. — Ibid. 

(15) Thou shouldst not be altogether without food, nor 
shouldst thou eat too much. — Ibid., Sand-parva, Chap. 270. 

(16) They who covet not the property of others, who avoid 
intercourse with the views of others, who eat the food that is 
honestly earned — such men shall go to heaven. — Ibid., 
Anusasana-parva, Chap. 144. 

The Raja of Benares and the dove 1 

Chased by a hawk, there came a dove 
With wron and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
_ Of Kasi ’s noble king. 

1. Pan. 2, 18 (Nov. 1, 1867) 139-140. 
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The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes, 
And laid her on his breast; 

And cried, “No fear shall vex thee here, 
Rest, pretty egg-born, rest! 

Fair Kasi’s realm in rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will I resign 
Ere I my guest betray. 

But, panting for his half-won prey, 

The hawk was close behind, 

And with wild eye and eager cry 

Came swooping down the wind : 

This bird, he cried, my destined prize, 

Tis not for thee to shield : 

Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and field. 

Hunger and thirst oppress* me sore, 

And I am faint with toil: 

Thou shouldst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 

They say thou art a glorious king, 

And justice is thy care; 

Then justly reign in thy domain, 

Nor rob the birds of air. 

Then cried the King : A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed, 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest: 

See, how she clings, with trembling wings, 
To her protector’s breast. 

No flesh of lambs, the hawk replied, 

No blood of deer for me; 
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regard as thy father and mother, to him thou shalt never think 
evil. — Nirukta. 

(9) They who disrespect those who are to be honoured and 
they who insult their elders — all such men, O goddess, shall go 
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(10) Not to hurt any body by deed or mind or speech, and to 
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generosity, absence of anger, contentment, kindliness in speech, 
absence of hatred and malice — the assemblage of these makes 
what is termed Self-control. — Ibid., Santi-parva, Chap. 160. 

(12) They who always keep themselves from stealing, who 
are content with their own property and depend upon their own 
luck — such men shall go to heaven. — Ibid., Anusasana-parva, 
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(13) They who never utter a slanderous speech, or a speech 
that causes disunion between friends, but who speak what is true 
and friendly — such men shall go to heaven. — Ibid. 

(14) They who forbear from evil-speaking and avoid un¬ 
friendly talk, whose speech is always benevolent — such men 
shall go to heaven. — Ibid. 

(15) Thou shouldst not be altogether without food, nor 
shouldst thou eat too much. — Ibid., Santi-parva, Chap. 270. 

(16) They who covet not the property of others, who avoid 
intercourse with the views of others, who eat the food that is 
honestly earned — such men shall go to heaven. — Ibid., 
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The Raja of Benares and the dove 1 

Chased by a hawk, there came a dove 
With wron and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
_ Of Kasi ’s noble king. 

1. Pan. 2, 18 (Nov. 1, 1867) 139-140. 
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The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes, 

And laid her on his breast; 

And cried, “No fear shall vex thee here, 

Rest, pretty egg-born, rest! 

Fair Kasi’s realm in rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will I resign 
Ere I my guest betray. 

But, panting for his half-won prey, 

The hawk was close behind, 

And with wild eye and eager cry 

Came swooping down the wind: 

This bird, he cried, my destined prize, 

Tis not for thee to shield: 

Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and field. 

Hunger and thirst oppressme sore. 

And I am faint with toil: 

Thou shouldst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 

They say thou art a glorious king, 

And justice is thy care; 

Then justly reign in thy domain, 

Nor rob the birds of air. 

Then cried the King: A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed, 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest: 

See, how she clings, with trembling wings, 

To her protector’s breast. 

No flesh of lambs, the hawk replied, 

No blood of deer for me; 
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The falcon loves to feed on doves, 

And such is Heaven’s decree. 

But if affection for the dove 

Thy pitying heart has stirred. 

Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 
Weighed down gainst the bird. 

He carved the flesh from off his side. 
And threw it in the scale. 

While women’s cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 

He hacked the flesh from side and arm. 
From chest and back and thigh, 

But still above the little dove 

The monarch’s scale stood high. 

He heaped the scale with piles of flesh, 
With sinews, blood, and skin, 

And when alone was left him bone 
He threw himself therein. 

Then thundered voices through the air; 

The sky grew black as night; 

And fever took the earth that shook 
To see that wondrous sight. 

The blessed Gods, from every sphere, 

By Indra led, came nigh; 

While drum and flute and shell and lute 
Made music in the sky. 

They rained immortal chaplets down, 
Which hands celestial twine, 

And softly shed upon his head 
Pure Amrit, drink devine. 

Then God and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised, 

And a glad throng with dance and song 
The glorious monarch praised. 
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They set him on a golden car 

That blazed with many a gem; 

Then swiftly through the air they flew, 

And bore him home with them. 

Thus Kasi’s lord, by noble deed, 

Won Heaven and deathless fame; 

And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same. 

Bhishma’s Speech, Mahdbharata, Anusasana Parva, Sect. 32. 

Calcutta Edition, Vol. I-V, p. 72. 

Feed the poor 

If thou wouldst win the dear reward 
which only virtue earns, 

Waste not thy wealth upon the lord 
Who gift for gift returns. 

Not with the rich thy treasures share; 

Give aid to those who need; 

And, with the gold thy wants can spare, 

The poor and hungry feed. 

Be sure that those who would receive 
Deserve and crave thy care; 

And ponder, ere thy hands relieve, 

The how, and when, and where. 

The wise scholar 

I hold that scholar truly wise 

Who scftools his heart and lips and eyes: 

Who can as worthless clay behold 
The treasures of another’s gold: 

Who looks upon’his neighbour’s wife 
As upon her who gave him life: 

That live on earth both great and small. 

( Quoted in the Hitopadesa) 





A Prophecy in Favour of the British 
Government 1 
* 

Sivaprasad 


Kalpasutra, a Jain sacred book, written A. D. 453 says that 
“on the night immediately preceding the new moon, was the 
time- of the adorable ascetic hero (Mahavlra) completed, his 
earthly career finished, the bonds of decay and death loosed, 
when he entered into a state of perfect bliss, wisdom, liberty, 
freedom from care and passion, and release from all pain.” 
“The same night, the planet Kshudra Bhasmak, destined to con¬ 
tinue two thousand years, ascended the natal constellation of the 
Lord Mahavlra, and as long as it continues in it, there will be a 
great waning of piety and religious worship among male and 
female ascetics and religious persons; but when the planet des¬ 
cends from that constellation, asceticism and piety will blaze 
forth with new brilliance,” 


“<T vifuraTJi ^ro; *rn?rcrati£TR 

II WTRftTT TTfrrr^ $ c*RT UHUIUI 

WIM MstM fqrrfsfbi 

^Tqra^ II 5|i||URft|c;itT «||e|M|UHtslrll3 ^*4? cl^IM WP frnfsim 


■'H J WH fdcifui IfRf: cfFtt ^ 

fiwr VV* R^wm1h^<4si tefcr 

^ wsgblt ’JpTRTSiKa' 3 «rf%^Tfct Mwi^ 3fr T 3|cfluq 

nfir wftsni! ^ ^ arRRcrataf 3 

3 <|<f *JclT: ’Tlfa 3TRT SfPJlft 

^ Wffi: ?TRT^ a3T^II«#n ^Rtc^RST ^Tf^tfcT II 


1. Pan. 10, 46 (Nov. 1, 1875) 146. Communication made from Benares, 
the 9th Sept., 1875. 
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As Mahavira died B. C. 527, the evil influence of the planet 
Bhasmak , after continuing full two thousand years, must have 
ceased in the year 1473 A. D., which was just about the time that 
Bartholomew Diaz came to the Cape of Good Hope, and led 
Vasco da Gama to follow him, who may be truly said to have laid 
the foundation fo the British Empire in the East, and may be 
allowed to have the credit of the emancipation of the country 
from the clutches of the tyrants, after two thousand years of 
misrule, anarchy, and the “waning of piety and religious wor¬ 
ship,” at least according to the Jain sacred books. There is not 
the least doubt that the Jains and Buddhists have been per¬ 
secuted from the beginning, i. e., from the days of Mahavira and 
Sakya Muni Gautam; and it is only under the full toleration of 
the British rule that Jain “asceticism and piety” are blazing forth 
“with new brilliance.” They have found at last their golden age, 
under the genial shadow of the British mle, after enduring for 
two thousand years, the iron age of the planet Bhasmak ; and 
now, in they suffer themselves to slacken their pious zeal, they 
will have to blame, not the planet, but themselves. 













REVIEW ARTICLES 

(Communicated to the Editor of The Pandit) 






Proposed Edition of Sanskrit Classics 1 

G. Biihler and F. Kielhorn 

The following letter has been addressed to Sir Allexander Grant, Bart., 
the Director of Public Instruction (Bombay) by Professors Biihler and 
Kielhorn. We beg to invite the attention of scholars to the rules sug¬ 
gested by them for the editing of Sanskrit text. 

Since the establishment of a regular course of Sanskirit 
studies in connection with the Indian Universities the urgent 
want of correct and cheap editions of the Sanskrit Classics, 
made in harmony with the principles of modern philology, has 
been felt both by the professors and by the students of the 
Indian High Schools and Colleges. Some attempts to supply this 
want have been made in Calcutta, at the suggestion and under 
the supervision of Professor Cowell. But, unfortunately, they 
have been interrupted by Professor Cowell’s departure from 
India, and the editions published extend over a very small part 
of the field of Sanskrit classical literature. 

2. Considering the great interests at stake, it seems to us 
highly desirable that a new attempt be made to produce a series 
of class-books for the study of the Sanskrit language. We beg, 
therefore to submit to you the annexed plan for the publication 
of a collection of Sanskrit classics for the use of Indian High 
Schools and Colleges. The principles of our plan are partly in 
accordance with those followed by Professor Cowell, but we 
trust that we have succeeded in adapting it still more to the 
requirements of modern criticism, and in making the books 
more generally serviceable for Anglo-Indian education by the 
addition of English notes, introduction and collections of varioe 
lectiones. 

3. We beg to point out also that, besides its value for practi¬ 
cal instruction, the publication of a series of critical editions of 

1. Pan. 1, 2 (July 2, 1866) 24-25. Reprinted from : Bombay Educational 
Record Vol. II. No. 5., May 1866. 
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Sanskrit Classics may be made a palaestra for the young native 
Sanskritists, by inviting their co-operation, and thus may serve to 
realize the high aims of Indian University education. 

4. In order to ensure a greater stability for the undertaking, 
and to remove the material difficulties which authors in India 
have to battle with, we humbly beg to suggest that the 
“collection” be made a departmental undertaking, under the 
conditions specified in our plan. 

We trust that, though no doubt a considerable outlay will 
be required at the beginning, there will eventually be no actual 
loss of money, especially if you should see fit to invite the assis¬ 
tance of the Directors of Public Instruction in other parts of 
India. 

A PLAN FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A COLLECTION OF SANSKRIT 
CLASSICS FOR THE USE OF INDIAN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL¬ 
LEGES. 

/. Works to be included in the collection of Sanskrit Classics 

1. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa. 

2. Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasl. 

3. Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. 

4. Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara. 

5. Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra. 

6. Kalidasa’s Nalodaya. 

7. Bhartrhari’s Sentences. 

8. Pancatantra. 

9. VisSkhadatta’s Mudraraksasa. 

10. Ratnavali. 

11. Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava. 

12. Veni-samhara. 

13. Kirataijunlya. 

14. Magha’s Sisupalavadha. 

15. Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita. 

16. Banabhafta’s Kadambari. 
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Other works to be added if it seem advisable on further 
consideration. 

II— Rules for editing the texts : — 

(1) Works for which commentaries are obtainable are to be 
edited with the commentaries, or with verbal extracts from the 
same. 

(2) If more than one commentary exist, the oldest is to be 
chosen for edition, and, if possible, that redaction of it which is 
current in Western India. 

(3) The texts of the works are to be printed in strict con¬ 
formity with the readings given by the commentaries. 

(4) The texts of works for which no commentary is 
procurable are to be based on manuscripts which give the same 
redaction. But, if it seems absolutely necessary, corrections form 
other redactions may be introduced. 

(5) A description of the manuscripts on which the edition is 
based, the chief varies lectiones contained in them, and correc¬ 
tions of the text made by the editor, are to be given in a separate 
appendix at the end of each work. 

Ill— Orthography : — 

(1) The strictest attention is to be paid to the rules of 
Sanskrit orthography as laid down by Panim. In optional cases 
one principle is to be followed throughout the whole book. 

(2) Special rules of Orthography: 

(a) It shall not be allowable to use the Anusvara instead 
of the nasals in the interior of sim ple wo rds, or of a final dental 
n; e.g., write ; not 3HT, not RhIs i 

(b) It shall not be allowable to use the Anusv3ra instead 
of a final (m) at the end of a sentence or verse, or before 
vowels. 

(c) It shall not be allowable to use the Avagraha (s). 

(d) It shall not be allowable to use European stops. 
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(e) The words of a sentence or hemistich shall be written 
continuously only so far as it is made indispensable by the laws 
of Sandhi; e.g. 

autltaMi ^ to i 

IU—Notes: — 

Short notes in English shall be added at the end of each 
book or fascicle, elucidating difficult points of grammar or con¬ 
struction, incidental questions regarding geography, history, 
mythology, philosophy, &c., and containing explanations of the 
metres, together with references to sources of fuller informa¬ 
tion. 

V— Introduction: — 

An introduction is to be prefixed to each work or its first 
fascicle, detailing briefly the life of the author of the work, its 
position in literature, and giving a short summary of its contents. 

VI— Form of the books: — 

(1) Each work to be printed in octavo. 

(2) Each work may be published in fascicles with reference 
to the regulations of the Bombay University. 

VII— Publication: — 

(1) The expenses of printing to be borne by the Educational 
Department, and the copyright to vest in the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

(2) The editors to be remunerated at the rate of Rs. 30 per 
sheet of sixteen pages octavo, from which sum the editors are to 
defray the expenses of buying, copying, or collecting 

manuscripts. 

(3) The publication of the books to be placed under the 
supervision of the Professors of Sanskrit at the Elphinstone and 
Poona Colleges, who will invite Native Sanskrit scholars to join 
the undertaking. 






Kalidasa and M. Hippolyte Fauche . 1 

In a note appended to his translation of the Kumara - 
Sambhava M. Hippolyte Fauche expresses a hope that the miss¬ 
ing cantos of the poem may yet be discovered is some 
unexplored library or in some hitherto unknown place in India, 
Thibet, Persia or China. He tells us also that there is in Paris “au 
Dep6t des Manuscrits,” a copy in Bengalee characters of the 
Kumara-Sambhava containing an eighth canto, which he 
promises, if God lends him life, to translate into Latin and 
French. 

We really think Kalidasa has suffered enough at the hands 
of M. Fauche, and we hope that the cantos of which we publish 
the second instalment in the present Number of the Pandit may 
be translated for the first time by some one who knows some¬ 
thing of Sanskrit and of India. We cannot understand how M. 
Fauche could, after having gone through, even in a cursory way, 
translations of the Ramayana, the Raghuvamsa, the Kumara- 
Sambhava, Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi, be guilty of blunders 
so numerous and so unpardonable. So numerous are they, that 
we cannot attempt to point out more than a very few in a few 
cantos of one poem. They are unpardonable, because ignorance 
and conceit have led him to despise the guidance of former 
translators and the assistance of an elementary dictionary. The 
only excuse we can imagine for M. Fauche is that he is no better 
acquainted with Latin than he is with Sanskrit and that he has 
sneered at Stenzler chiefly because he misunderstood him. 

We proceed to give from the Raghuvamsa a few specimens 
of the way in which M. Fauche improves upon Stenzler, whose 
Latin version, in such cases, he frequently quotes. 

etapn ^ 11. 

Canto I. SI. 32. 


1. Pan. 1, 3 (Aug. 1, 1866) 37. 
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“And, though his love was shared by girls besides. 
She and dear Fortune were his only brides.” 

This sloka M. Fauche thus translates : “ce monarque de la 
terre n’avait que cette vertueuse Spouse avec Lakshmi; et 
cependant il s’estimait possSder en elles seules les epouses d’un 
nombreux gynoecee.” To this translation is appended the fol¬ 
lowing note : “Rex, etsi frequenti gynaeceo gaudebat,” dit la 
traduction latine, hanc feminam prudentem atque Lakshmim 
praecipuas suas uxores estimabat.” Elle se trompe, si je ne me 
trompe moi-meme. La version du texte Sanscrit me semble Stre, 
mot k mot, et dans l’ordre, celle qui vient ci-dessous : semet 
uxores in gynaeceo magno habere putabat, ilia quidem sapienti 
conjuge Lakhmyaque (sic) totius orbis dominator. M. Fauche’s 
Latin version is more wonderful than the French : his ablative 
Lakhmya, is perfect. 

SI. 50. 

This M. Fauche renders : “Gazelles, dignes de leur etoile et 
nourries largement de riz nature!.” 

Canto II. SI. 36 

II 

Look yonder King! Before thee stands a Pine 
Loved like a daughter by my Lord divine. 

In its first youth ’twas gentle Uma’s joy 
lb nurse it even as she nursed her body. 

M. Fauche’s version is as follows : “Tu vois devant tes yeux 
ce pin devadtirou : il fut adopts pour fils par celui, sur les 
drapeaux duquel est point le taureau, ce Dieu k qui la m6re de 
Skanda fit connaitre la saveur du lait distill6 de ses mamelles, 
semblables k des jarres d’or.” 

By this mistranslation, which it is painful to transcribe, this 
scholar who has given to the world a French version of the 
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Kumara-sambhava, represents Uma, the heroine of that poem, 
as nourshing, with the treasures of her own bosom, her divine 
husband Mahadeva. 

* _ * 

In the 42nd Sloka Tryambaka is said in a note to be “Le 

Dieu aux trois yeux, un des noms.de <£iva par allusion a sa 
faculte de voir sous le meme regard le pass6, le present et Y 
avenir.” 

SI. 57. 

l 

M. Fauche is not satisfied with giving the following 
mysterious rendering: “car ceux de ma sorte, qui ne s’inquiStent 
pas d’ensevelir avec eux les offrandes aux mSnes de leurs a'ieux, 
sout mis, on ne peut en douter, au nombre des mauvais 
Genies;” his evil Genius leads him to add in a foot note: “Nous 
ne saurions adopter le sens de M. Stenzler; qu’on juge le sien et 
le notre sur le texte de Toriginal: “Mei similes, dit il, haud sane 
solliciti sunt de libis istis, quae, ex elementis facta, certae morti 
obnoxia sunt.” 

But perhaps the most won derful mistra nslation is that in 
the 25th Sloka of the 4th Canto : translates thus : 

“au moment ou le roi, dans une oblation parfaite, lui sacrifia 
une cavale suivant les rites;” converting the well known martial 
ceremony of the Lustration of the Chargers into the hitherto 
unheard of Sacrifice of a mare! May the discovery of her nest 
reward and encourage this profound and accurate scholar! 



Pandit Ram Jasan’s Hitopadesa 1 

We notice with pleasure a new edition of the Hitopadesa, 2 
with a Hindi Translation, by Pandit Ramajasan of Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Benares. The book is well printed and neatly got up, and 
the translation possesses the merit of being easy and idiomatic, 
yet closely literal. On opening the book, however, we are some¬ 
what astonished to miss the beautiful benediction (H^N^T). Has 
the editor purposely omitted it? if so, what reason has he for 
thus tampering with the text? Were it not that the editor is a 
Hindu and Brahman, one might indeed fancy that the omission 
savoured of the bitter intolerance of a Muhammadan. While 
glancing over the pages of the book, we chanced to light upon 
some instances in which the translator not having understood 
the text and having had recourse to the mere words has given a 
rendering which, no doubt, must be as unintelligible to himself 
as to his readers. As 

■r cficH TPprfcPi; i 

hRcjRTPi TJcf: IIP. 3. 

The second line is rendered. TTfrrc 3 mr 

The Pandit, evidently solicitous to make the sentence 
som ewhat more significant, substitutes, in the errata, the word 
sifted for But the unhappy correction, instead of render¬ 

ing the passage clear serves only to prove that the translator has 
not comprehended the sense of the sloka. t rfwRHthe epithet of 
was better, though blindly rendered it has nothing 

to do with the perishableness (siPMdi) of the world., but refers to 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Again, the particle 
does not here imply, as the Pandit supposes, an alternative, but 
an interrogation. The line, therefore, properly rendered would 
stand thus; - (better TfarMta) TO *terr ^ 

3R4dl 

1. Pan. 1, 3 (Aug. 1, 1866) 40. 

2. Published by Messers E. J. Lazarus & Co., Medical Hall Press, Beneras. 
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This is another instance; — 

SPIT ^T: II p. 31. 

The second line of this couplet is rendered 1 ST ^13^ ^ 

nreNraf ^raT ^jt *isi< *fi!t e tvwi instead of % (3 imh1) 

*5PIT ^nff isfe ctat We should prefer Prof. Max Muller’s reading 
of the verse with the ablative TOfjRlTcf instead of the accusative 
as it not only renders the construction free from am¬ 
biguity, but makes the epithet more pertinent by applying it to 

and making it correspond to the qualification u<s*hi*kI added 
to in the foregoing line. 

The following is an instance partaking of the ludicrous; — 

^ (SI 128, p. 131) rendered 

^»T siq $<;<4 3r wd^idl 5^1 «RcTT ^ l i.e. The foot of a cor¬ 
rupted man (having somehow got?) into his heart wishes for 
independence!. In pity to his readers, the Pandit should have 
added a commentary serving to unriddle this mysterious enig¬ 
ma. 

But while we point out these errors, let us not be supposed 
to imply that the book abounds in misinterpretations. On the 
contrary, we believe the blemishes of the work are far out¬ 
weighed by its merits, and can therefore confidently recommend 
it not only to all beginners of Sanskrit in this part of India, but 
also to those candidates for the Civil Service who may wish to 
acquire a knowledge of that widely spoken vernacular, the 
Hindi, founded upon an acquaintance with Sanskrit. In this 
respect, we may add, it will serve as a useful companion of Prof. 
Max Muller’s Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit. In con¬ 
clusion we would express our pleasure at finding that this fair 
Mother of fables is gradually being welcomed into all the ton¬ 
gues of the world, ancient and modem. The only thing that now 
remains to be done for the Salutary Advice is, for an erudite 
Sanskritist to prepare an edition tracing its verses, as far as 
possible to their sources and thus possessing an enhanced inter¬ 
est for the Sanskrit Scholar. 





The Riju Vyakhya 1 

Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna 


We gladly acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the “Riju 
Vyakhya,* a key to Pandit Isawarachandra Vidyasagara’s 
“Rijupatha,” Part III, which is the Sanskrit course for the first 
examination in arts of the Calcutta University. We need not 
enter into any minute criticism on the literary merit of this little 
key, which is the production of a Sanskrit Professor and is ex¬ 
ecuted in a scholar-like manner. 

It is written in the usual style of commentators, on the 
model of Mallinatha and others. Its object, as the author tells us 
in his preface, is to help students who are going up for the Little- 
go examination. Although candidates for the Little-go, whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit does not extend beyond Vidyasagara’s 
Upakramnika, will find this key almost as difficult as the text of 
the Rijupafha itself, still we think, with the aid of the teacher, it 
will prove of much service to them in learning Sanskrit parsing, 
as also in acquiring and retaining a clear comprehension of the 
sense of the more difficult passages. 

The next point that calls for remark is that the book is 
printed in the Bengali character, and will consequently be of 
local use only, not for all the university students. As it is printed 
in the Bengali character it should have been written in the ver¬ 
nacular tongue too, so that at least every Bengali student might 
have been able to read and understand it. 

We have already said that the book is written in the usual 
style of Sanskrit commentators. 

But we wish the author had not travelled entirely on the 
beaten path of his predecessors. He might have improved a little 
upon the old mode of commentary writing. To the meanings, 
derivations, and gram matical construction, which he has given, 

1. Pan. 1, 5 (October 1866, p. 71-72). 
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he should have added biographical, historical and geographical 
notes. 

For instance, while commenting on the histoiy of Yayati, he 
should have given a short account of the king, how he came to 
be cursed by Sukra, what relation he bore to Sukra, and 
similar matters. Instead of merely substituting the word Sukra, 
for Usanas, he should have given a short account of that great 
Guru of the Daityas. The author should have borne in mind that 
a biographical and mythological Dictionary is not within the 
reach of every student. 

Again (in page 42) he puts Hastinapura for Gaja-Sahwaya, 
both words of the same age and of the same meaning, the one 
receiving little light from the other. This is of as little use to the 
student as the literal translation of the same word into English, 
“the city named after the elephant.” 

In spite of these drawbacks the author of this commentary 
deserves much credit for his work; and his brother Pandits 
would do well to inmitate'him and give the fruits of their labours 
to the public rather than to confine their erudition to controver¬ 
sial discussion in their literaiy assemblies. 

( 2 ) 

*1 see from your notice of this work in your October num¬ 
ber, that Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna has published a key to 
Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar’s Rijupafha, Part III. But I 
regret to observe that such a work should have been printed in 
the Bengali character, as it entirely restricts the use which other¬ 
wise would have been made of it. 

All publishers of Sanskrit Literature must bear in mind that 
if the publications they issue are to do any practical service they 
must publish them in the Devanagari character, which is the one 
channel of rendering them accessible to students of Sanskrit in 
all parts of India, remembering that Sanskrit is the common 
inheritance of all India. 

I trouble you with these remarks, simply because one 
should like to have g one through the work to see how a modem 
1. Pan. 1, 7 (Dec. 1, 1866) 104. 
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Sanskrit. But the fact of its having been published in the Bengali 
character prevents my curiosity from being satisfied. 

In case the author publishes a second edition of his work 
(which I doubt not he may soon have an opportunity of doing, 
judging from your favourable remark thereon), I hope, he will 
be induced to publish it in the Devandgari character.- A Bom- 

bayite. 

Bombay, 12th November, 1866. 


Banerjea’s Edition of Kumara- 
Sambhava 1 : a Review. 

It is with real pleasure that we notice another edition of 
Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sambhava, one of the most charming narra¬ 
tive or descriptive poems in Sanskrit, and perhaps in any lan¬ 
guage. Besides the intrinsic attractiveness of the book before as, 
as containing on good paper and in large neat type, a poem 
which combines tenderness of feeling with the most exquisite 
delicacy of fancy, it has the additional interest, published as it is 
under the auspices of the Calcutta University, of being a tan¬ 
gible mark of the impetus already given to -Sanskrit study in 
India by the recent regulation of that Institution which sub¬ 
stitutes the classical language of the Hindoos in place of their 
vernaculars in the Arts Examinations. 

In the Preface, the Editor has drawn an interesting com¬ 
parison between Sanskrit and Greek Prosody, which, though 
limited within the range of the metres used in the poem, reflects 
no small credit upon him as a Greek Scholar. The notes on the 
text itself, consisting of literal interpretations in English, word 
for word and phrase for phrase, and indicating with sufficient 
clearness the construction of the sentences, will not only be a 
help to candidates for the Calcutta University Examination (for 
whom the work is specially designed) but to all Sanskrit stu¬ 
dents, whether European or native, who can understand 
English. We have to remark, however, with reference to the 
notes, that they would have been still more useful, had they 
been accompanied with regular explanations of the compounds 
which are so essential an element of the Sanskrit language, espe¬ 
cially of that of the Classical Poems. 

Here and there in the renderings we meet with slight slips, 
but in justice to Kalidasa wediave to say, in particular, that the 

1. Pan. 1, 11 (April 1, 1867) 162-163. Kumara-sambhava, with notes in 

English by Rev. K.M. Banerjea. Calcutta : Thacker Spink ; London: 

Wiliams and Norgate, 1867. 
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Reverend Editor has been incautious in charging the poet’s im¬ 
agination with being ‘rather too exuberant’ in the following 
description of unmarried Uma's nourishing the trees — 

^ctP^ctl TfT 

i v 14. 

the sense of which is, without a doubt, as Stenzler interprets 
it, that is to say the jars of Uma are represented as her breasts, 
not that her breasts are likened to jars. The Commentary of 
Mallinatha is quite explicit on this point. Stenzler was indeed 
wrong, along with the Pandits of the Fort William College, in his 
rendering of a similar stanza in Canto II of the Raghuvarhsa. 
The denoting of the ‘exemplar’, as the Editor calls the object 
compared to, by the second word of a compound, is not only not 
‘opposed to Sanskrit idiom’ but is precisely the idiom, 1 the 
reverse being true only in the Bahuvrihi compound, when a 
simile is implied 2 as in the epithet of a woman. This very 
poem furnishes numerous instances of the same. We would par¬ 
ticularly call the Editor’s attention to III, 39,27,30, and VII, 74, 
the first of which stanzas has four consecutive instances. There is 
another stanza in Raghuvamsa, XIV, 78, similar to the verses of 
the Kumara-Sambhava in question, which dropping, as it does, 
the comparison to the breast, unmistakably conveys the mean¬ 
ing of Kalidasa, with whom the figure, like many others, was a 
favourite one. 

We notice a few slips in the Editor’s English, such as 
Konches for conchs (p.8.) &c., which we hope to see corrected in 
a second edition of this very meritorious School-book. Such 
expressions as ‘young lady’ and ‘jolly woman’ offend us in a 
translation of Kalidasa, and we could point out other renderings 
nearly as objectionable. We hope that in a future edition too the 
Editor will be able to “pass over the reference to the ‘Serpent- 
damsel’ without making the following extract from (his) own 
Introduction to the Markandeya Purana — The word nagas is 
evidently the same as the nachas of Genesis, and we feel no 

1. Panaini II, 1, 56, S.K. (Taranatha’s) I, 359. 

2. When a metaphor is intended, the ‘exemplar’ must follow in the 
Bahuvrtfu too, as in III, 39. 
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say that there cannot, by any possibility, be the slightest connec¬ 
tion between the Aryan and the Semitic word; naga coming 
from naga which comes from na and gam , no and go, and 
nachash (not nachas ) oftt) being an onomatopoetic 

word, signifying the “hisser;” the sh in the Hebrew word being 
its most important radical, the s in the Sanskrit word being 
merely a case-ending. 

In spite of a few drawbacks we can strongly recommend this 
book to the young student. 







Colebrooke’s Translation of the 
Samkhyakarika 1 

Shashishekhara Sanyala 

Secretary Benares Asso, and President of the 
Club Prepar-atory to the Benares Asso. 

Every one is aware of the fact that among the Hindus there 
are six systems of Philosophy, besides a few others considered 
eminently heterodox. And as most of the learned Europeans are 
now-a-days desirous of knpwing the extent of Hindu learning 
and forming an accurate estimate of it, surely it is a duty on our 
part to present a summary view of all the Sanskrit philosophies, 
painted in their true coloijr, and then let them draw any con¬ 
clusion they like. By saying this I do not mean that the 
Europeans have not as yet succeeded in getting any idea of our 
philosophies at all; but simply that their notion of our 
philosophies is a confused one. I am far from insinuating that 
the labours of such men as Mr. Colebrooke, Professor Wilson, 
Dr. Roer and Dr. Ballantyne are to no purpose. On the other 
hand I really believe that it is only through the labours of such 
men that the curiosity of Europe is excited concerning the 
Philosophy of India. That the Europeans have got some right 
notions concerning the Sanskrit language is clear from remarks 
like these: — 

“The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more excellently refined than 
either.” Sir William Jones. 

“The Sanskrit language, as a later principle of interpreta¬ 
tion, stands as it were at the end of a whole series of languages, 
and these are by no means such as belong to a course of study 
which for practical purposes is in a certain degree unserviceable 
: on the contrary, they comprehend our own mother-tongue and 


1. Pan. 2, 17 (October, 1867) 116-118. 
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that of the classical nations of antiquity, and consequently there¬ 
fore the true and direct source of dtir best feelings and the 
fairest part of our civilization itself.” W. Von Humboldt. 

“The world does not now contain annals of more indis¬ 
putable antiquity than those delivered down by the ancient 
Brahmins.” Mr. Halhed. 

“So far as the etymological investigations of the Sanskrit 
have hitherto afforded satisfactory results, it may certainly be 
considered as the parent stock of all the known languages.” 1 Mr. 
Hammer. 

But it is a singular fact that all the translations which have 
been made of some of the Sanskrit philosophical works are not 
at all accurate. This will no doubt appear at first sight too bold 
an assertion for a person of my ability. But I am sure that every 
one will be convinced of the fact if they take a little trouble of 
opening any page of any of the translations. For instance, let us 
take up the very first page of the celebrated translation of the 
Samkhya Karika by Mr. Colebrooke and its Bha$ya by Professor 
Wilson. 


The translation of the first line of the first Karika stands 
thus — “The inquiry into the means of precluding the three sorts 
of pain; for pain is embarrassment,” while it should be trans¬ 
lated thus — From the embarrassment of the three sorts of pain, 
there arises the desire of knowing the means of precluding 
them: the text being l The word 

fafijui which occurs in the second line of the Bha§yasloka is 
rendered “imparted,” while it means framed , made. It is here 
synonymous with 

The expression which occurs in the third 

line of the Bha§ya-sloka is rendered “resting on authority, and 


1. The difference of number in the tenses between the Teutonic verb 
and the Sanskrit which has been considered by Mr. Hammer a ground 
against the Northern and Western Asiatic languages being derived 
from the Sanskrit, is accounted for by Colonel Vans Kennedy from 
the experience we have “that a rude people prefer the use of auxiliary 
verbs for the formation of tenses, to the more artificial mode of 

inflecting the verb.” 
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establishing certain results” while it should be translated — 
together with proofs, dogmas 'and arguments. 

Again in the translation of the eleventh line of the Bhasya 
the word ftfRTORPT is left out, which should be translated as 
being desirous of knowing. 

Lastly I will mention one point which is important, because • 
there is an explanation added from the translator’s own mind, 
and by that addition the whole of the Samkhya Philosophy is 
poisoned. I mean the translation of the word which occurs 
in a sloka quoted in the Bhasya after the fourteenth line. The 
word is rendered “is liberated (from existence).” Liberated 
from what? From existence. An excellent interpretation of the 
Samkhya indeed! Is final annihilation the sole object of the 
Samkhya Philosophy? Does the great sage Kapila after all his 
earnest desire to deliver the “world (from the Slough of 
Despond in which he found it sunk), perceiving that the 
knowledge of the excellence of any fruit, through the desire 
(which this excites) for the fruit, is a cause of people’s betaking 
themselves to the means (adapted to the attainment of the 
fruit),” 1 declare final annihilation the chief end of man? A little 
consideration would have made Professor Wilson careful 
enough not to hazard such an explanation. Was the Professor not 
aware of the fact that the Samkhya holds (as every reasonable 
man must hold) that whatever is cannot be annihilated. Had he 
been satisfied with the word ‘liberated’ only, the translation 
would have been perfectly right. Such are some of the grand 
mistakes which are found, at a cursory glance, in the very first 
page of the celebrated translation of the Samkhya Karika and its 
Bhasya. Similar mistakes my be traced in Dr. Roer’s and Dr. 
Ballantyne’s translations. But I must for justice sake confess that 
these gentlemen being habituated in Metaphysical disquisitions 
did not fall into such blunders as Mr. Colebrooke and Professor 
Wilson. 

Now because the best means of communicating the true 
view of the Sanskrit philosophies to a foreigner would be by 
translating them into his language, I therefore purpose to trans- 

ifrdUKWg II 
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late the elementry works of all the Sanskrit philosophies into 
English. Accordingly I begin with the Vedanta, solely because 
this system is held in the greatest esteem among the Hindus. 1 
There are two elementary treatises on the Vedanta which are 
very popular, viz., the Vedantaparibha§a and the Vedantasara. 
Neither of these treatises enters into a complete exposition of 
the system. So I think it would be better to leave out the 
purvapaksas or prima facie arguments of the former work, be¬ 
cause then the siddhdntapaksas or demonstrated conclusions of 
the Vedantaparibhasa, a version of which has never been at¬ 
tempted before. 

ii 

A Summary Interpretation of the Vedanta, 
with Special Reference 

To 


The Technical Terms Employed in it. 
IIWT: II 

Section 1 



H With ir ii 



I prostrate myself before the Supreme Being whose body is 
the eternal source of wisdom and happiness and who being 


Vide September No. of the Pandit [The 
Hindu Doctrine of Idolatry by this author; p. 160 ff.] 
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acted upon by Ignorance the (five) elements (earth, water, fire, 
air, and aether) and the material objects (literally elemental, 
because matter is nothing more than a combination of the five 
elements) are produced. (And) I reverence the excellent sage 
and preceptor named Nrsimha whose lion-like pupils (as it 
were) shot the tearing elephants (that is, exploded the doctrines 
of those great men who maintained the reality of the external 
world, in opposition to the doctrine of the Vedanta that every 
thing is God.) (And) I salute the preceptor of the world, named 
the illustrious Venkatanath, an inhabitant of Belunguri and the 
author of all the sciences. I Dharmarajadhvarlndra, expand (this 
treatise, named). The Paribhasa, which is based on the meaning 
of the Vedanta, for the comprehension of Brahma by the 
uninstructed. 






From such texts of the Vedas as (who is liberated) does not 
come back again the knowledge which we have of the eternity of 
it (i.e. liberation) only, and also from the knowledge which we 
have of the transitoriness of the other three (viz., merit, wealth, 
and pleasure) by the evidence of the senses as well as from such 
of the Vedic texts (which declare that) as those men who per¬ 
formed numerous religious acts here are destroyed, so also those 
Who acquired virtue in another world are destroyed, indeed in this 
world among the four human aims namely, merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and liberation, liberation is the chief end of man. And 
because that (i.e. liberation) is accomplished by the knowledge 
of Brahma, so I investigate Brahma, its knowledge and its 
evidence with copiousness. 


A Rejoinder 

1 From the strictures on Colebrooke and Wilson’s transla¬ 
tion of the Samkhya-Karika and Bha$ya, made by a correspon- 


1. Pan. 2, 18 (Nov. 1, 1867) 140 [The letter addressed to the editor of 
The Pandit under the initial A. B.] 
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dent in your October number, who lays so much strees on ac¬ 
curacy, one might fancy that he would at least make an accurate 
beginning of his own proposed translation of “the elementary 
works of all the Sanskrit philosophies.” It is strange, however, 
to find that out of the twelve lines and a half he has translated of 
the Vedanta-Paribhasha, not less than six lines, either entirely or 
in part, are grossly mistranslated. The first line 

is rendered “Who (the Supreme Being) being acted 
upon by Ignorance, &c.” Ignorance acting upon the All wise 
Deity! — an insult to the Vedanta Philosophy. The line means 
‘By the disportment of the Ignorance (or Mysterious Power) of 
whom &c.’ is rendered ‘Whose body is the eternal 

source of wisdom and happiness.’ Has the Brahma of the 
VedantI a body? Say ‘Whose body, or nature, is Eternal Joy and 
Thought (in their identity) or, in other words, 'Who is the Eter¬ 
nal Intelligence, all, Bliss.’ 

^Rcjkui: (whose pupils, as lions, over¬ 
threw those elephants, the dualists) is nonsensically translated 
into ‘Whose lion-like pupils (as it were) shot the tearing 
elephants.’ 

(the promulgator or teacher of all philosophi¬ 
cal systems) the epithet of is thoughtlessly 

rendered “The author of all sciences.’ 

is incorrectly rendered ‘I expand (this treatise, 
named) The Paribha§a, since, though the verb ^fis literally rep¬ 
resented by ‘to expand’ or ‘to stretch,’ the English verb ‘to ex¬ 
pand,’, when employed in connection with a book, means to 
comment upon, or to clear the sense by explanations and il¬ 
lustrations. 

The Vaidik text W 

Mfacl, 1 rendered absurdly thus : ‘As those men who performed 
numerous religious acts here are destroyed, so also those who 
acquired virtue in another world are destroyed,’ —means : ‘As 
Life here (in this world) obtained by work (done in a former 

1. This may be also interpreted thus : “As, in this world, the whole set 
of things such as a harvest and the like , acquired by labour, is consumed, 
even so &c.” 
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birth) is destroyed, even so is Life hereafter, attained by 
meritorious deeds (performed here) destroyed.’ 

I would pass over the blunders in English, but one, which is 
the least pardonable of all, deserves being exposed, viz., the use 
of a noun without a verb or governing preposition, such as that 
of the noun ‘knowledge’ in the second line of the second para¬ 
graph of the translation. 

I may be allowed to say, in passing, that it amused me not a 
little to remark the confidence and complacency with which 
your correspondent refers to the exposition, printed in your 
September number, of the Vedanta, “in Sanskrit and in (his) 
own words,” so remarkable for its grammar and sense. 

In conclusion, while giving due credit to your correspon¬ 
dent for the interest, so rare among Hindu youths evinced by 
him in the learning of his forefathers, I would at the same time 
advise him to acquire a more tolerable acquaintance with the 
elements of Sanskrit and a fairer knowledge of English bciois 
he ventures to enter upon the study of Hindu Philosophy, and to 
undertake the translation into English of all its elementary 
works. I cannot help also remarking that your correspondent 
ought not to have suffered his superficial knowledge of Indian 
Philosophy and inability to understand English phraseology to 
betray him into the gross and laughable presumption of con¬ 
demning every page of every translation from Sanskrit philosophy 
made by any European Scholar. 






Prospectous of the Rig-Veda Translation , 1 


Max Muller, MA, 


Taylorian Professor of Modem European Languages 
in the University of Oxford; Fellow of All souls college. 


After twenty years spent in collecting and publishing the 
text of the Rig-Veda with the voluminous Commentary o 
Sayana. I intend to lay before the public my translation of some 
of the hymns contained in that collection of primeval poetry, 
cannot promise a translation of all the hymns, for the sunp e 
reason that, notwithstanding Sayana's traditional explanations 
every word, and in spite of every effort to decipher t e 
text, either by an intercomparison of all passages in which tne 
same word occurs, or by etymological analysis, or by consu ng 
the vocabulary and grammar of cognate languages, there remain 
large portions of the Rig-Veda which, as yet, yield no intelligi e 
sense. It is very easy, no doubt, to translate these obscurer por 
tions according to Sayana’s traditional interpretation, but e 
impossibility of adopting this alternative may be judged y e 
fact that even the late Professor Wilson, who undertook to give a 
literal rendering of Sayana’s, interpretation of the R«-Veda, 
found himself obliged, by the rules of common sense an y e 
exigencies of the English language, to desert, not unfrequently, 
that venerable guide. I need hardly repeat what I have so often 
said, 2 that it would be reckless to translate a single line of the 
Rig-Veda without having carefully examined Sayana s invaluable 
commentary and other native authorities, suc^ as e 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Pratisakhyas, Yaska s Nirukta, 


1. Pan. 2,13 (June 1,1867) 21-22. (The translation, however, not continued 

after its first volume.] , .... 

2. This subject and the principles by which I shall be gradedmy 
translation of the Rig-Veda have been discussed m “ J^eJatety 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, tie* 'Senes, vol 
ii oart 2 “77ie Hvmns of the Gaupdyanas and the Legend of King 
AsamStL 'The same volume contains two valuable articles on the same 
subject by Mr. J. Muir, D.C.L. 
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Saunaka’s Brihaddevata, the Sutras, the Anukramanis and many 
other works on grammar, metre, nay, even on law and 
philosophy, from which we may gather how the most learned 
among the Brahmans understood their own sacred writings. But 
it would be equally reckless not to look beyond. 

A long controversy has been carried on, during the last 
twenty years, whether we, the scholars of Europe, have a right to 
criticise the traditional interpretation of the sacred writings of 
the Brahmans. I think we have not only the right to do so, but 
that it is the duty of every scholar never to allow himself to be 
guided by tradition, unless, that tradition has first been sub¬ 
mitted to the same critical tests which are applied to the sugges¬ 
tions of his own private judgment. A translator must before all 
things, be a “sceptic,” a man who looks about, and who chooses 
that fox which he is able to make himself honestly responsible, 
whether it be suggested to him, in the first instance, by the most 
authoritative tradition or by the merest random guess. 

I offer my translation of such hymns as I can, to a certain 
extent, understand and explain, as a humble contribution 
towards a future translation of the whole of the Rig-Veda. There 
are many scholars in England, Germany, France, and India who 
now devote their energies to the deciphering of Vedic words and 
Vedic thoughts; in fact, there are few Sanskrit scholars at 
present who have not made the Veda the principal subject of 
their studies. With every year, with every month, new advances 
are made, and words and thoughts, which but lately seemed 
utterly unintelligible, receive an unexpected light from the in¬ 
genuity of European students. Fifty years hence I hope that my 
own tr anslation may be antiquated and forgotten. No one can be 
more conscious of its shortcomings than I am. All I hope is that 
it may serve as a step leading upwards to a higher, clearer, truer 
point of view, from which those who come after us may gain a 
real insight into the thoughts, the fears, the hopes, the doubts, 
the faith of the true ancestors of our race; —of those whose 
language still lives in our own language, and whose earliest 
poetical compositions have been preserved to us for more than 
three thousand years, in the most surprising, atid, to my mind, 
the most significant manner. 
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Specimen 

The present publication is intended to form eight volumes, 
of about twenty five sheets each, containing an English transla¬ 
tion, notes, and explanatory essays. A transliterated text (in the 
original Pada form) will be added in order to obviate the neces¬ 
sity of quoting a whole passage again and again in the various 
notes on the same verse. The first volume will be published as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscribers has been obtained. 
Not more than two volumes to be published in each year. 

Terms of Subscription before publication. 10s. 6 d* per 
volume — the price to Non-subscribers after publication will be 
12s. 6 d. per volume.Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, Lon¬ 
don. 


Rig-Veda-Sanhita 

Hymn to the Moruts (the Storm-gods), ascribed toKarva, 
the son of Ghora. 

1. Sing forth, O Kanvas, to the sportive host of your Maruts, 
brilliant on their chariots, and unscathed. 

2. They who were bom self-luminous, together with the 
spotted deer (the clouds), with the spears, e aggers, eg t- 
tering ornaments. 

i_ • i • oimnct close by, us they crack them m 
3.1 hear their whips, almost ciobc yj. 

their hands; they gain splendour on t eir 

Mandala X, SOtta 37. 

Ashtaka I, Adhyaya 3, Varga -14. 

Krildm vah sardhah mdrutam anarefoam rathesUbham 
kdnvah abhl pra' gdyata. 1. . 

Y 6 prishatlbhih rish!t-bhih sikirov* ibhi anjlbtuh Myama 

sva-bhanavah. 2 . . ,,. 

IM-ivasrinve Sshdm. kasih has.eshu yat vddan nl yaman 

chitram rinjate. 3. 
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Notes 

Verse 1. Wilson translated anorvdnam by without horses, 
though the commentator distinctly explains the word by without 
an enemy. Wilson considers it doubtful whether arvan can ever 
mean enemy. The fact is that in the Rig-veda anarvan never 
means without horses, but always without hurt or free from 
enemies; and the commentator is perfectly right, as far as the 
sense is concerned, in rendering the word by without an enemy, 
or unopposed ( apraty-rita ). Anarvan is not formed from arvat, 
horse. 




Pratna- Kamra- Nandini 1 : a Review 


We heartily welcome the appearance in this city of another 
Sanskrit journal, entitled Pratna-Kamra-Nandinl or the Hindu 
Commentator. The first number of the periodical, very fairly got 
up both as to paper and type, contains the first portion of a 
commentary on the MImamsa Sutras, the first chapter of the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, the beginning of an epitome of the 
Mahabhasya, and of a new Commentary on the Kavi-kalpalatika 
( a rhetorical treatise), and the first nine verses of the first hymn 
of the Sama-veda, accompanied with Sayana’s Commentary, a 
Bengali translation, and the forms in which they are sung, with 
the modulations idicated by numerical and other marks. As we 
are sincerely interested in the prosperity of the journal, we 
would take the liberty of pointing out some of the imperfections 
of the first number with the hope to see them removed. In the 
first place, we would remark that the name as 

bearing scarcely any sense, ought to be changed. Words forming 
members of a compound must, at least, be joined by a hyphen, if 
they be not completely united. As to the plan of the periodical, 
we have earnestly to advise the editors chiefly to aim at bringing 
out valuable old works instead of new compositions, and to 
restrict themselves scrupulously to the printing of those only 
that have never been printed before. We have little doubt that 
the journal will meet with success, if conducted on the above 
plan which is that of our own. The Sarvadarsana-samgraha. as 
we suppose the editior of the journal is aware, has alreadv h^n 
edited by Pandit Iswara chandra Vidyasagara and a new editinn 
is hardly wanted yet. The Saihhita of the Sama-Veda toh h 
been edited by Professor Benfey, with notes, glossary and traiT 

MM m r f n ? ere f im ° Dr ' Stevenson! 

„ ' „ kwever mil gladly had the appearance of 

European SOmJlfl »,M of 'MP' especially if he 

another Indian in the Ml" ™ 


1 . Pap. % 17 (October 1 , 1861) 1^* 
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gives a larger instalment in. each succeeding month and takes a 
little more pains in correcting the press. The present rate of nine 
verses in a month will not bring us to the end of the Samhita for 
the next eight years, and two misprints in these nine verses 
grievously offend our eyes. 









Dr. Haug on the Word Brahma 1 

This is an able and interesting article on the original mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘brahma’ or ‘brahman’, which, as the author 
justly observes, is the most important word of Hindu theology 
and philosophy, ‘Brahma’, says Dr. Haug, occurs twice in the 
Nighantavas as name for ‘food ’ (Annanama 2.7), and for ‘riches’ 
(dhananama 2, 10). In Sayana s commentary on the Hymns of 
the Rig-veda it is sometimes explained with reference to this 
signification and sometimes in other ways, ex. gr. (a) food, in 
general; 1, 10, 4 brahma cha no vaso sachendra yajnam cha 
vardhaya, “Increase, O Vasu, our brahma and also our sacrifice, 
O Indra,” Schol. anna , food, in general. More frequently, sacrifi¬ 
cial food, as in 4, 22, 1. Schol. brahma havirlaksharia puro 
ddsadikam annam. (b) Performance of the song of the Sohia 
singers, 7, 35, 7. Say. brahma stotrcun. (c) Magic charm, spell, 
mantra 2, 23, 1 . brahmandm brahmanaspate, L e. Lord’of the 
brahma , of the brahmas (Brihaspati, later called Ganesa) Schol 
brahmariammantrartam. (d) Ceremonies, having a song of praise 
as their characteristic, KarmayL stuti-lakshariani. (e) Perfor¬ 
mance of song and sacrifice (both ideas expressed by one word 
brahma) 7, 23, 1. Say. brahmarii stotraip havihsicha. (f) The 
recitation of the Hotri-priests, brahma stutasastratmakam. (g) 
Great 6, 23. 1. Say. brahmarii brihati mahati. These all seem to 
point to two principal meanings, namely “food”, in particular 
“sacrificial food”, and the performance of the song at the 
sacrifice. 

The author proceeds to show that the meaning “devotion” 
given to the word brahma in the St. Petersburg lexicon is quite 
inapplicable, that feeling in our sense of the word being as 
foreign to the Veda as it is to modern Hinduism. 

The root of the word is bfih which in its simple form does 
not appear to be found in the Veda in the sense of to “increase”. 
It is always there found compounded with propositions, as 

1. Pan. 3, 30 (Nov. 1, 1968) 136. Ober die urspnmgliche Bedeutung des 

Wortes brahma. Von Dr. Martin Hang MQnchen, 1868. 
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udbrih, parivjiclha &c. The original meaning of vrih, brih, which 
is to be considered as a mere modification of the root vridh “to 
increase”, seems to have been “to raise oneself up.” The idea 
of “devotion” cannot, without forcing, be arrived at from this 
signification. 

In the language of the Zendavesta, so closely connected 
with the Veda, we find, as far as sound is concerned an absolute¬ 
ly identical word namely baresman. By it the Parsls understand 
a regularly cut bundle of twigs tied together with grass, and used 
at their Fire-ceremonies exactly as the little clipped bundle of 
Kusa grass is used by Brahmans at the Soma-sacrifices. This 
latter is called veda ( Asval . Sraut. Siitr. 2,11.) which passes later 
as a synonym of brahma. This bunch of grass, as well as the 
baresman of the Parsls, has a symbolical meaning. They both 
represent “growing” “increase”, “prosperity”. The original 
meaning of the word was “growth”, “sprout” (cf. Lat. virga ). 
Hence came the meaning “prosperity”, “success”. As the suc¬ 
cess of the sacrificial forms and offerings, the word could be 
used for any one of these essentials. As the chanting of the 
hymns of praise was the most important of these the word was 
most frequently employed in this sense. As sacrifice with the 
Vedic Indians was the chief means to obtain all earthly and 
spiritual blessings, but was itself useless without the brahma, i- e - 
success, the latter was at last regarded as the original cause of all 
being. 










Arya-vidya-sudhakara: a Review 1 

A. E. Gough 


The Arya-vidya-sudhakara by Pandit Yajnesvara Sarman of 
Surat presents us with a brief summary of the literature, 
religious, political and philosophical, of the Aryans of India. The 
aim of the author, as an orthodox Hindu, is to provide native 
students, whose time is much occupied in the study of modem 
science, with a short review of the revelation, tradition, and 
philosophy of their ancestors. This he accomplishes in the com¬ 
pass of some two hundred and fifty octavo pages. The first sec¬ 
tion of the work treats of the creation of the world, the origin of 
the Aryas and of the four castes, the antiquity of the arts of civil 
life and especially of that of writing. Here the writer undertakes 
to vindicate Hindu orthodoxy against modern objections. Next 
follows an account of the Vedic literature, and, in the second 
section, of the Vedic ritual. The third division treats of the civil 
and religious duties prescribed by the Smriti, and the fourth, 
exhibits a lucid analysis of the philosophical systems orthodox 
and unorthodox. The fifth has a practical scope. Systems differ, 
but it is generally agreed that righteousness leads to knowledge, 
and knowledge to emancipation of the soul. The old paths are 
the way of safety. '• V 

Tfareq *llcH *iraT : ftciiHsu l 

ett fillet ii Mariu IV. 178. / 

The author’s style is every where methodical, easy, gnd ‘ 
perspicuous, and his only failure is the attempt to disprove or. tp 
reconcile with religious dogmas, adverse facts relating to the i 
early Aryans, which we owe to the free research.of European, , 
scholars. Thus we are told that all other races of men being; as-.vo 
Manu teaches, sprung from the four castes, Whose original' seat ^ 


1. Pan. 3, 32 (Jan. 1, 1869) 188. 


TTTrgrSng'ttl 
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was Kuru-kshetra and other parts of India, their languages 
resemble Sanskrit by retaining some of its words in a corrupt 
form. Of course it is well known that languages other than 
Sanskrit belonging to the Indo-European group exhibit oc¬ 
casionally grammatical forms more organic than those of 
Sanskrit, as, for instance, in the case of nouns of agency and 
relationship and of the substantive verb. Yaska’s interpretation 
of the phrase ^ ^RT:, is an inadequate reply to the mass of 
evidence respecting the orgin of caste collected in Dr. Muir’s 
Sanskrit_ Texts. It is not likely that any one will suppose the 
earliest Aryans to have been destitute of skill in science and art 
and merely brutish. (p. 12). 

That they were acquainted with the arts of agriculture &c., 
even before the Vedic peirod is established by the testimony of 
the various Aryan languages. The answer (p. 19) to Prof. Max 
Muller’s statement that writing was unknown before the Sutra 
period of Vedic literature appears equally unsatisfactory with 
the author’s objections to other modern inductions. But while 
such objections arising from strong religious feeling are seldom 
stated, the work as a whole will be valued by those who know the 
assistance of such summaries as this in the appropriation or in 
the mental arrangement of large masses of facts. With a few 
modifications a translation of the work, and especially of the 
philosophical portion, would be of great service to English stu¬ 
dents of Sanskrit. 














Pandita Parikrama 

I 

The Sampurnanand Sanskrit Univ¬ 
ersity has planned to reprint of selected 
articles, books and monographs printed 
in Sanskrit in The Patidita (1866-1917) 
duly edited under the title Paiidita 
Parikrama. The first two volumes have 
already been published in 1991. 

(i) Pamlila Parikrama (Prathama Stab- 
aka) Ed. by Dr. B. N. Misra 

... Rs. 160/- 

(ii) Patidita Parikrama (Dvitya Staba- 
ka)-Khanda Prasasti by Hanumana 
with ‘Tilaka’ Ski. Comm, by Gunavi- 
naya Gani. Ed. by Dr. B. N. Misra 

... Rs. 80/- 


Further volumes are in press. 
















